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Shared  decision  making   (SDM)   has  been  widely  touted  as 
a  promising  avenue  to  school  improvement.     This  study  traced 
the  implementation  of  an  SDM  project  in  Neptune  High  School 
from  February  1990  to  May  1992  as  stakeholders  created 
governance  structures,   chose  issues  to  address,   wrote  and 
approved  policy  proposals,  and  enacted  programs.     I  used 
qualitative  research  methods  to  analyze  and  interpret 
interviews,   documents,   and  on-site  observations. 

Questions  guiding  the  interpretation  of  data  focused 
on  evidence  of  SDM  at  Neptune,   issues  under  consideration  by 
the  SDM  Council,   factors  that  supported  and  constrained  SDM, 
the  effect  of  SDM  on  the  school's  culture,   and  an 
interpretation  of  the  findings  using  a  model  of  school 
leadership.     The  findings  indicated  that  the  SDM  process  can 
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be  slow  and  difficult  as  participants  learn  new  ways  of 
dealing  with  one  another.     In  addition,   stakeholders  needed 
opportunities  to  work  through  procedural  matters  and  minor 
concerns  before  they  could  address  more  substantial  issues. 
By  the  end  of  the  study,  however,   school-wide  discussions  of 
educational  issues  had  increased,  and  norms  of  isolation  and 
noninterference  were  beginning  to  break  down. 

Findings  also  indicated  that  SDM  activity  led  to  the 
emergence  of  new  patterns  of  leadership.     Stakeholders  who 
took  an  active  part  in  SDM  committee  work  were  concerned 
with  promoting  communication  rather  than  acquiring 
influence.     Foster's  critical  model  of  school  leadership, 
particularly  his  definition  of  leadership  acts,   was  useful 
in  explaining  these  new  leadership  patterns.     Foster's  work 
also  helped  explain  the  way  in  which  SDM  at  Neptune  was 
effecting  changes  in  the  school's  culture. 

The  study  includes  a  discussion  of  how  these  findings 
relate  to  prior  research  about  SDM  and  school  leadership. 
The  implications  of  the  study  and  recommendations  for 
researchers  and  practitioners  are  also  included. 
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CHAPTER  I 
BACKGROUND  FOR  THE  STUDY 

Shared  decision  making  in  schools  has  been  widely 
promoted  as  a  means  to  school  improvement .     Throughout  the 
country  individual  schools  and  school  districts  are 
implementing  plans  to  restructure  the  traditional 
hierarchical  patterns  of  leadership  and  involve  more  members 
of  the  school  community  in  educational  decision  making. 
Although  an  abundance  of  advocacy  pieces  and  descriptions  of 
projects  in  process  have  been  written,  very  few  researchers 
have  conducted  systematic  studies  on  the  implementation  of 
shared  decision  making  in  a  school  undertaking  such  a 
reform.     Advocates  have  applauded  the  democratization  of 
schooling,  but  few  researchers  have  examined  the  new 
conceptualizations  of  leadership  evolving  in  shared  decision- 
making schools. 

Educators  describing  shared  decision  making  have  not 
provided  us  with  empirical  data  on  the  reform  efforts 
underway  nationwide  and  have  failed  to  link  the  current 
reforms  with  a  theoretical  base.     The  traditional  theories 
of  school  leadership  assume  a  bureaucratic  model  of  school 
organization  with  clearly  marked  lines  of  authority.  These 
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theories  poorly  fit  a  school  attempting  to  open  new  lines  of 
conununicat ion  and  promote  greater  participation  in  decision 
making.     A  theoretical  model  that  is  more  applicable  to 
studying  schools  implementing  a  democratic  reform  is  the 
critical  model  of  school  leadership  which  is  concerned  with 
those  persons  who  have  been  traditionally  subordinated  in 
schools.     As  explained  by  Foster   (1986b),   this  model 
emphasizes  leadership  acts  that  may  be  performed  by  any 
member  of  a  school  community.     A  critical  model  of 
leadership  stresses  communication  rather  than  dominance. 
Whereas  traditional  leadership  theories  focus  on  the 
qualities  and  behavior  of  individual  leaders,   a  critical 
approach  focuses  on  the  cultural  aspects  of  schooling  that 
foster  leadership  acts  among  all  stakeholders  in  schools 
(Foster,   1986a) .     If  shared  decision  making  is  to  succeed, 
we  need  to  build  a  body  of  knowledge  about  the  process  of 
undertaking  democratic  reform.       A  critical  model  of 
leadership  may  provide  a  useful  lens  through  which  to 
appraise  and  interpret  the  implementation  of  a  shared  decision- 
making project. 

Neptune  High  School, i  a  large  secondary  school  in  Sea 
Breeze  County,  began  its  shared  decision-making  (SDM) 
project  in  February  1990.       In  this  study  I  will  trace  the 
evolution  of  the  project  from  its  beginning  until  May  1992 


iPseudonyms  have  been  assigned  to  the  names  of  all  persons, 
institutions,   and  places. 


and  examine  the  usefulness  of  a  critical  model  of  school 
leadership  to  helping  us  understand  the  relationship  between 
SDM  and  the  school  culture. 

Rationale  for  the  Study 
The  1980s  witnessed  the  "most  thorough  and  sustained 
effort  to  reform  the  American  public  school  system  in  our 
history"   (Murphy  1990a,  p.   49) .     Reform  reports  issued  early 
in  the  decade  both  echoed  and  galvanized  a  widespread 
concern  with  the  quality  of  public  schools.     A  Nation  at 
RisJc  appeared  in  1983  and  was  followed  by  over  two  dozen 
major  educational  reports  and  more  than  350  investigations 
conducted  by  state  departments  of  education   (Webb  &  Sherman, 
1989) .     Although  the  reports  were  written  from  varied 
perspectives,  they  generally  concurred  with  Goodlad  (1984) 
that  America's  schools  were  in  trouble  and  needed  to  be 
improved . 

The  reports  focused  national  attention  on  education, 
and  state  agencies  across  the  country  initiated  guidelines 
and  mandates  intended  for  implementation  by  local  districts 
and  individual  schools   (Passow,   1988) .     Most  of  the 
initiatives  in  this  "first  wave"  of  reform  demanded  a 
strengthening  of  existing  school  standards   (i.e.,  more 
standardized  testing,  more  credits  required  for  graduation, 
more  course  work  required  of  teachers)   and  attempted  to 
tighten  state  control  over  localities  through  top-down 
directives   (Murphy,   1990b) . 


Against  this  current  of  centralization  and  regulation  a 
"second  wave"  of  school  reform  quickly  appeared.  "Second 
wave"  reformers  called  for  fundamental  restructuring  not 
only  of  individual  schools  but  of  educational  systems.  This 
call  reflected  the  perception  that  profound  changes  were 
necessary  if  schools  were  to  improve  and  that  state 
regulations  were  inadequate  to  effect  such  changes. 
Scholars  and  practitioners  contended  that  the  "first  wave" 
reform  measures  failed  to  recognize  the  need  for  deeper 
structural  reform  in  individual  schools.     In  A  Nation 
Prepared,   the  Carnegie  Forum  (1986)   recommended  "nothing 
less  than  a  revolution  in  the  role  of  the  teacher  and  the 
management  of  schools"    (p.  36) .     During  the  second  half  of 
the  1980s,   most  reformers  agreed  that  restructuring  the  way 
schools  were  governed  was  a  key  to  improving  education 
(e.g.,  Bolin,   1989;  Conley  &  Bacharach,   1990;  Lieberman, 
1988a;   Sirotnik  &  Clark,    1988) . 

New  ways  of  governing  schools  require  new  ways  of 
conceptualizing  school  leadership.     Lieberman   (1988a)  argued 
for  the  expansion  of  leadership  teams  in  schools  and  for 
fundamental  changes  in  the  ways  teachers  are  involved  in 
leadership  and  decision  making  at  the  site  level.  David 
(1991)   defined  restructuring  as  "a  new  conception  of 
leadership,   hierarchy,   and  power  relationships"    (p.   15) . 
Leadership  in  an  SDM  school  can  come  from  many  sources- 
administrators,   teachers,  parents,   district  staff— when 


principles  of  collaboration  are  taken  seriously  (Sirotnik, 

V 

1989)  . 

A  critical  theory  of  school  leadership  is  particularly 
well  suited  to  a  "new  conception"  of  governing  schools. 
Unlike  traditional  leadership  theories  that  focus  on  the 
actions  and  attributes  of  those  who  hold  leadership 
positions,   a  critical  theory  of  leadership  focuses  on  the 
democratic  participation  of  all  community  members  in 
decision  making.     Foster   (1986b)   described  a  critical  model 
in  which  all  members  of  the  school  community  may  at  times  be 
followers  and  at  times  be  leaders.     In  such  a  model, 
leadership  does  not  reside  in  roles  or  positions  of 
authority  but  in  leadership  acts.     An  act  of  leadership  "can 
spring  from  anywhere;   it  is  not  a  quality  that  comes  with  an 
office  or  with  a  person.     Rather,   it  derives  from  the 
context  and  ideas  of  individuals  who  influence  each  other" 
(p.   187) .     Foster  (1980)   saw  open  communication  as  essential 
to  this  broadening  of  influence  and  drew  on  the  ideal  speech 
situation  described  by  Habermas   (1979)   to  explain  how 
democratic  principles  may  be  implemented  in  an  organization. 
In  Habermas' s  ideal,   all  those  who  have  an  interest  in  a 
problem  have  equal  opportunity  to  put  forth  their  honest 
arguments,  and  stakeholders  make  collective  choices  based  on 
the  force  of  the  best  argument. 

School-based  management  and  shared  decision  making  have 
been  widely  touted  as  promising  avenues  to  promoting  new 


leadership  relationships  through  school  governance  reform. 
Malen,  Ogawa,   and  Kranz   (1990a)   identified  167  works  on 
school-based  management  and  65  related  to  it .     Since  they 
completed  their  review,   other  accounts  have  appeared  in 
educational  journals  describing  the  efforts  of  districts  and 
individual  schools  experimenting  with  site-based  management 
and/or  shared  decision  making   (e.g.,  Ayers,   1991;  Bennett  & 
King,   1991;  Evans,   1991;  Foster,   1991) .     The  movement  to 
restructure  schools  using  some  form  of  site-based  democratic 
governance  shows  no  signs  of  abating,   and  during  the  1990- 
1991  school  year  a  growing  number  of  states  and  local 
districts  announced  restructuring  plans   (David,   1991) . 

Despite  this  widespread  interest  in  SDM,   educators  have 
noted  the  paucity  of  systematic  studies  that  document  the 
processes  schools  follow  when  they  adopt  a  shared  decision- 
making reform  (e.g..  Office  of  Research  Evaluation,  1990; 
Sergiovanni,   1989;  Wallace,   1990).     Malen  et  al .  (1990a) 
cautioned  that  most  project  descriptions  are  first  person 
anecdotes  and  found  only  eight  studies  that  systematically 
investigated  school-based  management. 

Although  they  identified  few  systematic  studies,  Malen 
et  al.    (1990a)   used  them  to  determine  whether  democratic 
governance  structures  led  to  wider  participation  in  decision 
making  and  found  that,   in  spite  of  all  the  encouraging 
rhetoric,   shared  governance  in  practice  did  not  fulfill  its 
promise.     They  noted  the  difficulty  in  determining  the 


extent  to  which  the  introduction  of  a  governance  structure 
actually  altered  formal  decision-making  arrangements.  The 
widely  different  forms  school-based  management  takes  even 
within  a  single  district   (e.g.,  Dade  County  Schools,  see 
Fernandez,   1989)   make  generalizations  difficult.  However, 
Malen  et  al.    (1990a)   claimed  that,   in  the  cases  they 
reviewed,   "there  is  little  evidence  that  school-based 
management  alters  influence  relationships,  renews 
organizations  or  engenders  the  characteristics  of 
academically  effective  schools"   (p.   324)   and  concluded  that 
the  reforms  they  studied  simply  failed  to  produce  any 
substantive  change. 

The  resistance  by  schools  to  substantive  change  has 
been  well  documented   (e.g..   Ball,   1987;  Johnson,  1990; 
Rosenholtz,   1989) .     The  norms  of  school  cultures  are 
tenacious  and  work  to  maintain  traditional  attitudes  and 
relationships.     Cuban   (1984)   and  Shannon   (1990)  examined 
school  practices  in  the  United  States  and  found  that  little 
has  changed  over  the  span  of  our  history.     We  have  had  many 
years  to  acquire  notions  of  the  way,   in  Herndon's  (1968) 
phrase,   school  is  "spozed  to  be." 

Malen  et  al.    (1990a)   attributed  the  lack  of  change  in 
decision-making  patterns,   in  part,   to  norms  of  behavior 
adhered  to  by  school  personnel.     Participants  in  school- 
based  management  had  deeply  ingrained  ideas  about  the  extent 
to  which  they  should  become  involved  in  decision  making. 
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Norms  of  propriety  kept  public  conflict  to  a  minimum,  and 
deliberations  focused  on  marginal  issues.     Writing  in  1932, 
Waller  stated  that  schools  are  organized  around  an 
"authority  principle, "  a  basic  system  of  domination  and 
subordination  that  permeates  educational  organizations  from 
the  classroom  to  the  highest  levels  of  school  governance  (p. 
9).     The  findings  of  Malen  et  al.    (1990a)   suggest  the 
authority  principle  is  still  in  effect  and  is  not 
necessarily  altered  by  the  creation  of  new  governance 
structures . 

Malen  et  al.    (1990a)   also  identified  other  sets  of 
factors  to  explain  the  lack  of  change  induced  by  school- 
based  management  structures.     One  set  related  to  the 
composition  of  groups  and  the  dispositions  of  participants. 
School  committees  and  councils  tended  to  be  homogeneous 
groups  who  chose  to  participate  in  the  process  more  from  a 
desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  school  than  from  a  desire  to 
effect  change.     The  authority  delegated  to  shared  decision- 
making bodies  was  seen  as  ambiguous.     Members  seemed  unsure 
of  the  parameters  of  their  power.     Another  set  of  factors 
related  to  resources  available  to  the  groups.  Participants 
were  seldom  provided  with  sufficient  time,   training,  or 
funding.     Although  the  intent  of  reform  was  to  democratize 
the  governance  of  schools,  the  traditional  patterns  of 
behavior  in  those  schools  mediated  that  intent. 
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The  work  done  by  Malen  et  al .    (1990a)   called  into 
question  the  many  success  stories  found  in  educational 
journals.     Their  review  of  the  literature  on  school-based 
management  revealed  a  lack  of  empirical  work,   confirming  the 
observations  of  other  educators   (e.g.,  Brandt,  1990; 
Wallace,   1990)   on  the  poverty  of  the  research  base.  Purkey 
(1990),   in  a  reply  to  Malen  et  al.,   warned,  however,  that 
"it  is  illogical  to  think  that  because  we  have  a  thin  and 
weak  research  literature,  the  phenomenon  the  literature 
attempts  to  describe  is  similarly  flawed"    (p.   373) .  Purkey 
found  it  "inappropriate"  to  assume  that  even  if  current 
implementation  of  school-based  management  is  limited,  the 
concept  itself  should  be  dismissed  as  a  reform  vehicle  (p. 
373) .     Considering  the  popularity  of  school-based 
management,  Malen  et  al.  urged  that  educators  systematically 
examine  instances  of  shared  governance  and  seek  insights  to 
inform  current  and  future  practices.     Although  they  found  no 
documented  cases  of  shared  governance  structures  that  led  to 
a  broadened  decision  making,   they  admitted  that  there  might 
be  "isolated  instances"  where  school-based  management  was 
making  changes  in  schools   (p.  327).     Further  investigation 
is  needed  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  such  instances 
exist  and  the  circumstances  that  nurture  them. 

As  more  schools  adopt  democratic  governance  structures, 
there  is  a  need  to  understand  what  happens— and  what  does 
not  happen— as  a  result  of  these  structural  changes. 
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Sergiovanni   (1989)   distinguished  between  policies  as  stated 
and  policies  in  use.     The  good  ideas  proposed  by  reformers, 
he  argued,  are  not  enough;     attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
implementation  process  itself.     Wallace   (1990),  writing 
about  the  attempts  of  Pittsburgh  public  schools  to  implement 
democratic  reform  through  instructional  cabinets,  was 
surprised  to  find  studies  that  would  provide  guidelines 
"unfortunately  rare"    (p.  3). 

Purpose  and  Nature  of  the  Study 
We  know  little  about  what  happens  when  schools  adopt 
new  governance  structures.     Consequently,   the  purpose  of 
this  study  is  to  trace  the  processes  that  occurred  as  one 
school  engaged  in  a  shared  decision-making  project.  A 
further  purpose  is  to  determine  whether  a  critical  theory  of 
school  leadership  can  help  us  understand  those  processes. 
How  does  a  school  culture  affect  the  implementation  of  a 
shared  governance  structure?    Are  there  factors  that 
constrain  or  promote  new  governance  relationships?     How  do 
governance  relationships  change  over  time?     Can  a  critical 
theory  of  school  leadership  help  to  explain  how  the  new 
leadership  structures  develop  and  determine  whether  the 
changes  they  bring  about  in  influence  relationships  are 
indeed  substantive?    Answers  to  these  questions  should 
provide  insights  useful  to  educators  embarking  on  SDM 
projects  in  their  schools. 
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The  school  district  of  Sea  Breeze  County  began  an  SDM 
pilot  project  during  the  1989-90  school  year.     A  team  of 
researchers  from  the  University  of  Florida  was  formed  to 
monitor  the  project  in  six  schools   (two  elementary,  two 
middle  schools,   two  high  schools) .     One  of  the  schools, 
Neptune  High  School,  was  the  focus  of  this  particular  study. 
Neptune  was  established  as  the  research  and  development 
school  for  the  county  in  1963  and  had  a  history  of  teacher 
participation  in  decision-making  activities.     The  school's 
background  made  it  a  likely  choice  for  studying  the 
successful  implementation  of  shared  decision  making. 

As  members  of  the  research  team,   a  partner  and  I 
conducted  163  interviews  with  members  of  the  Neptune 
community.     We  conducted  on-site  interviews  during  six 
school  visits   (see  appendix  for  schedule  of  on-site  visits) 
and  supplemented  on-site  data  collection  with  telephone 
interviews.     We  collected  documents  pertaining  to  the  SDM 
process  and  obtained  video  recordings  of  five  SDM  Council 
meetings.     Documents  and  transcriptions  of  interviews,  video 
tapes,   and  researchers'  notes  were  analyzed  to  examine  the 
process  of  implementing  SDM  at  Neptune  High. 

The  current  study  draws  upon  these  data  to  explore  the 
relationship  between  the  implementation  of  an  SDM  governance 
structure,   the  culture  of  a  school,   and  emerging  patterns  of 
leadership.     Malen  et  al .    (1990a)   amassed  evidence  that  the 
traditional  norms  of  school  culture  can  have  a  restrictive 
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effect  on  the  implementation  of  shared  governance 
structures.     By  looking  closely  at  ethnographic  data  from 
one  school,   I  may  find  ways  in  which  elements  in  a  school 
culture  can  facilitate  an  SDM  project  and  how  a  critical 
model  of  school  leadership  explains  ways  in  which  a  shared 
governance  structure  can  open  communication  and  bring  about 
changes  in  the  cultural  norms  of  a  school, 

Foster   (1986b)  proposed  that  we  look  at  leadership  in 
schools  in  terms  of  leadership  acts,  which  he  defined  as 
"acts  bounded  in  space  and  time   .    .    .  that  enable  others  and 
allow  them,   in  turn,   to  become  enablers"    (p.   187) .  A 
leadership  act  promotes  "democratic  and  rational 
participation"  in  the  life  of  the  school   (p.   187) . 
Habermas's   (1979)   ideal  speech  situation  elaborates  the 
notion  of  democratic  and  rational  participation.  According 
to  Habermas,  the  best  decisions  are  reached  when  all  those 
interested  have  the  opportunity  to  present  their  viewpoints 
freely.     Under  such  circumstances,   he  contended,  the  best 
argument  will  prevail.     People  engaging  in  acts  of 
leadership  bring  more  interested  parties  into  decision- 
making processes  on  issues  facing  a  school   (Foster,   1986b) . 

Early  analysis  of  the  data  from  Neptune  identified 
actions  that  seemed  to  fit  Foster's  definition  of  acts  of 
leadership.     Neptune's  faculty  numbered  99,   and  about  half 
of  them  participated  in  SDM  during  the  period  of  this  study, 
along  with  administrators,  noninstructional  staff,  parents. 


and  students.     Some  served  on  the  SDM  Council;  others  joined 
subcommittees  and  worked  on  preparing  proposals  for  new 
policies.     Some  helped  write  waiver  requests  that  were  sent 
to  county  or  state  agencies.     Most  participants  in  SDM 
activities  had  not  held  leadership  roles  before.  Neither 
Foster  nor  Habermas  elaborated  on  their  ideas  by  providing 
instances  or  examples.     Seeking  examples  and  counter 
examples  of  leadership  acts  in  the  context  of  a  school 
undergoing  an  SDM  project  may  determine  the  usefulness  of 
the  concept  to  understanding  SDM  and  may  help  build  an 
operational  definition  of  the  construct. 

The  following  questions  framed  the  analysis  of  the 

data: 

1.  What  evidence  is  there  of  shared  decision  making  at 
Neptune  High  School? 

2.  What  issues  has  shared  decision  making  at  Neptune 
addressed?    How  have  these  issues  changed  over  time? 

3.  What  factors  in  the  school  culture  served  to 
support  the  process  of  shared  decision  making? 

4.  What  factors  served  to  constrain  the  process  of 
shared  decision  making? 

5.  What  evidence  is  there  that  the  implementation  of 
shared  decision  making  is  altering  the  culture  of  Neptune 
High  School?    Were  there  changes  in  communication  and  trust 
among  members  of  the  school  community? 


6.     What  models  of  school  leadership  contribute  to 
understanding  the  findings  at  Neptune?     Do  Foster's  (1986b) 
critical  model  of  school  leadership  and  Habermas's  notion  of 
an  ideal  speech  situation  explain  and  inform  the 
implementation  of  shared  decision  making  in  the  high  school 
observed? 

Significance  of  the  Study 
The  comprehensive  work  presented  by  Malen  and  her 
associates  made  clear  the  need  to  look  beyond  the  creation 
of  new  governance  structures  in  examining  school  change. 
The  creation  of  new  structures  does  not  necessarily  lead  to 
the  creation  of  new  relationships.     Malen  et  al .  (1990a) 
have  identified  general  factors  within  the  school  cultures 
that  constrain  any  alteration  of  existing  patterns.  In 
contrast,   the  present  study  sought  to  identify  not  only 
factors  that  constrain  but  also  factors  that  enhance  and 
support  the  SDM  process.     Such  analysis  may  help  schools 
attempting  a  shared  governance  plan  gain  understandings 
about  the  conditions  that  nurture  SDM  in  schools. 

As  schools  adopt  new  governance  structures,  they  enter 
new  territory.     Altering  the  roles  and  relationships  in 
schools  is  difficult  and  complex.     Although  the  experiences 
of  the  people  at  Neptune  cannot  provide  precise  guidelines 
for  those  who  are  beginning  the  process,   they  can  provide 
insights  to  help  schools  make  sense  of  their  own  situations 
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and  provide  information  to  help  schools  avoid  or  overcome 
stumbling  blocks. 

Members  of  school  communities,  policy  makers,  and 
educational  researchers  need  ways  to  recognize  the  outcomes 

f  SDM  reforms.     Using  a  critical  model  of  leadership  to 
analyze  the  data  from  Neptune  High  School  may  provide  a 
useful  means  of  evaluating  SDM  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
participants.     Examining  changes  in  patterns  of 
communication  among  members  of  the  school  community  may  also 
provide  a  means  of  evaluating  the  effect  of  new  governance 
structures  on  school  culture. 

The  Vocabulary  of  Demncratic  School  Reform 
The  terms  used  in  the  literature  about  SDM  are 
confusing  and  elusive.     Their  meanings  seem  to  shift  as  they 
are  used  by  one  writer  or  another.     Terms  such  as 
restructuring,   site-based  management,  school-based 
management,   shared  governance,   and  shared  decision  making 
often  seem  to  be  used  interchangeably.     As  educators  take  on 
democratic  reforms,  their  actions  are  preceding  the 
vocabulary  they  use  to  describe  what  they  are  doing.  The 
terms  do  not  have  preset  definitions;  rather,  the 
definitions  are  evolving  as  schools  gain  greater 
understanding  of  the  processes  they  are  creating. 

The  term  restructuring  is  often  used  in  advocacy  pieces 
to  mean  a  fundamental  reorganization  in  the  ways  schools  are 
governed  and  teaching  is  practiced.     In  project 


descriptions,  however,  the  term  is  sometimes  used  to 
describe  a  minor  alteration  in  scheduling.     In  this  paper,  I 
will  use  the  term  restructuring  to  mean  a  major  change  in 
the  way  a  school  is  organized  for  governance  and  for 
teaching . 

The  terms  site-based  management,  school-based 
management,  shared  governance,  and  shared  decision  making 
overlap  in  meaning.     All  refer  to  delegation  of  greater 
authority  to  the  school  site.     Most  writers  also  use  the 
terms  to  mean  the  inclusion  of  more  members  of  a  school 
community  in  decision-making  processes.     The  people  who  are 
actually  included  in  the  process — faculty,  noninstructional 
staff,  parents,   students — vary  not  so  much  with  the  term 
that  is  used  but  with  the  way  it  is  interpreted  at  the 
particular  school.     Because  the  Sea  Breeze  County  project  is 
called  Shared  Decision  Making   (SDM) ,   I  will  use  that  term 
when  referring  to  a  process  of  school-based  democratic 
reform.     I  define  it  as  extending  the  base  of  decision 
making  through  a  governance  structure  to  include  groups 
traditionally  omitted  from  school-wide  decision  making. 

The  concepts  of  leadership  acts  and  ideal  speech 
situation  have  been  used  in  theoretical  writings  by  Foster 
(1986b)   and  Habermas   (1979).     According  to  Habermas,  a 
speech  situation  is  ideal  when  there  is  open  and  honest 
participation  by  all  those  concerned  with  the  matter  at 
hand.     Foster   (1986b)   defined  a  leadership  act  as  an  act 


that  enables  others,  that  brings  the  voices  of  others  into 
decision-making  processes.     Foster's  work  is  theoretical  and 
is  based  largely  on  the  writings  of  philosophers  such  as 
Habermas  and  on  the  work  of  educational  theorists  (see 
Foster,   1980,   1986a,   1986b,   1989) .     By  examining  the  actions 
and  events  at  Neptune,   seeking  examples  and  counter 
examples,   I  hope  to  explicate  definitions  of  these  terms. 

Outline  of  the  Study 
In  Chapter  II  I  review  the  literature  on  shared 
decision  making,   school  culture,   and  a  critical  approach  to 
school  leadership.     In  Chapter  III  I  describe  the 
methodology  employed  to  collect,   analyze,   and  report  the 
data  and  address  issues  of  reliability  and  validity.  In 
Chapter  IV  I  provide  a  description  of  the  school  and 
district  context  and  the  implementation  of  shared  decision 
making  at  Neptune  High  School.     In  Chapter  V  I  present  the 
findings  from  Neptune  to  determine  whether  a  critical  model 
of  school  leadership  explains  those  findings,   and  in  Chapter 
VI  I  describe  the  conclusions  and  implications  of  the  study. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

The  shared  decision-making   (SDM)  project  at  Neptune 
High  School  is  one  example  of  restructuring  efforts 
currently  underway  throughout  Florida  and  nationwide 
(Brandt,   1990).     In  1988,  Florida's  Office  on  Policy 
Research  and  Improvement  issued  a  recommendation  that  state 
and  district  policies  grant  more  freedom  and  accountability 
to  local  schools,  a  position  echoing  those  of  the  officials 
of  other  states   (National  Governors'  Association,  1988). 
Shared  decision  making  at  Neptune  is  nested  within  a  larger 
reform  movement  to  institute  shared  governance  as  a  means  of 
school  improvement . 

Advocates  of  school  reform  have  drawn  attention  to 
factors  in  the  school  culture  that  shape  the  actions  of  the 
members  of  the  school  community   (e.g.,   Goodlad,  1987; 
Lieberman,   1988b;  Little,   1990).     Cuban   (1984)  cautioned 
that  understanding  the  process  of  educational  reform  in 
individual  schools  requires  consideration  of  the  mindsets 
and  norms  that  are  hidden  within  school  structures. 
Literature  on  school  cultures  has  explored  the  importance  of 
leadership  to  a  healthy  school  ecology   (e.g.,   Goodlad,  1987; 
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Lieberman,    1988a) .     Advocates  of  SDM  have  called  for  new 
leadership  patterns,   altering  the  concept  of  leadership  to 
fit  a  democratic  ethos. 

In  this  review  I  critique  the  literature  on  shared 
decision  making  and  confirm  the  role  of  school  culture  in 
mediating  implementations  of  democratic  reform  at  the  site 
level.     I  then  examine  literature  on  the  school  culture  to 
identify  factors  that  might  constrain  or  enhance  shared 
decision  making.     Lastly,   I  describe  a  critical  theory  of 
school  leadership   (Foster,   1986a,   1986b,   1989;   Smyth,  1989; 
Watkins,   1989)   to  determine  its  usefulness  in  analyzing  the 
efforts  of  those  engaged  in  an  SDM  process. 

Shared  nerlsion  Making 
Educational  reformers  in  the  late  1980s  called  for  the 
restructuring  of  the  American  educational  system  (Murphy, 
1990a) .     Writing  in  1991,  David  noted  that  "five  years  ago 
the  word  restructuriT^g    was  unheard  of  in  education  circles; 
today  it  is  heard  everywhere"   (p.   11).     The  focus  of 
restructuring  has  been  on  the  organization  and  governance  of 
individual  schools.     Two  related  hallmarks  of  restructured 
schools  are  the  transfer  of  authority  from  state  and 
district  agencies  to  the  school  site  and  the  inclusion  of 
more  members  of  the  school  community  in  decision-making 
processes . 

Democratic  school  reform  has  as  its  "backbone"  the 
delegation  of  authority  from  states  and  districts  to  schools 
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(David,   1989b) .     Decisions  on  budget,  staffing,  and 
curriculum  or  program  development  are  typically  transferred 
to  local  sites   (David,   1989b;  Malen  et  al . ,   1990a).  Malen, 
Ogawa,   and  Krantz   (1990b)   used  the  term  "school-based 
management"  to  describe  schools  engaged  in  including  more 
people  in  decision  making  and  called  it  one  of  the  "hottest" 
of  today's  educational  reforms.     In  1980,   ERIC-CUE  entered 
6  items  into  its  data  bank  under  the  descriptor  "school- 
based  management";   in  1990  131  items  were  entered  bearing 
that  descriptor.     The  move  to  more  local  control  is  being 
supported  by  state  agencies.     A  survey  by  the  National 
C^overnors  Association  reported  that  by  1989  21  states  were 
allowing  restructuring  schools  to  apply  for  waivers  to  state 
mandates,   thus  accommodating  local  decision  making  (O'Neill, 
1990)  . 

Reformers  advocating  greater  school-level  autonomy 
have  also  called  for  greater  participation  in  decision 
making  by  more  members  of  the  school  community.     In  her 
review  of  studies  of  districts  adopting  SDM,  David  (1989b) 
found  that  SDM  schools  involved  teachers  and  sometimes  other 
members  of  the  school  community   (noninstructional  staff, 
parents,   or  students)   in  making  decisions  that  affected  the 
whole  school.     Usually  the  school  instituted  a  shared 
governance  council.     Representatives  were  chosen  by 
department,  by  grade  level,   from  preexisting  committees,  or 
at  large.     The  degree  of  decision-making  power  varied 
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widely.     Some  councils  served  only  as  advisory  groups; 
others  had  full  decision-making  authority.     The  issues 
decided  by  the  councils  varied  as  well.     Some  school 
councils  dealt  with  central  issues  of  schooling;  others 
dealt  with  peripheral  matters. 

Ogawa  and  Malen   (1991)   used  the  term  "multivocal"  to 
describe  the  literature  on  school-based  management.  They 
noted  a  preponderance  of  position  papers  and  status  reports 
and  a  dearth  of  empirical  work.     Malen  et  al.  (1990a) 
organized  their  work  by  reviewing  position  statements, 
project  descriptions  and  status  reports,   and  systematic 
investigations.     This  useful  way  to  organize  a  disparate 
body  of  literature  is  one  I  shall  adopt  in  the  sections  that 
follow . 

Position  Statements:    Calls   for  Radical  Change 

The  commission  reports  of  1986  heralded  the  decade's 
"second  wave"  of  reform  efforts.     They  brought  the  notion  of 
SDM  in  schools  to  national  attention.     Educators  and 
scholars  responded  to  the  reports  by  calling  for  new  roles 
for  teachers  and  by  looking  to  the  world  of  business  for 
successful  models  of  SDM  in  practice. 
Commission  rp.pnrt^ 

In  1986  four  influential  reports  were  issued 
encouraging  the  development  of  school  autonomy  and 
participative  decision  making  in  schools.     The  Carnegie 
Forum  Report   (1986)   called  for  changes  in  the  roles  and 


responsibilities  of  administrators  and  teachers.     The  Holmes 
Group   (1986)   advocated  the  prof essionalization  of  teaching 
and  a  greater  role  for  teachers  in  school  decision  making. 
The  National  Governors  Association   (1986)   declared  the 
school  as  the  unit  for  reform,   and  the  National  Education 
Association/National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals   (1986)   encouraged  broadening  the  base  of  decision 
making  on  the  school  level.     Since  the  publication  of  those 
reports,  many  articles  have  appeared  urging  schools  to  adopt 
more  democratic  structures  and  to  rethink  the  roles  of  the 
different  members  of  school  communities,   comprising  what 
Urbanski   (1988)   referred  to  as  the  "abundant  rhetoric"  of 
school  reform  (p.   48) . 

Much  of  the  rhetoric  has  focused  on  school  autonomy. 
The  National  School  Boards  Association   (Phillips,  1989) 
issued  a  position  paper  calling  for  autonomous  SDM  in 
individual  schools.     They  emphasized  the  need  for  each 
school  to  devise  its  own  way  of  sharing  decisions  and 
improving  the  school. 
New  roles  for  teachers 

Many  educators  and  scholars  have  stressed  the  important 
role  of  the  teacher  when  restructuring  a  school.  Darling- 
Hammond  (1990)   stressed  that  professionalism  results  from 
collective  autonomy  that  enables  teachers  to  assume 
responsibility  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  children.  She 
called  the  present  state  of  teacher  involvement  in  school 


decision  making  a  haphazard  occurrence  and  urged  that 
collaborative  teacher  decision  making  and  problem  solving  be 
embedded  in  the  organization  of  schools. 

Teacher  collaboration  was  also  advocated  by  Little 
(1990),  who  noted  that  teachers'   investment  in  planning 
teams  rests  heavily  on  the  latitude  they  feel  they  have  over 
decisions  in  crucial  areas.     It  is  not  the  behind-closed- 
doors  control  over  the  issues  of  teaching  that  makes 
a  difference — it  is  collegial  control  and  support.  She 
predicted  that  the  1990s  will  see  new  understandings  on  how 
schools  can  promote  leadership  in  teaching  by  teachers. 

Instituting  SDM  in  schools  takes  thought  and  time. 
Left  on  their  own,  a  faculty  of  teachers  will  not 
automatically  devise  strategies  to  work  together 
harmoniously,  effectively,  and  democratically.  Teachers 
need  support  and  practice.     They  need,   in  essence,  to  learn 
cooperation  by  cooperating  (Bolin,   1989) .     Teachers  will 
become  skilled  in  democratic  decision  making  through 
repeated  interactions  with  skilled  peers. 

Teachers  in  their  classrooms  constantly  engage  in 
decision  making  and  leadership  acts.     As  Barth   (1988)  noted, 
the  potential  of  teachers  to  exercise  leadership  and  improve 
education  goes  largely  untapped.     In  his  vision  of  shared 
leadership,  teachers  and  administrators  work  together  on  the 
problems  that  face  schools.     They  work  together  as  equals. 


share  ideas,  plan  together,  provide  feedback,   and  support 
each  other's  efforts. 

Empowering  teachers  strengthens  rather  than  weakens  the 
ability  of  principals  and  other  administrators  to  do  their 
jobs   (Maeroff,   1988) ,     Barth   (1988)   envisioned  a  community 
of  learners  in  which  teachers  and  administrators  both 
participate  in  leadership  opportunities.     As  Murphy  (1988) 
suggested,   sharing  of  authority  in  schools  is  dynamic.  When 
administrators  shift  authority  in  an  organization  to  various 
staff  members,  the  shift  serves  to  strengthen  their  own 
positions . 

Lessons  from  business 

Some  proponents  of  shared  decision  making  have  looked 
to  business  for  models   (e.g.,  Herman,   1989;  A.  Lewis,  1989; 
J.  Lewis,   1986,   1987;   Jenkins,   1988;  Schlechty,   1990)  . 
Siegel  and  Smoley  (cited  in  A.  Lewis,   1989),  management 
consultants  who  compiled  a  report  for  the  National  Governors 
Association,  pointed  to  a  number  of  parallel  issues  facing 
businesses  and  schools:     "Rethinking  the  mission,   doing  more 
with  less,   and  doing  things  better"    (p.   98) .     Educators  have 
drawn  on  the  work  of  business  analysts  such  as  Deal  and 
Kennedy   (1982),   Drucker   (1985),  Peters  and  Waterman  (1982), 
and  Waterman   (1987)   to  find  successful  procedures  that  might 
inform  the  organization  of  schools. 

Decision  making  in  successful  companies  is  often 
delegated  to  the  level  closest  to  the  activity  touched  by 


the  decision.     Peters  and  Waterman  found  that  successful 
companies  pushed  authority  down  to  its  lowest  level  so  that 
decisions  were  made  by  those  with  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  consequences  of  those  decisions.     Drucker  (1985), 
studying  innovations  in  successful  companies,   reported  that 
innovations  were  most  likely  to  be  found  close  to  the  events 
they  affected.     Ouchi   (1981)   coined  the  term  Theory  Z  to 
describe  the  shared  decision  making  he  found  in  Japanese 
corporations.     The  corporations  Ouchi  described  used  small, 
autonomous  teams  to  perform  tasks.     George   (1983)  proposed 
that  schools  follow  the  Theory  Z  model  and  institute  small, 
independent,   interdisciplinary  teams  of  teachers  to  plan  and 
implement  educational  programs. 

The  advocates  of  SDM  have  argued  for  site-level 
autonomy  and  participative  leadership.     They  have  stressed 
the  need  for  a  school  culture  that  values  teacher 
prof essionalization  and  communication.     They  have  called  for 
new  patterns  of  leadership.     Using  successful  business  as 
examples,   they  have  argued  that  shared  decision  making 
works . 

Project  Descriptions  and  Status  Reports:  Vo-irf^<^ 
from  the  Field 

Many  of  the  project  descriptions  that  have  appeared  in 
the  literature  have  been  written  by  insiders  (e.g., 
Delehant,   1990;   Ingwerson,   1990;  Meier,   1987;  Mitchell, 
1990a;  Urbanski,   1988).     Malen  et  al.    (1990a)   suggested  that 
project  reports  tend  to  describe  successful  attempts  at  SDM, 
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and  indeed  some  authors  I  encountered  in  my  review  of  the 
literature  told  success  stories   (e.g.,  Diessner,  1990; 
Gandura  &  Fish,   1991;   Ingwerson,   1990;  Johnston,   1990)  . 
Other  authors,  however,  wrote  about  the  stumbling  blocks 
they  were  encountering.     Meadows   (1990)   described  the 
problems  of  a  school  accustomed  to  an  authoritarian 
principal  adjusting  to  shared  governance.     Rothstein  (1990) 
noted  that  there  was  not  much  change  in  the  first  year  of  an 
SDM  project  in  Los  Angeles  and  reported  that  the  council 
tended  to  deal  with  managerial  issues   (e.g.,  detention  rooms 
and  "tardy  sweeps") .     Some  participant  writers  were  cautious 
about  declaring  SDM  a  success.     Urbanski   (1989),  for 
example,  was  tentative  about  the  future  of  SDM  in  Rochester. 

Many  recent  project  reports  have  included  advice  for 
those  beginning  shared  decision  making.     Some  have  mentioned 
the  crucial  need  for  school  board  support  and  warned  of 
resistance  from  teachers  who  previously  have  held  powerful 
positions  such  as  grade-level  leaders  or  department  heads 
(e.g.,  Mitchell,   1990a,   1990b).     Domenech   (1989)  advised 
providing  participants  with  training  in  problem-solving 
techniques  and  cautioned  that  democratization  needs  to  be 
gradual . 

Participants  have  stressed  the  importance  of  school 
culture  and  leadership  on  new  governance  structures. 
Johnston,   Bickel,   and  Wallace   (1990),   writing  about  schools 
in  Pittsburgh,  noted  that  instructional  cabinets  (their 


school  councils)   held  discussions  on  ways  to  develop  a 
professional  climate.     Aronstein,  Marlow,   and  Desilets 
(1990)   described  a  middle  school  in  Massachusetts  in  which 
the  principal's  change  in  role  from  ultimate  decision  maker 
to  facilitator  proved  difficult  but  crucial  to  the  growth  of 
a  collaborative  school  culture. 

Not  all  project  descriptions  have  been  written  by 
participants.     Some  have  been  written  by  those  outside  the 
schools  or  districts  described,   and  some  have  reported  on 
multiple  sites   (e.g.,   David,   1989a;  Karant,   1989).  Although 
David  (1989a)  purposively  chose  promising  districts  to 
describe,   she  cautioned  that  it  was  too  soon  to  declare  any 
of  the  districts'  efforts  a  success. 

The  projects  described  varied  greatly  in  what  they  have 
undertaken  and  what  they  have  accomplished.     As  Malen  et  al . 
(1990a)   suggested,  many  of  the  authors  emphasized  the 
positive  in  their  accounts.     Other  authors,  however,  pointed 
out  difficulties  in  implementing  SDM.     Perhaps  the  most 
trustworthy  generality  that  can  be  drawn  about  the  projects 
is  their  diversity.     The  schools  were  distinct  organizations 
with  distinct  cultures.     The  shared  governance  projects  they 
implemented  go  by  different  names  and  have  different  aims. 
Their  outcomes  vary  from  site  to  site,   and  most  authors  of 
project  descriptions  agree  that  the  context  of  the  school, 
its  culture,   and  its  leadership  have  an  impact  on  the 
development  of  democratic  reform  efforts. 
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Systematic  Investigations:     Research  on  Shared  :^  ' 

Decision  Making 

Malen  et  al .    (1990a)   have  written  the  only 
comprehensive  review  of  the  literature  on  shared  decision 
making.     I  begin  this  section  with  a  critique  of  their  work 
and  examine  each  of  the  systematic  studies  they  identified. 
I  then  review  other  systematic  studies,   including  the  well- 
documented  examples  of  SDM  in  New  York  City's  District  4  and 
Florida's  Dade  County  schools. 

Critique  of  Malen,  Ogawa.   and  Krantz   (1990a)  ,  ^:  -  :r.-  - 

Malen  et  al.    (1990a)   reviewed  literature  on  shared 
decision  making  and  concluded  that  in  spite  of  the  eloquence 
of  the  position  pieces  and  the  glowing  accounts  of  some 
project  descriptions,   a  review  of  systematic  studies 
revealed  that  shared  decision  making  simply  did  not  happen. 
In  schools  that  had  instituted  councils  for  sharing 
decisions,   decision  making  remained  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  traditionally  manage  schools:     building  administrators 
and  district  officials.     They  classified  eight  studies  as 
"systematic  investigations"  of  school-based  management. 
Studies  were  judged  to  deal  with  school-based  management  if 
the  school  was  the  unit  of  improvement;  decentralized 
decision  making  was  considered  a  vehicle  of  school 
improvement;  and  the  school  was  given  the  authority  to  make 
decisions  on  "core  domains"    (budget,  personnel,   and  program) 
(p.   294) .     Studies  were  judged  to  be  systematic  if  they 
specified  their  research  questions  and  methods,  addressed 


methodological  concerns,   and  developed  explanations  for 
their  findings.     The  studies  provided  Malen  et  al .  (1990a) 
with  the  basis  for  judging  the  extent  to  which  desired 
outcomes  of  SDM  have  empirical  support . 

The  eight  studies  reviewed  by  Malen  et  al .    (1990a)  were 

(a)  the  California  School  Improvement  Program  evaluation, 

(b)  the  Rand  voucher  plan  study,    (c)   the  Rand  study  of 
federally  funded  innovations,    (d)   David  and  Peterson's 
school  improvement  study,    (e)   a  study  of  devolution  in 
Australia,    (f)   an  evaluation  of  New  York's  Experimental 
Elementary  Program,    (g)   a  study  of  Minnesota's  school-based 
management  program,   and   (h)   the  investigation  of  Salt  Lake 
City's  school-based  management  plan. 

Malen  et  al.    (1990a)   did  not  describe  any  of  the 
studies  separately.     Their  conclusion — that  school-based 
management  did  not  fulfill  its  promise — was  based  on 
generalizations  they  drew  across  the  studies.     A  closer  look 
at  the  studies  they  labeled  "systematic"  revealed  a  more 
complex  picture  of  shared  governance  in  schools.     I  reviewed 
the  works  listed  by  Malen  et  al .  pertaining  to  the  eight 
studies  and  also  reviewed  additional  sources  on  the  studies. 
In  the  critique  that  follows,   I  describe  the  studies 
individually . 

California  School  Improvement  Program.     Malen  et  al . 
(1990a)   cited  five  works  authored  by  members  of  Herman  and 
Weiler  Associates,  a  firm    designated  by  the  California 
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legislature  to  conduct  a  3-year  $1,000,000  evaluation  of  the 
California  School  Improvement  Program  (Cal  SIP)    (March  & 
Herman,   1984) .     Other  research  reports  have  also  described 
the  Herman  and  Weiler  findings   (e.g.,  Degener,   1983;  Marsh  & 
Herman,   1984)   on  this  large-scale  evaluation  effort.  The 
Cal  SIP  was  a  voluntary  plan  introduced  in  1977,   and  over 
half  of  California  schools  chose  to  participate.  Joining 
Cal  SIP  required  the  forming  of  a  SIP  council  charged  with 
writing  and  implementing  a  school  improvement  plan.  Herman 
and  Weiler  surveyed  teachers,   administrators,  and  parents  in 
196  schools   (Herman,  Weiler,   Czesak,   Gjelten,   &  Izu,   1981) . 
They  were  looking  for  student-centered  improvement,  organization- 
centered  improvement,   improvement  of  community  relations, 
and  measures  of  general  school  quality.     They  found  that 
more  than  half  of  the  schools  scored  higher  on  their 
measures  after  participation  in  Cal  SIP,   one-third  stayed 
the  same,   and  one-eighth  declined.     The  researchers' 
analysis  of  the  data  indicated  that  organizational  climate 
and  the  competence  of  the  principal  made  a  difference  in  the 
way  SIP  was  implemented   (Degener,   1983) .     They  concluded 
that 

background  factors  will  dramatically  influence  the 
implementation  process  at  the  local  site.    ...  In 
some  schools,   SIP  was  a  catalyst  for  change:  It 
sparked  new  ways  of  planning,   stimulated  a  spirit 
of  school-wide  cooperation  and  renewal,   and  was 
instrumental  in  raising  student  performance. 
(Marsh  &  Herman,    1984,   p.  6) 
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Voucher  plan  study.     The  Rand  center,  under  the 
direction  of  Shavelson   (1981),   studied  voucher  plans  in  four 
sites   (Alum  Rock,  CA;  Eugene,  OR;  Cincinnati,  OH;  and 
Minneapolis,  MN) .     Data  were  collected  in  1976  and  1977. 
The  Alum  Rock  program,   which  developed  mini-schools  of 
choice,   received  the  most  attention.     No  differences  were 
found  in  the  student  achievement  or  noncognitive  outcomes 
measured,   and  teachers  reported  the  program  unsuccessful. 
Some  were  reluctant  to  assume  added  managerial  duties 
without  release  time.     Most  teachers  responded  positively, 
however,  to  having  a  voice  in  program  control  (Rasmussen, 
1981),  and  results  varied  from  school  to  school.  When 
teachers  perceived  that  the  staff  was  cohesive,  that 
policies  were  agreed  upon,   and  that  the  principal  was 
supportive,   schools  had  higher  reading  achievement  scores 
(Shavelson,   1981).     Unlike  Malen  et  al. (1990a),   the  Rand 
study  authors  did  not  dismiss  the  innovations  they  studied 
as  ineffective.     Instead,  they  stressed  the  importance  of 
the  contexts  of  the  individual  school  on  the  way  in  which 
the  voucher  plans  were  implemented. 

Rand  Study  of  federally  funded  programs.     An  earlier 
Rand  study  directed  by  Herman  and  McLaughlin   (1976)  was 
commissioned  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  evaluate  the 
effects  of  federally  funded  innovative  programs.  They 
concluded  that  the  effects  of  innovative  programs  at  the 
local  level  were  seldom  the  effects  intended  by  program 


designers.     The  innovation's  local  institutional  setting  had 
the  major  influence  on  the  project's  prospects  for  effective 
implementation.     Project  outcomes  depended  more  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  local  school  culture  than  on  any 
other  factor. 

School  improvement  study.     David  and  Peterson  (1984) 
collected  their  data  through  site  visits  to  32  schools  in  7 
states  in  1981.     They  attempted  to  find  good  examples  of  the 
projects  under  study   (New  York  City  School  Improvement  Plan, 
New  York  City  Local  School  Development  Project,  California 
School  Improvement  Program,   Florida  School  Advisory 
Councils,   and  Individually  Guided  Education) .     The  authors 
found  that  decision-making  groups  in  schools  rarely  effected 
changes  in  instructional  practices  but  did  not  find  the 
practices  they  identified  counterproductive.     Rather,  the 
authors  contended,  the  schools  had  not  yet  moved  far  enough 
in  involving  teachers  in  decision  making.     Teachers  getting 
together  to  work  on  school-wide,  noninstructional  matters 
seemed  to  David  and  Peterson  to  mean  that  such  schools  were 
moving  in  the  right  direction. 

Study  of  devolution  in  Australia.     Chapman  and  Boyd 
(1987)   reported  on  decentralization  and  devolution  in  the 
Australian  state  of  Victoria.     From  1872  to  1968,  the 
Victorian  Education  Department  maintained  a  highly 
centralized  bureaucratic  system.     During  the  1970s  the 
system  went  through  a  major  shift  from  state  authority  to 


local  authority.     The  research  Chapman  and  Boyd  reported  was 
based  on  interviews  with  principals,  many  of  whom  felt  ill- 
prepared  to  take  on  the  additional  responsibilities  of 
decentralization  and  to  share  those  responsibilities  with 
their  faculties  and  communities.     Principals  expressed  their 
great  frustration  with  the  process.     Teachers  and  principals 
had  to  play  new  roles,   and  relationships  were  altered  as 
principals  were  forced  to  consult  and  involve  many  more 
people  in  decision  making  than  they  had  in  the  past. 
Chapman  and  Boyd  reported  that  principals'  reactions  to 
devolution  varied.     Although  some  complained  of  a  loss  of 
authority,  others  welcomed  the  support  gained  by  delegating 
decision  making  to  a  school  council. 

New  York' s  Experimental  Elementary  Program .  Mann 
(1974)   reported  on  the  Experimental  Elementary  Program  in 
New  York  City  schools.     Located  in  the  schools  deemed  most 
in  need  of  reform,  the  Program  attempted  to  involve  teachers 
and  parents  in  local  councils.     Mann  found  little  changed  in 
most  schools  and  noted  that  administrators  were,  generally, 
reluctant  to  share  decisions  with  others.     However,   in  some 
schools   (about  one  quarter  of  them),   decisions  were  shared. 
Mann  concluded  that  the  leadership  of  schools  was  key  to  the 
level  of  input  elicited  in  a  shared  decision-making 
structure . 

Minnesota's  school-based  management  study.  Jenni 
(1990)   reported  on  the  case  studies  Malen  et  al .  cited  from 


unpublished  documents  written  at  the  Strategic  Management 
Research  Center  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  The 
research  team  conducted  a  longitudinal  study  of  two 
districts  over  4  school  years.     The  team  concluded  that,  in 
spite  of  altered  governance  structures,  there  was  no 
transfer  of  authority  or  increase  in  stakeholder  decision 
making  in  the  schools  they  studied.     Jenni  did  not  report 
the  number  of  schools  studied  nor  any  variation  among 
schools . 

Salt  Lake  City  study.     Malen  et  al.    (1990a)   relied  most 
heavily  in  their  review  on  their  own  study  conducted  with 
the  Salt  Lake  City  schools   (Malen  &  Ogawa,   1988;  McLeese  & 
Malen,   1987) .     Malen  and  Ogawa   (1988)   called  their  research 
a  "confounding  case  study."     Noting  that  Salt  Lake  City's 
site-based  governance  councils  are  a  nationally  recognized 
model  of  SDM,  they  asserted  that  "if  site-based  governance 
is  likely  to  achieve  its  objectives  anywhere,   it  is  likely 
to  do  so  here"   (p.  252) .     The  Salt  Lake  City  model  uses  two 
governance  structures,   a  School  Improvement  Council  (SIC) 
composed  of  administrators,   faculty,  and  staff  and  a  School 
Community  Council   (SCC)   composed  of  SIC  members  and  parents. 
Both  groups  were  given  wide  authority  over  issues  of  budget, 
personnel,   and  program. 

In  examining  what  they  called  "influence 
relationships,"  Malen  and  Ogawa   (1988)   found  that  "although 
teachers  and  parents  have  access  to  decision-making  arenas. 


their  inclusion  has  maintained,  not  altered,  the  decision- 
making relationships  typically  found  in  schools"    (p.  256). 
Council  members  reported  that  there  was  little  discussion  on 
the  core  domains  of  budget,  personnel,  and  program.  The 
council  members  listened  and  advised  the  administration  but 
exhibited  little  decision-making  discretion.     The  issues 
which  received  the  greatest  consideration  in  the  SCC  were 
routine  matters  such  as  fund-raising  projects  or  sponsoring 
extracurricular  activities.     One  participant  remarked  that 
the  SIC  and  SCC  members  spent  most  of  their  time  endorsing 
decision  made  by  others.     The  "others"  were  the 
administrators.     The  principal  generally  set  and  controlled 
the  agendas  of  meetings,   and  teachers  reported  that  they 
approved  "what  the  principal  wants"    (p.  257) . 

Malen  and  Ogawa   (1988)   identified  factors  that  shaped 
these  influence  relationships.     They  noted  that  the  parents 
on  the  SCCs  tended  to  be  "veteran  volunteers,"  parents  who 
had  served  as  PTA  representatives  or  as  classroom 
volunteers.     Parents  joined  the  Council  to  serve  and  to  be 
informed.     They  did  not  join  in  order  to  advance  their 
particular  interests.     Teachers  on  the  SICs  generally 
deferred  to  their  principals.     Some  deferred  out  of 
appreciation  for  the  principal's  school-wide  perspective — 
"s/he's  got  the  big  picture"    (p.  261)— and  others  out  of 
fear  of  sanction.     Malen  and  Ogawa  also  cited  norms  of 
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propriety  and  civility  as  influences  that  prevented  council 
members  from  sincerely  expressing  their  views. 

The  research  Malen  and  Ogawa   (1988)   conducted  took 
place  in  two  phases.     In  the  first  phase,  telephone 
interviews  were  conducted  with  SIC  and  SCC  members.     In  the 
second,   97  in-depth  interviews  were  conducted  with  people  in 
eight  schools,  minutes  from  Council  meetings  were  examined, 
and  faculty  surveys  were  conducted  at  the  schools .  Case 
studies  were  written  about  the  schools  and  then  aggregated 
in  a  comparative  case  account. 

Malen  and  Ogawa   (1988)   did  not  report  how  long  it  took 
to  complete  their  study,  and  there  was  no  attempt  to  look  at 
the  shared  governance  project  over  time.     According  to  the 
Shared  Governance  Manual  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  District 
(1989),   the  shared  governance  project  began  in  the  1973-74 
school  year.     This  is  a  project  with  a  long  history.  Thomas 
(1977),  who  served  as  superintendent  during  the  early  years 
of  the  project,   noted  that  shared  governance  in  Salt  Lake 
City  came  about  out  of  an  agreement  reached  between  the 
district  and  the  teachers'  association.     He  noted  that 
shared  governance  could  serve  the  purpose  of  easing  tensions 
between  union  and  district  that  might  otherwise  be 
"destructive"   (p.   1),   adding  that  the  SCCs  made  "a 
significant  contribution  to  the  operation  of  our  schools" 
(p.   10) .     Another  observer  who  described  the  early  years  of 
shared  governance  in  Salt  Lake  City  claimed  that  the 


district  adopted  shared  governance  because  of  declining 
enrollments,   an  accompanying  loss  of  state  funds,   and  a 
decrease  in  public  confidence   (Morgan,   1980) .     He  asserted 
that  the  shared  governance  structure  provided  a  means  for 
people  in  the  district  to  work  together  on  their  problems. 

The  picture  Malen  and  Ogawa   (1988)   have  given  us  of 
Salt  Lake  City  does  not  place  the  project  in  a  proper 
historical  perspective.     We  have  no  sense  of  how 
participants  in  the  governance  structures  have  evolved  since 
1974.     Were  they  always  as  they  now  are?     Can  we  expect  that 
they  will  continue  as  they  are?    What  part  does  district 
support  and  training  play  in  the  behavior  of  council 
members?     Malen  and  Ogawa  noted  that  the  district  was  not 
conducting  training  at  the  time  of  their  study.  John 
Bennion,   superintendent  of  schools,   wrote  in  the  Shared 
Governance  Handbook    (Salt  Lake  City  District,    1989)   of  the 
need  for  "intensive  training  in  the  philosophy  of  shared 
governance  and  in  the  process  of  shared  decision  making"  (p. 
19) .     Was  training  conducted  in  the  past?    Although  Malen 
and  Ogawa  interpreted  the  data  they  gathered  during  the  time 
of  their  study,   they  did  not  address  the  question  of  change. 
Has  the  implementation  of  shared  governance  changed  the  Salt 
Lake  City  schools?    How?    What  changes  are  occurring  now? 

Malen  and  Ogawa ' s  (1988)  findings  are  presented  across 
the  schools  in  their  study.  They  did  not  differentiate  from 
one  school  to  another.     The  schools  selected  for  the  study 


were  chosen  specifically  because  they  exhibited  differing 
characteristics.     Two  of  the  criteria  used  to  select  schools 
were  "variation  in  reported  ability  to  make  decisions  and 
satisfy  members"  and  "socioeconomic  differences."  These 
differences  in  school  context  are  not  mentioned  again  in  the 
study.     The  norms  such  as  deference  to  authority  that  Malen 
and  Ogawa  identified  to  explain  their  interview  data  are 
general  norms  that  characterize  traditional  views  on 
schooling.     The  researchers  did  not  report  on  contextual 
factors  specific  to  the  individual  schools.     If  the  schools 
differed  in  the  abilities  of  council  members  to  make 
decisions,   this  was  not  reported.     Were  there  schools  whose 
council  members  felt  able  to  make  important  decisions?  If 
there  were,  what  factors  in  those  sites  enhanced  and 
supported  the  council  members?    Malen  and  Ogawa  have  amply 
reported  general  factors  that  constrained  shared  decision 
making  in  schools.     Were  there  also  factors  that  facilitated 
the  process? 

Malen  et  al.    (1990a)   concluded  from  their  review  of 
systematic  studies  that  "there  is  little  evidence  that 
school-based  management  alters  influence  relationships, 
renews  organization,  or  engenders  the  characteristics  of 
academically  effective  schools"   (p.   324) .     They  recognized 
that  school-based  management  schemes  delegate  formal 
decision  making  to  members  of  school  communities  in  a 
variety  of  ways  but  made  no  attempt  to  look  for  themes  that 
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would  account  for  the  variability.     A  number  of  the  studies 
they  cited   (Herman,  et  al.,   1981;  Herman  &  McLaughlin,  1976; 
Chapman  &  Hoyd,   1987;  David  &  Peterson,   1984;  Shavelson, 
1981)   reported  mixed  results  and  discussed  the  sources  of 
variation  in  their  analyses  of  their  data.     In  an  attempt  to 
present  an  overall  judgment  on  school-based  management, 
Malen  et  al.    (1990a)   ignored  the  variations  and  the  sources 
of  variation  reported  in  the  systematic  studies  they  cited. 

The  "second  wave"  of  school  reform  that  embraced  SDM  as 
an  avenue  to  educational  reform  began  in  the  mid  1980s 
(Murphy,   1990a) .     The  systematic  studies  cited  by  Malen  et 
al.  were  based  on  initiatives  begun  in  the  1970s.     Data  were 
collected  by  Herman  and  McLaughlin   (1976)    in  1973,  by  Mann 
(1974)   in  the  early  1970s,  by  Shavelson   (1981)    in  1976  and 
1977,  by  Herman  and  Weiler   (Herman  et  al . ,   1981)  between 
1977  and  1980,   and  by  David  and  Peterson   (1984)    in  1981. 
Although  Malen  and  Ogawa  (1988)   collected  their  data  in  the 
mid-1980s,   the  Salt  Lake  City  project  was  begun  during  the 
1973-74  school  year. 

Kerr   (1987)   noted  that  schools  are  "nested"  in  broader 
educational  contexts.     Those  contexts  include  time.  The 
1970s  was  a  time  of  centralization  in  American  education. 
State  departments  of  education  were  tightening  their 
controls,   and  federal  regulations  increased  throughout  the 
decade   (Cistone,    1989).     The  projects  cited  by  Malen  et  al . 
were  all  begun  before  the  appearance  of  A  Nation  at  Ric,v  and 
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the  publication  of  the  reports  of  1986  and  before  the 
discussion  of  restructuring  schools  through  shared  decision 
making  became  part  of  a  national  educational  conversation. 
A  closer  look  at  these  studies  revealed  that  they  pointed  to 
the  important  role  of  site  context  in  school-based 
management.     Studying  the  context  of  shared  decision  making 
includes  paying  attention  to  educational  factors  which  shift 
with  time. 

Not  all  empirical  work  done  on  shared  decision  making 
appeared  in  the  Malen  et  al .    (1990a)   review.     Some  studies 
have  been  published  since  they  completed  their  review. 
Other  research  studies,  based  on  surveys  and  interviews, 
were  not  included  by  Malen  et  al.  as  systematic 
investigations.     This  work  is  empirical,   however,   and  adds 
to  the  picture  of  shared  decision  making  in  practice. 
Survey  research 

Benson  and  Malone   (1987)   conducted  research  on 
teachers'  beliefs  and  preferences  concerning  involvement  in 
SDM.     They  surveyed  311  teachers  from  urban  and  suburban 
systems  and  asked  them  about  the  influence  they  believed 
they  had  in  decisions  made  at  their  school.     They  then  asked 
about  the  influence  the  teachers  would  like  to  have. 
Results  were  analyzed  to  find  the  percentage  of  teachers  who 
felt  themselves  deprived  of  influence.     Over  80%  considered 
themselves  deprived  in  technical  areas   (making  decisions 
directly  related  to  their  lives  in  classrooms),   and  over  95% 


considered  themselves  deprived  in  managerial  areas  (making 
decisions  related  to  the  general  running  of  the  school) . 
The  authors  concluded  that  teachers  in  the  mid-1980s  wanted 
greater  participation  in  the  leadership  of  schools. 

In  a  survey  of  154  exemplary  middle  schools  (schools 
that  had,   according  to  the  authors,  maintained  quality 
programs  for  at  least  10  years),   George  and  Anderson  (1989) 
asked  administrators  to  assess  the  reasons  for  their 
success.     Their  respondents  replied  that  "participatory 
decision  making  was  the  most  important  factor  associated 
with  maintaining  an  exemplary  middle  school.    .    .  . 
Establishing  a  faculty-administration  collaborative  unit  in 
the  school  is  essential"   (p.   68) .     Policy  decisions  on  many 
aspects  of  curriculum,   instruction,   and  school  structure 
were  made  collaboratively,  often  through  an  "open  and  almost 
democratically  operated  school  council"   (p.   68) . 

Interdisciplinary  teams  in  middle  schools,  often 
consisting  of  four  or  five  members,   generally  enjoy  a  fair 
amount  of  autonomy.     Erb   (1987)   interviewed  200  teachers 
working  in  middle-school  teams  and  their  administrators.  He 
reported  that  teams  engaged  in  planning,   problem  solving, 
and  generating  ideas  for  all-school  improvement.     Issues  to 
be  decided  upon  by  the  entire  faculty  or  by  the  Educational 
Council  were  first  discussed  at  the  team  level.     Erb  (1987) 
noted  that  teachers  reported  greater  satisfaction  with  their 
teaching  situations  when  they  were  organized  into 
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interdisciplinary  teams.     They  felt  their  team  decisions 
superior  to  those  arrived  at  in  isolation  because  they  could 
pool  their  perspectives.     Principals  reported  to  Erb  that 
they  believed  decisions  made  in  a  middle  school  were 
superior  to  those  made  in  traditional  school  organization 
because  administrators  had  greater  access  to  teacher 
expertise . 

These  survey  studies  indicated  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
teachers  to  participate  in  school-wide  decisions.     When  they 
are  engaged  in  making  decisions  that  affect  their  practice, 
teachers  report  greater  satisfaction  with  their  work. 
Administrators  who  have  worked  in  schools  characterized  by 
collaborative  teacher  decision  making  credit  the  democratic 
nature  of  the  school  for  its  success. 
Interview  studies  of  teacher  leaders 

Studies  have  been  conducted  investigating  teachers  who 
have  taken  leadership  positions  as  a  result  of 
restructuring.     Lieberman,   Saxle,   and  Miles   (1988)  followed 
17  teachers  in  New  York  City  as  they  took  on  supervisory 
roles  negotiated  between  the  union  and  the  administration. 
The  teachers  were  placed  in  buildings  different  from  the 
ones  in  which  they  had  worked  as  teachers.     They  reported 
personal,  professional  growth,   and  the  researchers  concluded 
that  teacher  leaders  were  providing  excellent  service  for 
other  teachers.     Because  the  teachers  were  placed  in  schools 
new  to  them,  they  first  had  to  become  acquainted  with  the 


new  setting.     Understanding  and  negotiating  the  new  school 
culture  was  the  task  teacher  leaders  reported  as  most 
difficult . 

In  other  districts  experimenting  with  restructuring, 
the  teacher  leaders  remained  in  their  own  schools.  Two 
interview  studies  have  reported  the  stories  of  teacher 
leaders  in  restructuring  schools.     Fay   (1990)  conducted 
interviews  with  teacher  leaders  in  three  schools  involved  in 
the  National  Education  Association's  Mastery  in  Learning 
program.     All  three  had  been  chosen  by  their  faculties  to 
lead  a  faculty  council.     Fay  found  that,   in  general,  the 
teacher  leaders'  visions  of  leadership  emphasized  sensing 
faculty  needs,  building  consensus,   articulating  goals,  and 
utilizing  teachers'  experience  and  wisdom.     The  teachers 
interviewed  told  Fay  that  their  developing  leadership  skills 
enhanced  their  classroom  skills.     Their  leadership 
experience  seemed  to  have  a  positive  effect  on  their 
professional  growth  as  teachers.     Fay's  interviews  with 
colleagues  of  the  teacher  leaders  indicated  that  their 
leadership  was  also  perceived  as  having  a  positive  effect  on 
the  culture  of  the  school. 

Wasley   (1989)   also  interviewed  teacher  leaders.  Unlike 
the  teachers  Fay  interviewed,  the  teachers  in  Wasley 's  study 
reported  negative  as  well  as  positive  consequences  of  their 
new  roles.     Wasley  asked  about  conditions  that  constrained 
or  enhanced  their  effectiveness.     The  teachers  reported  that 


time  was  their  greatest  constraint.     They  did  not  feel  they 
had  enough  time  to  teach  and  lead  without  sacrificing  one  or 
both  functions.     They  reported  that  a  lack  of  support  on  the 
part  of  some  faculty  was  also  a  constraint.  Wasley 
suggested  that  norms  of  privacy  and  isolation  and  an 
egalitarian  ethic  made  it  difficult  for  teachers  to  lead 
each  other.     The  teachers  also  felt  constrained  by  a  lack  of 
understanding  between  them  and  their  administrators  as  to 
the  nature  of  their  roles.     They  reported  that  the  opposites 
of  these  factors — adequate  time,   collegial  support,  and 
administrative  support — were  the  most  important  factors  that 
enhanced  their  effectiveness. 

Wasley  concluded  that  we  must  attend  to  factors  in  the 
school  culture  to  make  teacher  leadership  work.     Fay  also 
noted  that  as  more  schools  begin  restructuring  efforts  and 
as  more  teachers  move  into  leadership  roles,   there  is  a 
growing  need  to  understand  the  relationship  between  the 
teacher  leaders  and  their  school  contexts. 
Other  systematic  studies 

Like  the  studies  of  teacher  leaders,   other  studies  of 
SDM  projects  have  found  that  school  culture  had  a  profound 
effect  on  the  projects.     The  Southwestern  Educational 
Development  Laboratory  conducted  studies  of  SDM  through 
surveys  sent  to  230  practitioners   (Mutchler  &  Duttweiler, 
1990) .     Their  results  led  them  to  reach  conclusions  similar 
to  those  reached  by  Malen  et  al .    (1990a) .     They  found  that 


teachers  were  seldom  involved  in  decisions  about  fundamental 
issues  and  that  parents  functioned  mostly  as  advisors  or  as 
endorsers  of  decisions  made  by  the  professionals.  Mutchler 
and  Duttweiler  asked  those  surveyed  to  identify  barriers  to 
implementing  SDM/SBM.     The  barriers  participants  identified 
included  resistance  to  change,   lack  of  trust,   and  fear  of 
taking  risks.     The  researchers  concluded  that  changes  in  the 
school  culture  are  necessary  for  SDM  to  flourish. 

Reporting  on  a  study  conducted  with  faculty  in  six  high 
schools  that  had  structures  for  teacher  participation  in 
decision  making,  Weiss   (1991)   also  noted  the  importance  of 
school  culture.     She  found  that  changing  the  formal 
structure  of  a  school  does  not  change  the  relationships  that 
have  been  developed  in  a  traditional  organization.  For 
relationships  to  change,   she  suggested,   the  school  culture 
must  change.     Weiss  cited  the  example  of  one  school  that 
worked  to  develop  a  culture  of  participation,   respect,  and 
trust.     She  found  that  the  link  between  SDM  and  school 
achievement  was  neither  clear  nor  linear  but  noted  that  the 
improvement  of  schools  as  workplaces  for  teachers  is  a 
worthy  end  in  itself. 

In  Oregon  teachers,  parents,   and  community  members  have 
engaged  in  a  School  Improvement  and  Professional  Development 
Program  (Paule,   1989) .     Evaluators  of  the  program  completed 
a  study  that  included  issuing  of  a  set  of  two  questionnaires 
to  faculty  and  staff  (fall  and  spring),  conducting 


interviews  with  participants  at  72  sites,  and  reviewing 
documents  submitted  by  the  schools.     Paule  reported  an 
increase  in  professional  activities,  particularly  goal- 
setting  and  assessment  activities.     The  researchers  found 
that  outcomes  varied  from  site  to  site  and  that  leadership 
and  personal  involvement  of  a  wide  segment  of  the  school 
community  were  the  factors  most  closely  related  to  the 
participants'  declaring  the  project  a  success. 

The  Chicago  public  schools  have  been  engaged  in  a 
highly  publicized  decentralization  process   (Fitch,   1990) . 
Elenbogan  and  Hiestand   (1989)   reported  on  an  survey  study 
conducted  by  the  Chicago  schools  department  of  research  and 
evaluation.     The  researchers  sent  questionnaires  to 
principals  and  asked  them  to  distribute  the  questionnaires 
to  five  faculty  and  one  staff  member  in  their  schools,  a 
procedure  that  may  have  biased  the  sample.  Sixty-three 
schools  participated  in  the  study.     The  respondents  were 
asked  to  rank  the  degree  of  SDM  that  existed  in  their 
school.     These  ratings  were  then  compared  with  indicators  of 
other  factors.     Results  indicated  that  implementation  of  SDM 
was  not  a  predictor  of  student  achievement  or  attendance, 
whereas  the  percentage  of  students  from  low-income  families 
was.     Schools  that  ranked  higher  in  SDM,   however,   were  more 
likely  to  have  teachers  working  on  curricular  planning  teams 
and  to  report  better  communication  and  morale. 


Fitch   (1990)   studied  the  local  school  board  councils  in 
Chicago.     Unlike  Malen  et  al .    (1990a),  Fitch  found  parents 
to  be  active  participants  in  discussion  and  debate.  He 
noted  considerable  tension  among  parents  and  between  parents 
and  professionals  in  the  Chicago  councils.     Norms  of 
deference  and  civility  were  not  restricting  the 
participation  of  the  parents  he  observed. 

Malen  et  al.    (1990a)   did  not  mention  New  York  City's 
District  4  in  their  review,   a  curious  omission  since  the 
district's  reform  efforts  have  been  well  documented  in 
educational  journals  and  by  evaluation  reports.     District  4 
is  located  in  East  Harlem,   a  Manhattan  area  characterized  by 
poverty  and  a  population  that  is  65%  Hispanic  and  34%  Black 
(Fliegel,   1990) .     The  educational  reform  of  District  4  began 
in  1974  under  the  leadership  of  Anthony  Alvarado,  district 
superintendent,   and  his  Alternate  Schools  director,  Sy 
Fliegel   (Meier,   1991).     Alvarado' s  vision  for  District  4 
allowed  groups  of  teachers  and  administrators  to  form 
alternate  schools  that  would  be  housed  within  existing 
facilities  but  which  would  operate  autonomously.     Within  6 
years  over  half  the  students  in  the  middle  and  junior  high 
grades  were  attending  alternate  schools   (Meier,   1991)  . 

Each  school  was  given  the  opportunity  to  design  its  own 
curriculum  and  create  its  own  structures.     Some  schools 
chose  to  use  the  model  of  a  college  preparatory  private 
school  and  instituted  curricula,   school  rules,  and  dress 
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codes  accordingly.  Other  schools  organized  around  a  subject 
area  such  as  science   (Meier,   1987) . 

Probably  the  best  known  of  these  alternate  schools  are 
the  Central  Park  East  schools.     Deborah  Meier   (1987)  was 
asked  by  Alvarado  to  create  a  school  in  one  wing  of  a  public 
elementary  school  building.     Although  the  term  "shared 
decision  making"  was  not  in  vogue  at  that  time,  Meier's 
focus  was  on  building  a  democratic  community  within  the  new 
school.   "We  looked  upon  Dewey  ...  as  our  mentor"  (Meier, 
1987,  p.   754) .     The  school  began  with  a  K-2  population  of 
under  100  children  whose  parents  chose  the  school,  some 
because  of  recommendations  from  Head  Start  teachers  and 
others  because  their  children  were  having  trouble  in 
traditional  schools.     Over  the  next  11  years  Central  Park 
East  expanded  its  grade  level  offerings  and  in  1985  opened 
its  secondary  school  serving  grades  7-12    (Meier,   1987)  . 

By  measures  of  attendance  and  achievement,  the  District 
4  plan  has  been  a  success,  and  the  Central  Park  East  network 
of  schools  has  been  an  exemplar  of  educational  reform.  Mei 
(1989)  provided  attendance  figures  for  selected  New  York 
City  high  schools.     Central  Park  East  is  one  of  only  two 
high  schools  that  operate  under  the  jurisdiction  of  District 
4.     The  other  high  schools  that  serve  the  District's 
population  are  run  by  the  New  York  City  School  Board.  Mei 
reported  that  the  average  attendance  at  Central  Park  East 
for  the  1987-88  school  year  was  90.3%.     The  difference 


between  that  and  the  average  attendance  rate  for  other 
schools  in  the  district  was  an  impressive  23%. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  figures,  however,  are  those 
that  tap  student  achievement.     Fliegel   (1990)   reported  that, 
in  1973,   15.9%  of  the  children  in  District  4  in  grades  3-9 
scored  above  grade  level  in  reading.     In  1988,    64.8%  of 
District  4  students  in  grades  3-9  tested  above  grade  level 
in  reading   (Fliegel,   1990) .     The  Metropolitan  Affairs 
Corporation   (1991)   noted  that  in  1990  there  were  1500 
students  from  outside  the  District  4  area  that,  through 
special  request,   were  enrolled  in  District  4  schools. 

Meier   (1991)   wrote  that  change  in  schools  requires  "no 
vast  blueprint,   just  a  new  mindset"   (p.  2  66) .     The  schools 
she  and  her  colleagues  created  had  norms  of  democracy  built 
in  from  the  start.     "One  of  our  primary  reasons  for  starting 
the  school — although  we  didn't  often  say  it — was  our 
personal  desire  for  greater  autonomy  as  teachers,    .    .    .  Ours 
was  to  be  a  teacher-run  school"   (p.   755) .     Teachers  who 
chose  to  work  at  Central  Park  East  shared  the  vision  of  a 
school  in  which  faculty  and  staff  played  a  central  role  in 
decision  making. 

The  studies  reviewed  in  this  section  indicate  clearly 
that  school-based  management /shared  decision  making  is  not 
one  thing.     Schools  interpret  the  process,   as  Meier  (1987) 
noted,   according  to  their  vision  of  the  way  a  school  should 
be . 
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Site-based  management /shared  decision  making 
in  Dade  County 

One  of  the  most  publicized  experiments  in  SDM  has  been 
the  reform  efforts  of  Dade  County  Public  Schools  (David, 
1989a,   1991) .     Dade  County,   Florida,  began  a  pilot  project 
of  site-based  management/shared  decision  making  in  1987  with 
33  schools   (Collins  &  Hanson,   1991) .     Bolin   (1989)  declared 
that  "in  Dade  County,   Florida,    .    .    .  management  teams  of 
teachers,  principals,   and  in  many  cases  other  school 
personnel  and  parents  are  running  the  schools"    (p.   81) . 
Joseph  Fernandez,   superintendent  of  Dade  County  schools  at 
the  time  SBM/SDM  was  launched,  has  published  descriptions  of 
the  project   (e.g.,  Cistone,   Fernandez,   &  Tornillo,  1989; 
Fernandez,   1989) ,   and  the  Dade  County  experience  has  been 
cited  in  a  number  of  descriptions  of  restructuring  school 
districts   (e.g.,   David,   1989a;  Schlechty,  1990). 
Participants  have  documented  their  experiences  (e.g., 
Daniels,   1990;  Gomez,   1989)   with  anecdotal  accounts. 

The  Dade  project  was  jointly  conceived  by  the  Dade 
County  Public  Schools  and  the  United  Teachers  of  Dade.  Each 
school  that  wished  to  participate  in  the  project  submitted  a 
proposal  to  establish  a  Shared  Decision-making  governance 
body  and  a  description  of  at  least  one  innovative  project 
the  school  wished  to  undertake.     The  33  schools  chosen  to 
participate  could  request  waivers  from  the  Dade  County  Board 
guidelines;  the  union's  contract  provisions,   or  state 


Department  of  Education  regulations   (Collins  &  Hanson, 
1991)  . 

Site-based  management /shared  decision-making  project 
descriptions  have  told  success  stories.     Research  and 
evaluation  studies,  however,   indicated  that  the 
implementation  process  has  not  been  smooth  nor  complete. 
Rungeling  and  Glover   (1991)    interviewed  principals,  union 
stewards,   and  teachers  in  17  schools  and  found  support  for 
the  project  but  also  found  that  respondents  were  unsure 
about  the  project's  aims. 

Systematic  evaluation  of  the  Dade  venture  has  been 
conducted  since  its  inception  by  the  county's  Office  of 
Educational  Accountability   (Collins,   1988;  Collins,  1990; 
Collins  &  Hanson,   1991)  .     Presentations  have  been  made  at 
the  American  Educational  Research  Association's  annual 
conferences  on  the  research  gathered  by  the  OEA  (Strusinski, 
1990,   1991a,   1991b),   and  a  summative  evaluation  report  was 
released  by  the  OEA  in  January,   1991   (Collins  &  Hanson, 
1991) . 

The  summative  report  documented  the  evaluation  of  the 
33  pilot  project  schools  over  3  academic  years  (1987-88 
through  1989-90) .     Under  a  section  labeled  "Caveats  and 
Qualifications,"  Collins  and  Hanson  noted  that  the  "primary 
thrust  of  the  SBM/SDM  project  was,   and  is,  the 
Professionalization  of  Teaching,"  a  goal  they  defined  as  the 
involvement  of  teachers  in  school-level  collaborative 


enterprises   (p.   ii) .  The  report  is  in  two  sections.  The 
first  section  reported  on  project-wide  findings  and  the 
second  on  evaluations  of  selected  innovations.  The 
evaluators  included  the  three  survey  instruments  on  which 
they  based  the  first  section  of  their  report  and  summary 
tables  of  responses  to  items  on  those  instruments. 

The  first  instrument,   the  Teacher's  Spring  Survey,  was 
given  to  all  full-time  instructional  personnel  in  the  33 
pilot  schools  in  May  of  1990.     Because  similar  instruments 
had  been  given  in  the  springs  of  1989  and  1988,  comparisons 
were  presented  across  the  3-year  span  of  the  project. 
Results  were  summarized  by  reporting  the  percentage  of 
respondents  who  either  agreed  or  strongly  agreed  with 
statements,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  apply  statistical 
analysis  to  the  results  to  determine  the  significance  of 
changes  in  the  responses.     One  set  of  10  items  dealt  with 
SBM/SDM  operation  and  impact.     In  only  5  of  10  items  were 
over  50%  of  the  1990  respondents  in  agreement  with  "project 
favorable"  statements.     The  percentage  of  responses 
indicating  agreement  with  positive  statements  about  SBM/SDM 
declined  from  1989  to  1990  on  all  10  items. 

The  section  of  the  Dade  report  looking  at  the  "extent 
and  level  of  participation  in  SBM/SDM"  over  3  years    (p.  5) 
would  seem  to  corroborate  the  finding  of  Malen  et  al . 
(1990a)   that  even  when  provided  with  governance  structures 
intended  to  institute  SBM/SDM,  teachers  do  not  feel  they  are 


substantially  involved  in  decision-making  processes.  For 
example,  when  asked  to  rate  their  participation  in  making 
decisions  on  curriculum  and  instruction,   their  mean  rating 
was  "somewhat  involved."     When  asked  to  rate  their  provision 
of  input  to  decision  makers  on  curriculum  and  instruction  on 
a  1-5  scale,  their  mean  rating  was  2.98   (with  2  designated 
as  "slightly  involved"  and  3  as  "somewhat  involved") . 

What  the  figures  do  not  reveal,   however,   are  variations 
in  teachers'  perceptions  at  each  of  the  33  schools.  The 
report  gives  project-wide  data  only.     When  the  authors 
report  that  43.3%  of  the  respondents  agreed  with  the 
statement  that  "resources/time  spent   [on  SBM/SDM  are]  worth 
it  given  results"  in  the  spring  of  1990,   a  figure  down  from 
57.1%  in  the  spring  of  1989,   they  do  not  indicate  the  range 
of  opinion  those  figures  represent    (Collins  &  Hanson,  1991, 
p.   11) .     They  fail  to  provide  context  or  background 
necessary  for  understanding  the  data.     Were  there  events 
that  led  to  the  overall  decline  in  agreement?     Do  the 
figures  represent  a  small  but  strong  group  of  dissenters  to 
the  process?    Are  the  figures  uniform  across  schools?  Are 
there  conditions  in  individual  schools  that  might  explain 
the  responses  of  the  teachers?     In  their  desire  to  report 
central  tendencies,   the  Dade  evaluators  have  failed  to 
provide  adequate  information  to  interpret  their  figures. 

Like  the  project  descriptions,   the  systematic  studies 
present  a  variegated  picture  of  a  reform  effort.  The 


mediating  effect  of  the  individual  school  on  any  innovation 
has  been  clear  since  the  mid  1970s   (Herman  &  McLaughlin, 
1976) .     All  studies  that  examined  variations  among  schools 
reported  such  variations  among  schools.     To  understand  what 
factors  enhance  or  constrain  the  implementation  of  shared 
decision  making,   we  need  to  look  at  the  culture  of  schools. 

School  Culture 
Malen  et  al.    (1990a)   attributed  the  lack  of  change  in 
power  relationships  in  school-based  management  schools  to 
the  norms  governing  the  behavior  of  people  in  school 
settings.     Schooling  is  a  very  public  institution.  Lortie 
(1975)   referred  to  the  years  children  spend  in  school  as  an 
"apprenticeship  of  observation."     When  those  children  become 
adults,   including  those  who  become  teachers,  they  have  fixed 
ideas  of  what  schools  should  be  like.     Lortie  asserted  that 
although  schools  have  become  larger  and  more  bureaucratized 
in  the  20th  century,   the  organization  of  schools  has  changed 
little  since  colonial  times.     "The  ways  of  teachers,"  he 
noted,   "are  deeply  rooted  in  traditional  patterns  of  thought 
and  practice"    (p.  24).     Berger  and  Luckmann   (1967)  wrote 
that  our  institutions  appear  "given,  unalterable,   and  self- 
evident.    .    .    .  The  objectivity  of  the  institutional  world 
'thickens'  and  'hardens'"  with  succeeding  generations  (p. 
59) .     They  called  "habituated  actions"  the  routines  that  we 
take  for  granted.     Although  there  may  be  many  ways  of  going 
about  the  process  of  schooling,  habitualization  has  narrowed 
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what  we  perceive  as  the  choices .     We  do  things  the  way  we  do 
them  because  that  is  the  way  they  are  done.     The  persistence 
of  our  routines  in  schools  has  made  schools  'resistant  to 
change . 

Factors  that  Constrain  Shared  Decision  Making 

Many  of  the  routines  and  structures  in  traditional 
schools  constrain  democratic  reform.     Schools  are  typically 
hierarchical  organizations,   and  the  norms  influencing  the 
behavior  of  school  community  members  often  serve  to  preserve 
the  status  quo. 
The  authority  principle 

In  his  1932  study  of  the  sociology  of  schooling,  Waller 
wrote  that  schools  are  typically  organized  on  some  variant 
of  the  authority  principle.     Power  is  vested  in  the 
superintendent  and  sifts  down  through  layers  of 
administration  to  the  teachers,   whose  authority  seldom 
extends  much  beyond  the  walls  of  their  classrooms.  Although 
the  one-room  rural  school  house  differs  from  the  large  urban 
high  school  in  many  ways.  Waller  noted  that  the  "basic  fact 
of  authority,  of  domination  and  subordination  remains  a  fact 
in  both"   (p.   10) .     However,   as  many  beginning  teachers  have 
found,  the  authority  principle  can  be  overturned  by 
noncompliant  youngsters  at  any  time.     The  need  to  maintain 
discipline  keeps  schools  in  an  "ever  fickle"  equilibrium. 
The  authority  principle  serves  to  tie  teachers  to  their 
subordinates  and  their  superiors  but  does  not  encourage 


teachers  to  make  contact  with  each  other.     Although  Waller's 
study  appeared  60  years  ago,   little  has  changed  since  then 
in  the  basic  organization  of  schools   (Cuban,   1984;  Shannon, 
1990)  . 

The  generic  teacher  Waller  described  is  male.  Waller 
used  the  male  pronoun  throughout  his  book,   and  many  of  his 
references  are  clearly  to  male  teachers.     The  effect  of 
gender  on  teaching--an  overwhelmingly  female  teaching  force 
supervised  by  a  largely  male  population  of  administrator — 
serves  not  to  weaken  Waller's  observations  but  to  strengthen 
them.     His  notion  of  the  authority  principle  and  its 
resulting  pattern  of  domination/subordination  takes  on 
additional  meaning  when  considered  in  the  light  of  issues  of 
gender . 

The  norms  of  the  typical  school  culture  serve  to 
strengthen  the  authority  principle  Waller  identified  as  a 
fundamental  characteristic  of  school  organizations.  In 
schools  in  which  teachers  operate  in  an  autonomous  fashion, 
separate  from  each  other,   administrators  often  deal  with 
their  faculty  on  a  one-by-one  basis,  bringing  to  each 
relationship  the  power  of  the  administrative  position. 
Noblit,  Berry,   and  Van  Dempsey  (1991)   described  the 
deference  with  which  faculty  and  staff  often  regard 
administrators.     They  noted  the  manner  in  which  the 
isolation  of  teachers  permits  a  principal  to  attach  teachers 
to  him  individually  to  create  and  maintain  political  power. 


In  a  survey  study  of  teachers,  Blase   (1989)   noted  that  in 
their  relationship  with  principals,    "teachers  seemed  to 
operate  quite  individually  (almost  anarchistically)    .    .  . 
there  was  little  evidence  of  collective  consciousness  or 
collective  action"   (p.   403) .     Blase  attributed  this 
orientation  to  physical  isolation,   the  busyness  of  the 
teachers'   days,   and  the  norms  of  classroom  privacy. 
Norms  of  isolation  and  noninterference 

The  authority  principle  is  maintained  in  schools 
through  other  norms  that  also  govern  the  roles  and 
relationships  among  school  people   (Feiman-Nemser  &  Floden, 
1986) .     One  basic  feature  of  schools  is  the  isolation  of 
teachers  from  each  other.     Lortie   (1975)   referred  to  the  egg 
crate  architecture  of  schools  and  noted  that  although  all 
teachers  are  linked  to  the  administration,  they  do  their 
work  in  separate  cellular  cubicles.     The  daily  schedule 
further  works  to  isolate  teachers  from  their  peers. 
Teachers  spend  long  blocks  of  time  with  their  students  and 
have  rare  opportunities  to  interact  with  other  adults  during 
the  working  day.     The  isolating  effects  of  architecture  and 
schedule  are  heightened  by  norms  that  prohibit  the 
discussion  of  professional  matters.     Conversations  in  lunch 
rooms  and  staff  rooms  tend  to  focus  on  social  topics.  Even 
at  staff  meetings  the  matters  dealt  with  tend  to  be 
procedural  and  seldom  touch  on  subjects  related  to  teaching 


and  learning   (Feiman-Nemser  &  Floden,   1986)  .  Teachers, 
Silver   (1973)  noted,  have  peers  but  no  colleagues. 

In  secondary  schools  teachers  are  often  isolated  in 
their  departments.     High  school  teachers  tend  to  identify 
with  their  discipline,   and  departments  can  provide  a  measure 
of  collegial  contact.     Johnson   (1990)   reviewed  studies  on 
secondary  departments  and  found,  however,   that  teachers  are 
often  separated  from  colleagues  in  other  departments 
physically  and  that  the  departmental  structure  serves  to 
prevent  teachers  from  taking  a  balanced  view  of  school-wide 
needs . 

The  norm  of  isolation  is  related  to  the  norm  of 
noninterference.     Teachers  develop  a  feeling  of 
territoriality  over  their  own  classrooms  and  are  unwilling 
to  trespass  on  the  territory  of  others   (Jackson,  1968; 
Lortie,   1975) .     Most  teachers  regard  their  interactions  with 
their  students  as  the  most  satisfying  aspect  of  their  jobs. 
The  classroom,  however,  can  be  a  difficult  place  in  which  to 
work.     Feiman-Nemser  and  Floden   (198  6)   wrote  about  the 
"classroom  press,"  the  need  to  handle  a  variety  of  functions 
simultaneously.     Controlling  large  groups  of  children — on 
one's  own — for  extensive  periods  of  time  is  not  easy. 
Developing  a  classroom  community  in  which  children  can 
become  successful  learners  is  even  more  difficult.  Asking 
for  help,   however,   is  considered  a  sign  of  weakness,  an 
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admission  of  incompetence  even  for  a  novice  teacher  (Feiman- 

Nemser  &  Floden,   1986) . 

The  socialization  of  teachers 

As  new  teachers  enter  a  school,   they  are  quickly 
socialized  into  the  ways  of  their  fellows .     Rather  than 
bring  in  new  ideas,  they  quickly  adjust  to  the  old  routines. 
Albert  Shanker   (quoted  in  Deal,   1987)   described  this 
phenomenon : 

Ten  thousand  new  teachers  each  year  enter  the  New 
York  City  school  system  as  a  result  of  retirement, 
death,   job  turnover,   and  attrition.     These  new 
teachers  come  from  all  over  the  country.  They 
represent  all  religions,   races,  political 
persuasions,   and  educational  institutions.  But 
the  amazing  thing  is  that  after  three  weeks  in  the 
classroom,   you  can't  tell  them  apart  from  the 
teachers  they  replace,    (p.  3) 

As  teachers  become  socialized  into  their  institutions,  they 

become,   in  Berger  and  Luckmann' s  term,  habituated,   and  they 

lose  their  ability  to  seek  and  see  options.     They  narrow 

their  view  of  the  possible.     The  uncertainty  of  daily 

teaching  leads  to  a  search  for  security  which,   in  turn, 

stifles  creativity  and  experimentation.     The  strength  of  the 

norms  of  isolation  and  noninterference  assures  that  this 

search  will  take  place  without  the  support  and  collective 

wisdom  of  teaching  colleagues. 

The  uncertainty  of  teaching,   that  is,   the  need  for 

order  and  control  in  that  "ever  fickle  equilibrium, "  makes 

the  preservation  of  the  organization  an  end  in  itself 

(Waller,   1932,  p.   9).     Teachers  learn  quickly  to  defend  the 
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way  things  are  as  they  way  things  must  be,   and,   in  the 
process,  too  often  become  rigid  and  conservative  in  their 
outlook  and  their  actions. 
The  socialization  of  administrators 

Principals,   like  teachers,   are  shaped  by  the  culture  of 
schooling.     Wolcott   (1979),   in  his  study  of  the 
principalship,  noted  the  paradox  principals  face  regarding 
school  improvement .     They  are  told  they  should  be  change 
agents.     They  soon  find,  however,  that  the  successful 
principal  is  one  who  is  able  to  "contain  and  constrain  the 
forces  of  change  with  which  he  must  contend  as  a  matter  of 
daily  routine"    (p.   40).     It  is  the  principal's   job  to  manage 
and  maintain  school  stability. 

Innovations,  according  to  Wolcott,   occasionally  come 
from  teachers,  and  usually  come  top  down  from  a  higher  level 
of  administration,  but  rarely  come  from  the  principal. 
Wolcott  saw  principals  becoming  more  conservative  the  longer 
they  held  their  positions.     He  noted  that  the  evaluation 
processes  in  which  principals  engage  has  a  conservative 
effect.     Principals  are  shaped  by  a  process  that  links  them 
to  the  central  office   (as  evaluatees)  and  to  school  faculty 
and  staff   (as  evaluators) .     Both  influence  the  ways  in  which 
principals  can  relate  to  others  in  the  organization. 

Ball   (1987)   noted  that  principals  rarely  address  the 
larger  issues  of  schooling.     Rather,   they  focus  on  reducing 
the  uncertain  aspects  of  life  in  schools  in  ways  that  tend 


to  preserve  the  status  quo.     Wolcott   (1979)   wrote  about 
administrators  "responding  to  one  emergency  after  another" 
(p.   47)   and  likened  a  principal  to  an  on-duty  fireman.  The 
goal  for  such  a  principal  becomes  the  smooth  operation  of 
the  school.     Administration  is  defined  at  the  solving  of 
immediate  problems .     When  the  last  problem  of  the  day  has 
been  transferred  from  the  in-box  to  the  out-box,  the  day's 
work  is  done. 

Within  this  view  of  administration,   leadership  means 
maintaining  the  status  quo,   keeping  the  various  members  of 
the  school  community  contentedly  in  their  proper  positions 
in  the  hierarchy  of  the  educational  system's  bureaucracy. 
It  is  the  administrator's  job  to  maintain  the  authority 
principle . 

Exercising  Power  in  a  Hierarchical  System 

One  might  assume  from  the  above  that  there  is  no  room 
for  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  bureaucratic  structure  to 
exercise  power.     There  are  ways,  however,   even  within  the 
tightest  of  hierarchies,   through  which  the  authority 
principle  is  undermined.     Taking  a  micropolit ical  look  at 
schools,  Marshall  and  Scribner  (1991)  asserted  that 
understanding  school  culture  requires  examining  the 
distribution  of  power  allocated  among  members  of 
identifiable  groups.     Those  who  study  micropolitics  have 
noted  that  each  school  site  has  an  organizational  life  of 
its  own,   a  "social  climate,   organizational  culture,  ethos, 


and  subsystems,  pursuing  their  own  legitimate  interests  in 
mutual  dependence"   (lannoccone,   1991,  p.   465).  Assistant 
principals,  English  teachers,   school  secretaries,  honor 
students,   union  leaders,   department  heads,  parents  of 
learning  disabled  children,   and  many  other  constituencies 
have  bounded  interests  to  advance  and  protect. 

The  very  isolated  nature  of  teaching  gives  teachers 
considerable  power  over  their  workplaces    (Noblit,  Berry,  & 
Van  Dempsey,   1991)   and  mediates  the  authority  of  those  above 
them  in  the  school  hierarchy.     Writing  about  "spheres  of 
influence"  in  schools,  Willower   (1991)   characterized  members 
of  the  hierarchy  at  all  levels  as  "organizational 
protectors"  warding  off  any  unwelcome  intrusions, 
particularly  from  those  higher  up  in  the  educational 
hierarchy . 

School  improvement  efforts,   even  those  intended  to 
involve  teachers  in  decision-making  processes,   can  meet  with 
resistance  from  faculty.     Noblit  et  al.    (1991)  analyzed 
district-initiated  reforms  intended  to  professionalize 
teaching  in  seven  schools.     They  found  that  the  district's 
charge  to  professionalize  teaching  was  clearly  specified. 
The  faculties,  however,  used  the  opportunity  to  enhance 
their  own  power  through  subverting  district  intent.  An 
evaluation  of  the  project  determined  that  the  initiative  had 
failed.     Noblit  et  al .  pointed  out,   however,   the  political 
achievement  of  the  faculties.     By  not  allowing  the  district 
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to  define  professionalism  for  them,   they  defined  it  and 
negotiated  it  for  themselves. 

If,   indeed,   innovations  and  reforms  provide 
opportunities  for  teachers  to  exercise  power  and  define 
their  work   (Noblit  et  al . ,   1991),  then  the  challenge  is  to 
harness  that  power  for  school  improvement.     If  we  accept 
Dewey's  notion  that  participation  in  decision-making 
processes  is  educative,  then  all  members  of  a  school 
community  should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  SDM 
activities.     Teachers  should  develop  the  micropolitical 
skills  to  reduce  the  inequities  in  schools  and  give  voice  to 
previously  powerless  groups   (Marshall  &  Scribner,   1991) . 
Teachers  and  staff  who  have  been  silent  may  grow  in 
competence  when  they  have  opportunities  to  exercise 
professional  judgment,    join  in  conversations,   and  share 
growing  expertise  with  colleagues   (Bolin,   1989)  . 
Factors  that  Promote  Shared  Decision  Making 

The  work  on  the  micropolitics  of  schools  indicated  that 
even  within  a  restrictive  school  culture  teachers  can  find 
ways  to  make  decisions.     What  might  a  school  culture  be  like 
that  encourages  teachers  to  exercise  power  and  control  over 
their  teaching  situations? 

Norms  of  experimentation  and  colleaial i ty 

Little   (1982)   illustrated  the  variability  of  school 
culture.     She  not  only  confirmed  the  negative  strengths  of 
school  culture  but  also  identified  the  positive  effect  a 


school  culture  can  have.     Her  ethnographic  research  took, 
place  in  six  desegregated  schools  with  comparable  student 
demographics.     Using  achievement  test  scores  as  measures  of 
success,  three  schools  were  designated  successful  and  three 
unsuccessful.     Little's  study  looked  for  differences  between 
the  two  sets  of  schools.     She  found  that  teachers  in  the 
successful  schools  adhered  to  norms  of  collegiality  and 
experimentation.     In  such  schools  Little  observed  frequent 
conversations  about  teaching  and  learning.     Teachers  used 
concrete  and  precise  talk  to  express  their  ideas  clearly. 

In  the  successful  schools,   teachers  were  encouraged  to 
work  together;  most  played  the  role  of  teacher  educator  at 
one  time  or  another  with  fellow  faculty  members.     Instead  of 
making  the  many  decisions  that  teaching  requires  in 
isolation,   these  teachers  were  making  their  decisions  either 
in  groups  or  with  consultations.     In  the  process,  they  built 
a  shared  professional  language.     The  successful  schools 
afforded  teachers  time  and  opportunity  for  contact,  but 
Little  noted  that  teachers  in  these  schools  took  advantage 
of  even  a  few  moments  in  the  hallway  to  interact 
professionally  with  colleagues.     "The  temptation,  clearly," 
Little  suggested,   "is  to  associate  frequent  interaction  with 
professional  growth"   (p.  333).     Studies  by  Metz   (1978)  and 
by  Zeichner  and  Tabachnick   (1983)   confirmed  Little's  finding 
that  school  cultures  can  promote  innovation  and 
prof essionalization . 
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Quality  of  organizational  climate 

A  positive  school  spirit  also  promotes  teacher 
professionalism.     The  studies  conducted  by  the  Rand 
Corporation  in  the  1970s  revealed  the  importance  of 
organizational  climate  to  the  implementation  of  innovations 
(Herman,  McLaughlin,  Bass,  Pauly,   &  Zellman,   1977)  ,  Herman 
et  al.  asked  teachers  about  their  schools.     Did  they 
consider  them  good  places  to  work?     Was  there  a  positive 
school  spirit?    Would  they  describe  their  school  as 
efficient  and  work-oriented?     Did  they  believe  their  school 
had  an  effective  principal?     The  innovations  Herman  et  al. 
studied  were  being  implemented  by  only  a  portion  of  the 
faculty  in  each  school.     The  findings  suggested  that  the 
success  of  the  innovations  depended  not  on  the  attitudes  of 
those  involved  in  the  innovation,  however,  but  on  the 
attitudes  of  the  faculty  as  a  whole.     Herman  et  al. 
concluded  that  the  general  quality  of  a  school's 
organizational  climate  influences  the  implementation  of 
specific  programs  and  projects. 
Changing  School  Cultures 

We  need  not  wait  for  school  cultures  to  change 
spontaneously.     Citing  work  by  Kanter   (1982)   and  by  Deal  and 
Kennedy   (1982)   on  the  cultures  of  business  organizations, 
Schwartz   (1990)   asserted  that  positive  school  cultures  can 
be  nurtured.     Indeed,   the  thrust  of  the  movement  to 
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restructure  schools  is  to  change  fundamentally  the  normative 

order  of  the  traditional  school  culture   (Elmore,   1987) . 

Schwab   (1976)   commented  on  the  interactive  nature  of 

school  change  and  the  development  of  a  school  culture  that 

nurtures  school  change. 

Community  can  be  learned  .    .    .  human  learning  is  a 
communal  enterprise.    .    .    .  The  propensities  that 
constitute  community  are  learned  only  as  we 
undergo  with  others  the  processes  through  which  we 
learn  other  things.     Meanwhile,  the  support, 
communication,   and  example  that  make  it  possible 
to  learn  these  things  become  accessible  and 
acceptable  to  us  only  as  our  propensities  toward 
community  develop,    (p.   12  9) 

Rivzi   (1989)   drew  on  support  from  Dewey  to  argue  for 

the  educative  power  of  involving  teachers  in  decision-making 

processes.     He  asserted  that  schools  must  not  wait  for  ideal 

conditions  to  attempt  change. 

The  structural  changes  required  to  facilitate 
extensive  democracy  in  schools  are  considerable, 
and  they  vary  from  context  to  context .  Because 
the  capacity  of  schools  to  bring  about  change  is 
limited  by  broader  administrative,   social  and 
economic  constraints,   it  might  be  tempting  to 
suggest  that  unless  broader  administrative, 
social,  and  economic  conditions  change,  schools 
cannot  proceed  with  democratic  reforms.     But  such 
a  conclusion  is  self-defeating,  because  larger 
changes  will  not  come  about  unless  we  first 
initiate  small-scale  changes  on  every  possible 
front,    (p.  231) 

Those  who  have  advocated  restructuring  schools  through 
SDM  have  seen  school  leadership  as  a  key  factor  in  the 
development  of  a  school  culture  conducive  to  educational 
reform.     Lieberman   (1988a)   called  for  the  building  of  a 
collaborative  culture  in  which  teachers  may  assume 


leadership  roles.     Bolin   (1989)   declared  that  new  patterns 
of  school  leadership  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  improve 
education.     Earth's   (1988)   vision  of  a  good  school  is  a 
community  of  leaders  in  which  teachers  and  administrators 
respond  coherently  and  cooperatively  to  the  demands  they 
face  every  day. 

School  Leadership 

The  leadership  advocated  by  those  envisioning  school 
cultures  as  democratic  communities  is  different  from 
leadership  patterns  typical  of  traditional  schools,  patterns 
that  reflect  Waller's   (1932)   authority  principle.  In 
democratic  communities  all  members  have  the  opportunity  to 
put  forth  their  interests  and  ideas.     The  roles  played  by 
students,   teachers,   staff  members,   administrators,  and 
parents  shift  when  these  groups  work  together  on  common 
ground.     Leadership  in  an  SDM  school  is  not  restricted  to 
people  holding  specific  roles  but  may  be  assumed  by  many 
members  of  the  school  community.     In  traditional  approaches 
to  school  leadership,   leadership  was  the  exclusive  domain  of 
school  administrators.     New  patterns  of  school  governance 
require  new  theories  of  school  leadership. 
Traditional  Views  of  Leadership 

Foster  (1989)   reviewed  recent  leadership  theories  that 
have  gained  followings  among  theorists  of  educational 
administration.     He  traced  the  origins  of  the  bureaucratic- 
managerial  model  to  the  influence  of  Frederick  Winslow 


Taylor.     Leadership  in  this  model  is  a  function  of 
organizational  position  and  is  concerned  with  the  efficient 
management  of  the  organization.     Some  educators  working  in 
this  tradition  have  focused  on  the  characteristics  and 
behavior  of  leaders.     The  trait  theory  sought  to  identify 
the  traits  of  successful  leaders.     The  situational  approach 
considered  the  context  of  schools,  but  only  to  determine  the 
factors  in  the  context  that  influenced  the  effectiveness  of 
leadership  styles.     The  contingency  approach  attempted  to 
match  a  particular  school  context  with  a  suitable  style  of 
leadership.     In  all  variation  on  the  bureaucratic-managerial 
model,   success  is  equated  with  manipulating  followers 
effectively . 

The  work  by  James  MacGregor  Burns  on  political 
leadership  is  often  cited  by  administrators  for  its 
application  to  education   (Foster,   1986b,   1989) .  Burns 
(197  9)   identified  two  types  of  leadership:    (a)  transactional 
leadership,  based  on  an  exchange  relationship  between  leader 
and  followers  and   (b)   transformational  leadership  assumed  by 
people  able  to  inspire  and  transform  others.     Burns  used 
Ghandi  as  his  exemplar  of  a  transformational  leader.  A 
transformational  leader  possesses  a  vision  and  is  able  to 
persuade  others  to  believe  in  that  vision.     Not  all  school 
reformers  find  the  notion  of  a  transformational  leader 
applicable  to  schools,   and  some  question  whether  or  not  we 
have  a  sufficient  supply  of  charismatic  leaders  to  fill  all 


of  education's  administrative  posts   (Ellis  &  Joslyn,  1990). 
If  we  are  to  democratize  schools,  we  need  to  look  beyond  a 
transformational  leader  to  new  ways  of  viewing  leadership. 
Rallis   (1990)   warned  that  we  must  avoid  the  mistake  made  in 
earlier  reform  efforts  where  "every  principal  had  to  be  a 
hero"   (p.   186) .     Noting  the  difficulty  of  relying  on  a 
strong  principal  to  create  a  healthy  school  culture,  Goodlad 
(1987)   asserted  that  one  school  leader,  no  matter  how 
creative  or  energetic,   cannot  do  this  alone.  Traditional 
theories  of  leadership,   according  to  Smyth   (1989),  are 
rightfully  under  attack  at  the  present  time  because  they 
focus  only  on  the  person  in  an  authority  position  and  assume 
a  static  picture  of  the  leader's  followers. 
New  Leadership  Roles 

While  most  traditional  literature  on  school  leadership 
is  based  on  a  concept  of  direct  leadership,   there  has  been  a 
shift  in  the  way  many  scholars  of  school  administration  have 
considered  school  leadership  in  the  past  decade 
(Sergiovanni,   1989)  .     In  a  later  essay,   Sergiovanni  (1992) 
argued  that  we  must  change  our  leadership  mindscapes  to 
think  of  schools  as  true  communities,   with  community  norms 
serving  as  substitutes  for  direct  school  leadership. 

In  the  late  1970s,   researchers  studying  effective 
schools  urged  that  principals  provide  "strong  leadership"  to 
schools.       Strength  of  leadership  at  that  time  implied 
strong  control  over  the  diverse  members  of  an  organization. 


Ramirez,  Webb,  and  Guthrie   (1991)  noted  that  educators  are 
rethinking  the  effective  schools  research.     Research  on 
teaching  and  school  organization  is  yielding  a  more  complex 
and  extended  understanding  of  the  concept  of  leadership. 
This  understanding  requires  that  educators  rethink  issues  of 
appropriate  authority  and  power  relationships  within 
schools . 

Sergiovanni   (1989)   suggested  that  we  need  to  think  less 
in  terms  of  leadership  strength  and  more  in  terms  of 
leadership  density,  which  he  defined  as  the  extent  to  which 
leadership  roles  are  shared  and  leadership  broadly 
exercised.     Leadership  can  come  from  many  sources,  and  the 
more  leadership  opportunities  and  leadership  acts  a  school 
culture  can  nurture,  the  closer  the  school  comes  to  true 
school  reform. 

Rallis   (1990)  predicted  that  educational  leadership 
will  evolve  dramatically  over  the  next  decade.     She  defined 
leadership  as  "an  interactive,   dynamic  process  drawing 
members  of  an  organization  together  to  build  a  culture 
within  which  they  feel  secure  enough  to  articulate  and 
pursue  what  they  want  to  become"   (p.   186) .     Within  this 
definition  leadership  can  refer  to  collective  as  well  as 
individual  acts.     The  relationship  between  school  leadership 
and  school  culture  is  dynamic  and  reciprocal.     A  theory  of 
school  leadership  that  places  at  its  core  the  relationship 


between  leadership  acts  and  school  cultures  is  the  critical 
model  of  leadership  explained  by  Foster  (1986b) . 
A  Critical  Model  of  Leadership 

Educators  who  espouse  a  critical  model  of  leadership 
(e.g.,  Angus,   1989;  Bates,   1986;  Foster,   1986b;   Smyth,  1989; 
Watkins,   1989)   draw  on  the  work  of  critical  theorists  for 
their  philosophical  underpinnings   (see  Giroux,   1988) . 
Critical  theorists  seek  ways  in  which  people  dominate  others 
through  talk,  procedures,   and  organizational  structures. 
Critical  theorists  are  concerned  with  the  values  of 
democracy  and  freedom,   and  educational  critical  theorists 
critique  and  examine  school  systems  to  expose  how  they 
promote  or  thwart  democratic  values    (Smyth,    1989) .  Unlike 
traditional  approaches  to  administration  which  have  to  do 
with  controlling  members  of  an  organization,   a  critical 
approach  has  to  do  with  empowering  all  members  of  an 
organization . 

William  Foster   (1986b)   described  a  critical  theory  of 
school  leadership  that  seems  particularly  suited  to  schools 
implementing  school-based  management  and  shared  decision 
making   (Foster,    1980,   1986a,   1986b,   1989) .     In  Paradigms  and 
Promises   {1986b)  he  explained  at  length  his  critical  model. 
In  traditional  models  of  leadership,  Foster  noted, 
leadership  is  inherent  in  a  particular  person  or  position. 
In  contrast,  Foster  defined  leadership  as  an  "act  performed 
within  a  social  context"   (p.   181) .     Most  leadership 


theories,  Foster   (1989)   contended,   confuse  leadership  and 
management .     "Leadership, "  he  argued,   "occurs  as  a  form  of 
communal  life  concerned  with  how  lives  should  be  lived,  not 
how  they  should  be  controlled"   (p.   57) .     When  leadership  is 
defined  as  an  act,   any  member  of  a  school  community  is  a 
leader  while  that  member  is  engaged  in  a  leadership  act. 

Foster   (1986b)   described  a  leadership  act  as  the 
"communication  of  possibilities"   (p.   15) ,     He  explained  the 
taken-for-granted  nature  of  schools   (see  Berger  &  Luckmann, 
1967;  Greenfield,   1989)   and  noted  that  "leadership  involves 
the  examination  and  demyst if icat ion  of  those  structures 
within  which  leadership  occurs"   (p.   184) .     He  urged  readers 
to  see  that  school  cultures,   like  other  human  constructs, 
are  made  by  people  and,  therefore,   can  be  changed  by  people. 
Leaders  encourage  others  to  explore  new  arrangements  and  to 
question  the  divisions  between  administrators  and  teachers, 
teachers  and  students,  and  professionals  and 
nonprofessionals.     In  Foster's  view,   leadership  means 
helping  others  cut  through  the  taken-for-granted  norms  of 
behavior  to  see  school  practices  as  if  they  could  be 
otherwise . 

Foster  noted  that  when  educators  enable  others  to  see 
ways  in  which  they  can  transform  themselves  and  their 
situations,   such  educators  come  close  to  Burns'   image  of  a 
transformational  leader.     Burns'  transformational  leader, 
however,   is  in  possession  of  a  vision  to  be  communicated  to 


others  and  embraced  by  others.     According  to  Foster, 

critical  leadership  involves  inviting  others  to  examine  and 

question  ideas.     Leaders  offer  their  visions  to  others  for 

examination.     Visions  are  not  accepted  unquestioningly  but 

become  the  subject  of  dialogue.     To  Foster,   a  leader  is  one 

who  not  only  possesses  and  communicates  visions  but  subjects 

those  visions  to  community  critique  and  enables  others  to 

develop  their  own  visions,   individually  and  collectively. 

Foster   (1986b)   did  not  see  leadership  as  limited  to  a 

particular  position  in  a  school.     He  wrote. 

Leadership  can  spring  from  anywhere;   it  is  not  a 
quality  that  comes  with  an  office  or  with  a 
person.     Rather,   it  derives  from  the  context  and 
ideas  of  individuals  who  influence  each  other. 
Thus  a  principal  may  at  times  be  a  leader  and  at 
other  times,  a  follower.     Leadership  is  an  act, 
bounded  in  space  and  time;   it  is  an  act  that 
enables  others  and  allows  them,   in  turn,   to  become 
enablers.    (p.  187) 

Enabling  others,   according  to  Foster,  means  bringing  people 

into  the  conversations  that  lead  to  decision  making  and 

opening  up  possibilities  for  people  to  engage  in  dialogue 

about  school  issues.     When  leadership  does  not  reside  in  a 

person,  then  a  leader  is  a  leader  for  a  moment  only. 

Leadership  occurs  when  a  person  communicates  ideas  that  help 

others  to  imagine  alternative  structures  and  practices.  It 

is  an  act  that  opens  up  conversations  to  participants  who 

can  then  put  forth  their  own  ideas  and  arguments. 

Foster   (1986b)   argued  that  conversations  leading  to 

decision  making  should  take  place  within  a  moral  context  in 
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which  democracy,   freedom,   and  social  justice  are  valued.  He 
cited  the  work  of  the  Berlaks   (1981)   who  identified  three 
areas  of  dilemmas  of  concern  to  educators:  control 
(managerial  concerns) ,   curriculum  (educational  concerns) , 
and  societal   (concerns  of  social  justice) .     Decisions  made 
in  schools  at  all  three  levels  are  moral  decisions, 
according  to  Foster,   and  either  further  or  thwart  democratic 
values.     Leadership  acts  serve  to  focus  attention  on 
societal  issues  and  to  illuminate  the  ethical  consequences 
of  managerial  and  educational  decisions. 

Foster   (1986b)  believed  that  leadership  acts  must  be 
oriented  toward  changing  existing  practices  to  preferred 
ones.     "Leadership,"  he  wrote,   "is  not  a  holding  company  for 
the  school  organization;    ,    .    .    [it  should  not  be]  oriented 
toward  either  a  return  to  the  past  or  a  destruction  of  the 
present.     It  is  oriented  toward  the  possibilities  of  the 
future,  a  future  in  which  all  can  participate  equally"  (p. 
73) .     He  noted  that  school  cultures  cannot  be  manipulated 
from  the  outside  but  must  be  changed  by  the  actions  of  those 
who  are  living  within  those  cultures.     Leaders  cannot  alter 
a  culture  by  intervention.     Rather,   they  change  a  culture  by 
exhibiting  democratic  values  in  their  own  behavior. 

Iri  a  critical  model,   leadership  is  "educative"  (Foster, 
1989,  p.   53).     A  process  is  "educative,"  according  to 
Foster,  when  it  enables  people  to  envision  alternatives  to 
/  the  status  quo.     A  leader  may  educate  others  by  revealing 
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the  taken-for-granted  features  of  schools  and  providing 
opportunities  for  commentary  on  those  features.     A  leader 
may  educate  by  presenting  alternatives  to  current  practices 
and  enabling  others  to  interpret  and  critique  the  practices 
and  alternatives.     Participating  in  conversations  about 
school-wide  issues  can  be  educative  for  those  who  present 
arguments  and  for  those  who  critique  those  arguments.  When 
people  wrestle  with  the  dilemmas  of  schooling,  they 
experience  professional  growth. 

Reforms  attempted  by  districts,   states,   or  federal 
agencies  have  failed  to  change  schools,   according  to  Foster 
(1986b),  because  they  have  failed  to  change  the  people  in 
schools.     Outside  agencies  trying  to  solve  problems  of 
people  in  schools  have  failed  to  realize  that  it  is  not  the 
having  of  a  solution  but  the  search  for  the  solution  that 
brings  about  change  in  people.     Changes  in  attitude,  changes 
in  self-perception,  and  empowerment  come  about  when  people 
in  schools  "engage  in  continuing  and  unrepressed 
communication  about  existent  school  conditions  and 
possibilities  for  change"   (p.   167).     Enabling  people  to 
engage  in  such  forms  of  communication  is  what  Foster  called 
a  leadership  act . 

f  If  we  think  of  leadership  in  terms  of  acts  that  enable 

others,  the  emphasis  shifts  from  one  of  control  and 
influence  to  one  of  community  and  empowerment .     At  Neptune 
High  School  over  half  the  faculty  took  an  active  role  in 
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shared  decision  making  by  serving  on  the  school's  SDM 
Council  or  on  one  the  Council's  subcommittees. 
Noninstructional  staff,  parents,  and  students  also 
participated,  engaging  in  a  variety  of  tasks.     Some  worked 
in  a  group  to  write  a  new  attendance  policy;  others  worked 
with  colleagues  to  plan  an  inservice  program  that  grew  out 
of  a  new  scheduling  plan.     These  are  not  the  kinds  of 
activities  that  must  be  carried  out  by  traditional  school 
leaders.     They  are  the  kinds  of  leadership  acts  that  can  be 
performed  by  any  member  of  a  school  community,   and  they  are 
the  kinds  of  leadership  acts  that  serve  to  broaden 
participation  in  conversations  about  the  life  of  the  school. 
A  critical  model  of  school  leadership  may  provide  an 
appropriate  theoretical  framework  for  interpreting  a 
democratic  school  reform  like  SDM. 
Communication  in  a  Critical  Model  of  Leadership 

Advocates  of  a  critical  model  of  leadership  have  looked 
to  the  work  of  Jurgen  Habermas  as  a  means  of  understanding 
the  relationship  between  communication  and  leadership  in 
schools   (e.g.,  Adams,   1988;  Foster,    1980,   1986b;  Watkins, 
1986).     In  Habermas' s   (1979)   theory  of  communicative 
competence,   the  roots  of  unequal  power  relationships  are  in 
communication  that  has  become  distorted.  Individuals 
achieve  both  community  and  democracy,   according  to  Habermas, 
when  they  achieve  an  "ideal  speech  situation." 


The  shared  governance  structures  that  have  been 
instituted  in  schools  recently  as  a  result  of  the  reforms  of 
the  late-1980s  are  intended  to  provide  broader  input  into 
school  decision  making,  to  open  up  lines  of  communication  to 
people  whose  voices  had  not  previously  been  heard  (Barth, 
1990,   Lieberman,   1988a;  Maeroff,   1988)  .     In  an  SDM  school, 
people  have  a  forum  in  which  to  express  their  ideas  and 
listen  to  those  of  others.     Habermas's  ideal  speech 
situation  entails,   according  to  Watkins   (1986),   an  "all 
pervasive  democratic  interaction"   (p.   98) .     The  intention  of 
shared  governance  structures  is  to  encourage  just  such 
democratic  interaction. 

There  are  four  validity  claims  in  Habermas's  ideal 

speech  situation:     truth   (factuality) ,  rightness 

(justifiability),   truthfulness   (sincerity),  and 

comprehensibility .     Foster   (1986b)  explained. 

Truth  addresses  the  objective  world  of  facts  where 
speakers  can  come  to  a  conclusion  based  on 
empirical  evidence  agreed  upon  by  a  community. 
Rightness  refers  to  social  relationships  where 
individuals  assert  their  mutual,  socially 
sanctioned  interaction  through  speech.    .    .  . 
Truthfulness  addresses  the  subjective  reality  of 
the  individual.    .    ,    .  Finally,    ...  we  are 
claiming  that  what  is  being  said  is  comprehensible 
and  understandable,    (p.  82) 

The  truth   (factuality)   and  rightness    (justifiability)  of 

communication  are  ascertained,   according  to  Habermas  (1979), 

by  subjecting  them  to  the  force  of  argument.  Truthfulness 

(sincerity)   is  fostered  by  a  community  characterized  by 

trust . 


This  ideal  speech  situation  assumes  that  all  those  with 
an  interest  in  a  particular  matter  have  equal  opportunity  to 
initiate  a  conversation  and  that  all  participants  have  equal 
opportunity  to  put  forth  their  views  and  challenge  the  views 
of  others.     All  participants  may  equally  regulate  (command, 
forbid,  promote,   or  oppose)   their  own  speech  and  the  speech 
of  others.     Ideally,  Habermas   (1979)   stated,  all 
participants'  discourse  is  in  keeping  with  their  "inner 
natures"   (p.   68)   or  actual  beliefs.     He  assumes  that  all 
opinions  of  consequence  are  subject  to  examination.     In  an 
ideal  speech  situation,  the  force  of  the  better  argument 
will  prevail  when  decisions  are  reached  by  informed 
consensus . 

According  to  Habermas,   communication  in  a  typical, 
hierarchical  organization  such  as  a  school  is  distorted 
because  it  is  often  instrumental,  that  is,   intended  to 
control.     What  is  communicated  serves  as  a  means  to  guide 
behavior.     Ideal  communication  has  as  its  concern  just  the 
opposite.     Habermas 's  ideal  speech  situation  avoids 
manipulation  by  seeking  authentic  involvement  of  people  in 
decision-making  activities  and  enabling  people  to  judge  the 
effect  of  those  decisions   (Adams,   1988) .     In  a  school 
culture  in  which  communication  is  distorted,   leadership  is 
confined  to  members  of  the  administration  and  intended  to 
impose  rules,   strategies,   and  norms  on  others.     In  a  school 
culture  characterized  by  communication  approaching 


Habermas's  ideal,   leadership  acts  are  put  forth  from  many 
quarters  with  the  intention  of  enabling  and  empowering  other 
members  of  the  school  community. 
A  Theoretical  Lens 

When  schools  adopt  shared  governance  structures,  is 
there  greater  opportunity  for  more  people  to  engage  in 
leadership  acts?     Do  schools  adopting  a  shared  decision- 
making approach  move  away  from  distorted  communication  and 
begin  to  approach  a  more  democratic  ideal  according  to 
Habermas's  validity  claims?     The  constructs  of  leadership 
acts  and  ideal  communication  seem  useful  tools  for 
understanding  the  events  in  schools  attempting  shared 
governance  reform. 

Summary 

The  studies  on  shared  decision  making  suggest  strongly 
the  importance  of  context  in  determining  the  path  shared 
governance  will  take.     Herman  and  McLaughlin   (1976)  found 
that  the  reforms  of  the  1970s  were  mediated  at  the  local 
level.     A  review  of  studies  on  the  current  wave  of  reform 
also  found  that  the  interpretation  of  shared  governance 
plans  by  members  of  individual  school  communities  affects 
reform  efforts.     To  understand  how  this  mediation  occurs, 
one  must  consider  the  cultures  of  schools. 

Traditionally,  schools  have  been  organized  around  an 
authority  principle  in  which  people  looked  to  those  above 
them  in  the  hierarchy  for  decision  making   (Waller,   1932) . 
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The  authority  principle  has  been  supported  by  the 
circumstances  of  teaching  and  by  norms  of  teacher  isolation 
and  noninterference   (Lortie,   1976) .     Members  of  school 
communities  with  traditional  cultures  have  resisted  changes 
imposed  from  outside  the  school,   even  changes  designed  to 
enhance  their  influence.     In  some  schools,  however,  the 
school  culture  has  worked  to  promote  positive  change.  In 
such  schools  norms  of  collegiality  and  experimentation 
govern  the  relationships  among  teachers  and  between  teachers 
and  administrators   (Little,   1982) .     Many  educators  suggest 
that  leadership  is  a  key  to  promoting  a  nurturing  school 
culture,   one  in  which  shared  decision  making  may  flourish. 

To  interpret  the  relationship  between  SDM  and  school 
culture,  educators  need  new  ways  of  conceptualizing  school 
leadership.     Traditional  models  of  leadership  stressing 
effective  manipulation  of  followers  are  inadequate  for 
examining  democratic  reform.     The  critical  model  of 
leadership   (Foster,   1986b),  with  its  emphasis  on  leadership 
acts  springing  from  many  sources  and  its  stress  on  the 
importance  of  open  and  honest  communication,   seems  an 
appropriate  model  to  help  educators  understand  new 
conceptions  of  governing  schools. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,   Neptune  High  School  was  in 
its  third  year  of  a  shared  decision-making  reform.  Had 
democratic  change  occurred?     Was  there  evidence  of  members 
of  the  school  community  engaging  in  shared  decision  making? 


What  factors  have  nurtured  or  inhibited  the  implementation 
of  SDM?    Was  there  evidence  that  the  shared  decision-making 
reform  has  had  an  effect  on  the  school  culture?     Is  a 
critical  model  of  leadership  a  useful  model  for 
understanding  the  implementation  of  SDM  at  Neptune  High 
School? 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 


The  research  reported  here  is  a  qualitative  study  on 
the  implementation  of  shared  decision  making  (SDM)  in 
Neptune  Senior  High  School.     Although  SDM  is  an  innovation 
growing  in  popularity  throughout  the  country,  studies 
systematically  documenting  its  development  are  few.     Much  of 
the  literature  on  SDM  consists  of  advocacy  pieces  and 
testimonials  that  do  not  provide  empirical  data  and  fail  to 
connect  shared  decision  making  to  a  theoretical  base.  The 
purpose  of  this  study  is  to  trace  the  implementation  of  SDM 
in  a  large  senior  high  school,   explore  the  relationships 
between  the  project  and  the  school  culture,   and  determine 
the  usefulness  of  a  critical  model  of  school  leadership  to 
interpreting  the  data. 

I  define  "shared  decision  making"  as  an  extension  of 
decision  making  at  the  school  level  through  a  governance 
structure  that  includes  groups  traditionally  omitted  from 
the  decision-making  process,   such  as  teachers, 
noninstructional  staff,  parents,   and  students.     In  this 
definition,   I  concur  with  Malen,  Ogawa,   and  Kranz  (1990a), 
who.  noted  that  the  purpose  of  SDM  as  a  school  reform  is  to 
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"grant  site-level  actors  greater  discretion,  greater 
opportunity  to  influence  decision,   and,  as  a  consequence, 
greater  opportunity  to  improve  schools"    (p.   2  90).  Whereas 
in  a  traditional  school  leadership  is  the  responsibility  of 
administrators  and  teachers  who  are  part  of  a  formal 
hierarchy   (e.g.,   department  heads,   grade-level  leaders),  in 
a  school  with  a  shared  governance  structure,   leadership  may 
spring  from  many  sources.     Consequently,  traditional 
theories  of  school  leadership  that  assume  a  hierarchical, 
bureaucratic  organization  are  inadequate  to  explain  the 
events  that  occur  within  schools  exploring  new,  more 
democratic,   ways  of  governing  themselves. 

A  critical  model  of  school  leadership  provides  a  way  of 
considering  leadership  that  is  more  fitting  for  democratic 
governance.     Foster   (1986)  proposed  that  we  shift  our 
emphasis  from  studying  the  role  of  significant  individuals 
to  considering  the  leadership  acts  that  may  be  performed  by 
any  member  of  a  community.     Leadership  in  this  model  is  not 
attached  to  a  person  or  a  position;   it  can  come  from 
anywhere  within  a  school.     Smyth   (1989)   contended  that  "if 
leadership  has  little  to  do  with  hierarchical  impositions, 
then  it  has  a  lot  to  do  with  enabling  the   'best'   ideas  to 
emerge  wherever  they  come  from"    (p.   191) . 

I  used  qualitative  research  methods  to  study  SDM  at 
Neptune.     Yin   (1989)  noted  that  qualitative  study  is 
particularly  suited  to  situations  in  which  a  phenomenon's 


variables  are  embedded  in  its  context.     In  tracing  the 
implementation  of  SDM  at  Neptune,   I  sought  to  identify 
variables  in  the  school  culture  which  enhanced  or  impeded 
the  development  of  the  project.     I  also  sought  to  determine 
the  effect  of  SDM  on  the  culture  of  the  school.     In  this 
study,  because  the  variables  of  SDM  are  embedded  in  the 
context  of  Neptune  High  School,  the  relationship  between  SDM 
and  its  context  is  a  major  focus. 

I  have  taken  the  stance  of  a  critical  ethnographer  in 
analyzing  and  interpreting  the  data  in  this  study.  Critical 
ethnographers  trace  their  heritage  back  to  Malinowski's 
(1922)   concern  with  the  "native's  point  of  view"  (see 
Anderson,   1989,  p.   250) .     Like  all  ethnographers,  critical 
ethnographers  are  concerned  with  reporting  the  insiders' 
perceptions.     Metz   (1984)   noted  that  since  school 
innovations  are  experienced  in  different  ways  by  different 
members  of  the  school  community,   an  ethnographic  approach 
can  aid  our  understanding  of  multiple  perspectives  on  a 
single  phenomenon. 

Along  with  the  desire  to  discover  the  nature  of  local 
knowledge,   however,   critical  ethnographers  raise  questions 
about  the  reproduction  of  undemocratic  social  systems 
(Anderson,    1989)  .     Critical  ethnographers,   like  other 
critical  theorists,   are  engaged  in  a  critique  of  society  to 
expose  ways  in  which  patterns  of  subordination  and 
domination  are  created  and  maintained   (Giroux,   1988)  . 


Schools  are  traditionally  organized  around  the  authority 
principle,   with  power  originating  at  the  top  of  an 
educational  system  and  filtering  down  through  the  layers  of 
the  hierarchy   (Waller,   1932)  .     Critical  ethnographers  seek 
to  identify  ways  in  which  the  authority  principle  is 
sustained  in  schools  and  ways  in  which  it  is  undermined  by 
actions  that  promote  democracy. 

Critical  ethnographers  aim  to  understand  events  from 
the  point  of  view  of  participants,  but  they  also  try  to  see 
the  particular  interests  embedded  in  the  words  and  actions 
of  their  informants   (Anderson,   1989) .     A  critical 
ethnographer  remains  aware  "that  the  subjective 
consciousness  of  individuals  may  conceal  underlying 
structural  relationships  which  are  capable  of  distorting  and 
limiting,   or  of  enhancing  and  enabling,   negotiated  systems 
of  meaning"   (Angus,   1986,  p.   66) .     By  assuming  a  critical 
stance  while  analyzing  data  gathered  at  Neptune,   I  sought  to 
illuminate  the  ways  in  which  the  participants  in  SDM  were 
attempting  to  replace  the  authority  principle  with  more 
democratic  processes  and  to  identify  the  factors  that 
supported  or  constrained  such  efforts. 

A  critical  ethnography  follows  the  standard  practices 
of  ethnographic  research  and  observes  the  procedures 
necessary  to  ensure  reliability  and  validity  (Anderson, 
1989) .     Critical  ethnographers  differ  from  those  who  take  a 
strictly  interpretive  approach  in  that  they  seek  the 


underlying  structures  that  empower  or  disempower  members  of 
a  community.     Shared  governance  structures  are  intended  to 
diminish  the  authority  principle  and  extend  democracy  in 
schools.     A  critical  ethnographic  stance  is  an  appropriate 
frame  within  which  to  study  the  results  of  this  intention. 

Context 

The  implementation  of  SDM  at  Neptune  High  School  was 
part  of  a  pilot  project  to  improve  education  in  Sea  Breeze 
County  through  granting  more  autonomy  to  individual  schools. 
SDM  in  Sea  Breeze  County 

During  the  1988-89  school  year  Sea  Breeze  County 
invited  its  schools  to  apply  to  become  part  of  a  project  to 
institute  shared  decision  making.     The  County's  initiative 
came  from  an  agreement  reached  between  the  school  board  and 
the  teachers'  union.     Ten  schools  were  chosen  to  participate 
in  the  pilot  project  which  began  in  1989-90.     A  team  of 
researchers  from  the  University  of  Florida  was  asked  to 
conduct  a  formative  evaluation  of  the  project.     Of  the  10 
pilot  schools,   6   (2  elementary,   2  middle  schools,   and  2  high 
schools)   were  monitored  by  the  research  team.     A  fellow 
researcher  and  I  were  assigned  to  monitor  the  implementation 
of  SDM  at  Neptune. 

A  Core  Group  consisting  of  the  principal,   the  union 
steward,  and  one  faculty  member  was  formed  at  each  of  the 
pilot  schools.  They  received  training  provided  by  the  county 
on  gathering  input  from  groups,  prioritizing  values,  and 


reaching  consensus.  The  county  guidelines  for  implementing 
SDM  were  general  ones.  The  schools  were  given  considerable 
latitude  to  decide  what  kind  of  shared  governance  structure 
they  wished  to  create . 

Early  in  the  spring  semester  of  1990  the  pilot  schools 
took  their  first  steps  to  establish  SDM  governance 
structures.  The  research  team  began  collecting  on-site  data 
at  that  time.     A  first  round  of  interviews  was  conducted  in 
February  of  1990,   and  additional  interviews  were  conducted 
on  site  in  May,   1990;  February,   1991;  May,   1991;  November, 
1991;  and  May,   1992   (see  Appendix  A  for  chart  of  on-site 
visits) .     The  on-site  interviews  were  supplemented  with 
telephone  interviews.     Following  each  visit  of  the  research 
team  to  Sea  Breeze,   status  reports  were  sent  to  each  of  the 
pilot  schools. 
Establishing  SDM  at  Neptune 

Neptune  High  established  its  SDM  Council  in  March, 
1990.     The  Core  Group  had  decided  that  one  representative 
would  be  chosen  to  represent  each  of  the  following  groups: 
noninstructional  staff,  parents,   and  students.       The  Core 
Group  spent  seven  periods  one  day  in  March  meeting  with 
faculty  in  small  groups  to  determine  the  type  of 
representation  faculty  would  prefer.     Several  alternatives 
were  proposed  over  the  course  of  the  day,   and  they  were  put 
to  a  faculty  vote.     The  faculty  decided  on  representation  by 
academic  department.     Smaller  departments  would  share  a 


representative.     Since  the  spring  of  1990,   rules  have  been 
adopted  to  govern  SDM  procedures,  and  subcoitunittees  have 
been  formed  around  issues  of  concern,  but  the  basic 
structure  of  Neptune's  SDM  Council  has  remained  the  same 
from  March  1990  until  the  completion  of  this  study  in  May 
1992. 

Gaining  Entry  to  the  Site 

In  each  of  the  schools  working  with  the  research  team, 
a  faculty  member  was  chosen  to  serve  as  liaison  officer,  a 
position  that  included  helping  the  researchers  gain  access 
to  members  of  the  school  community   (see  Merriam,   1988,  p.  77 
on  the  importance  of  a  "key  person  who  is  considered 
knowledgeable  by  others") ,     John  Norris,   the  liaison  officer 
at  Neptune,  was  particularly  well  suited  to  the  task.  His 
position  as  a  media  specialist  brought  him  into  contact  with 
all  faculty  and  most  of  the  staff  on  a  regular  basis.  He 
had  previously  been  selected  Faculty  Chairman   (a  liaison 
position  communicating  between  faculty  and  administration) 
and  had  a  reputation  as  a  "people  person, "  a  man  who  had 
friendly  relationships  with  many  members  of  Neptune's 
community.  Norris  set  up  all  interview  schedules  for  my 
partner  and  me  and  encouraged  faculty  and  staff  to  speak 
with  us.     Establishing  rapport  with  informants  is  important 
to  conducting  an  ethnography   (Glaser  &  Strauss,  1967; 
Spradley,   1979),  and  John  Norris  eased  that  process. 


Because  the  faculty  at  Neptune  High  School  had  a  county 
wide  reputation  for  independence,  there  was  some  concern 
among  the  district-level  administrators  about  our  obtaining 
access.     Would  the  teachers  and  staff  be  willing  to  talk  to 
university  researchers?    District  administrators  arranged 
for  a  district-level  union  official  to  accompany  us  on  our 
first  visit  to  Neptune.     Neptune's  faculty  is  strongly 
supportive  of  the  county's  union,   and  one  district 
administrator  stated  that  we  would  be  better  welcomed  at 
Neptune  if  we  were  introduced  by  a  union  official.     A  full 
faculty  meeting  was  held  before  school.     The  principal  and 
union  official  introduced  my  research  partner  and  me  to  the 
Neptune  faculty.     We  spoke  briefly   (about  10  minutes), 
explained  the  concept  of  formative  evaluation,   assured  the 
faculty  of  the  anonymous  and  confidential  nature  of  our 
work,  noted  that  we  would  be  in  the  media  center,  and 
invited  those  who  wished  to  talk  to  us  to  see  the  liaison 
officer  for  an  appointed  time. 

From  the  start,   we  found  Neptune  people  willing  to  meet 
with  us.     Out  of  163  interviews  conducted  over  3  school 
years,  only  3  respondents  did  not  wish  to  be  taped  and 
expressed  concern  about  confidentiality  and  anonymity.  We 
found,   in  general,   that  people  were  not  only  willing  to 
express  their  opinions  but  often  requested  interviews  and 
actively  worked  to  make  sure  their  views  were  represented  in 
our  data. 


Research  Methods  and  Procedures 

Although  I  used  a  variety  of  sources  to  inform  the 
qualitative  methods  and  procedures  I  used  in  this  study,  I 
relied  most  heavily  on  Spradley   (1979,   1980)   and  Glaser  and 
Strauss   (1967)   to  guide  the  collection  and  analysis  of  data. 
Data  Collection 

Glaser  and  Strauss   (1967)   designated  three  important 
"slices  of  data"  in  qualitative  research:  interviews, 
observations,   and  documents. 
The  ethnographic  interview 

Over  3  school  years  my  research  partner  and  I  conducted 
163  interviews  with  92  individual  faculty,   staff,  students, 
and  parents.     Ninety-nine  faculty  members  and  4  9 
noninstructional  staff  work  at  Neptune.     One  hundred  fifty- 
six  interviews  were  recorded  on  audio  cassette.     Three  of 
the  interviews  were  not  recorded  at  the  requests  of  those 
interviewed,   and  four  were  not  recorded  due  to 
malfunctioning  equipment.     The  interviews  ranged  from  10 
minutes  to  an  hour,   and  the  average  interview  lasted  30 
minutes.     All  taped  interviews  were  transcribed  into  typed 
protocols.     In  addition,   the  researchers  took  field  notes  to 
supply  pertinent  information  about  the  circumstances  of  the 
interview  not  captured  by  the  tape  recording. 

The  first  visit  of  the  research  team  to  Sea  Breeze 
County  to  interview  stakeholders  in  SDM  schools  was  a  1-day 
visit.     During  the  other  five  visits,   the  team  conducted  2 


days  of  interviews.     The  visits   (two  each  school  year)  were 
spaced  several  months  apart.     The  team  visited  Sea  Breeze 
once  each  year  between  November  and  February  and  once  again 
in  the  late  spring.     On  average,  my  partner  and  I  conducted 
15  interviews  during  each  day  at  the  school  site. 

Selecting  the  sample.     Because  two  researchers  were 
interviewing  in  the  same  school  and  because  we  had  3  school 
years  during  which  to  gather  data,   we  were  able  to  sample 
widely.     Glaser  and  Strauss   (1967)   suggested  that 
researchers  sample  in  depth  specific  groups  of  people  most 
likely  to  yield  meaningful  data.     At  Neptune  we  conducted 
multiple  interviews   (three  or  more)   with  all  members  of  the 
Core  Group.     All  members  of  the  SDM  Council  were  interviewed 
more  than  once  as  were  the  chairs  of  the  three  most  active 
SDM  subcommittees. 

The  interview  schedule.     Our  first  interview  schedules 
followed  those  used  by  all  members  of  the  research  team  and 
included  general  questions  about  the  school  and  about  SDM. 
As  suggested  by  Spradley   (1980),   the  interviews  became  more 
focused  as  investigation  proceeded.     As  the  research  went 
into  its  third  year  and  researchers  became  more  acquainted 
with  their  schools,   the  questions  we  asked  became  more 
specific  and  included  questions  that  pertained  especially  to 
the  individual  school. 

The  interview  schedules  resembled  those  Merriam  (1988) 
described  as  a  "semistructured  interview."  Certain 


information  was  elicited  from  all  respondents,   and  I  used  a 
list  of  specific  questions  as  a  guide   (see  Appendix  B  for 
all  interview  schedules) .     However,  my  research  partner  and 
I  both  followed  up  on  answers  given  by  respondents  and 
probed  for  further  information  and  clarification  whenever  we 
felt  such  probing  might  yield  useful  data.     The  schedule  of 
interview  questions  was  revised  with  each  visit .  On 
occasion,  within  a  round  of  interviews,  we  added  questions 
to  the  schedule  based  on  unanticipated  answers  we  received. 
Often  such  questions  concerned  specific  events  such  as  the 
passage  of  a  particular  policy.     When  we  found,   for  example, 
that  a  new  attendance  policy  had  been  approved  by  the  SDM 
Council  just  prior  to  our  visit,   we  added  items  about  the 
deliberations  on  the  policy  to  our  list  of  questions.  At 
all  times  we  attempted  to  follow  Merriam's  guidelines  "to 
respond  to  the  situation  at  hand,  to  the  emerging  world  view 
of  the  respondent,   and  to  new  ideas  on  the  topic"    (p.   74)  . 
Observations 

During  the  six  visits  to  Neptune,  my  research  partner 
and  I  took  field  notes  on  the  events  we  observed  and  on 
informal  conversations  we  had  with  members  of  the  school 
community.     Some  notes  were  taken  by  hand  and  others  were 
taped  during  private  moments  between  interviews.     Both  sets 
of  notes  were  transcribed.     When  my  research  partner 
attended  an  SDM  Council  meeting  and  when  I  observed  a 
curriculum  subcommittee  meeting,  we  took  field  notes.  On 


all  occasions  when  notes  were  taken,  we  used  the  following 
procedures  for  keeping  an  ethnographic  record:  (a) 
identifying  speakers  and  situations,    (b)   recording  as  many 
of  the  actual  words  and  phrases  spoken  as  possible,  and  (c) 
using  concrete  terms  to  describe  details   (Spradley,   1980,  p. 
65)  . 

The  SDM  Council  meetings  at  Neptune  were  often 
videotaped  by  the  media  specialist.     We  viewed  five  tapes 
made  during  the  1990-91  and  1991-92  school  years.     I  took 
extensive  typed  notes  from  the  tapes  following  the 
guidelines  listed  above. 
Documents 

The  liaison  officer  provided  my  research  partner  and  me 
with  copies  of  the  minutes  that  were  taken  at  all  SDM 
Council  meetings  and  distributed  to  the  faculty  and  staff.  ' 
The  liaison  officer  also  made  available  to  us  other 
pertinent  documents  for  our  review:     SDM  procedural  rules 
and  guidelines,   reports  of  the  subcommittees,   and  waiver 
requests  submitted  to  the  county  and  the  state. 
Additionally,  we  reviewed  the  brochures  and  pamphlets  issued 
by  the  county  on  the  SDM  project. 
Guiding  Questions 

The  following  questions  framed  the  analysis  of  the 

data : 

1.     What  evidence  is  there  of  shared  decision  making  at 
Neptune  High  School? 


2.  What  issues  has  shared  decision  making  at  Neptune 
addressed?     How  have  the  issues  changed  over  time? 

3.  What  factors  in  the  school  culture  served  to 
support  the  process  of  shared  decision  making? 

4.  What  factors  served  to  constrain  the  process  of 
shared  decision  making? 

5.  What  evidence  is  there  that  the  implementation  of 
shared  decision  making  is  altering  the  culture  of  Neptune 
High  School?    Were  there  changes  in  communication  and  trust 
among  members  of  the  school  community? 

6.  What  models  of  leadership  contribute  to 
understanding  the  findings  at  Neptune?     Do  Foster's  (1986b) 
concept  of  leadership  acts  and  Habermas's   (1979)   notion  of 
an  ideal  speech  situation  explain  and  inform  the  changes 
that  take  place  in  a  school  undergoing  a  shared  decision- 
making reform? 

Analyzing  the  Ethnographic  Data 

Analyzing  ethnographic  data  is  an  inductive  process. 
It  is  the  ethnographer's  task  to  find  patterns,  notice 
relationships,   form  categories,  pose  questions,  and  find 
meaning   (Wolcott,   1985) .     According  to  Glaser  and  Strauss 
(1967),   collection  and  analysis  of  data  should  occur 
simultaneously.     To  prepare  the  status  reports  that  we  sent 
to  Neptune  and  the  end-of-the-year  reports  for  the  research 
team,  my  research  partner  and  I  analyzed  the  data  we 
collected  on  an  on-going  basis.     The  research  questions 
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guiding  this  study  on  the  relationship  between  school 
culture,   school  leadership,   and  the  implementation  of  shared 
decision-making  governance  structures  emerged  from  initial 
analysis  of  the  data.     Preliminary  analysis  influenced  the 
questions  asked  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  round  of 
interviews   (see  Appendix  B  for  interview  schedules)  that 
focused  on  SDM  and  school  leadership.     In  my  analysis  of  the 
data  I  was  guided  by  Spradley's   (1980)   scheme  of  domain 
analysis  and  by  the  constant  comparative  method  of  data 
analysis  proposed  by  Glaser  and  Strauss   (1967) , 
Identifying  domains 

Spradley   (1980)   defined  a  cultural  domain  as  a 
"category  of  cultural  meaning  that  includes  other  smaller 
categories"   (p.   88) .     Domains  are  composed  of  three  basic 
elements:     cover  terms,   included  terms,   and  the  semantic 
relationship  between  the  two.     A  cover  term  such  as 
"characteristics  of  SDM  leaders"  might  have  a  number  of 
included  terms  such  as  "good  listener"  or  "open-minded" 
linked  by  the  semantic  relationship  "is  an  example  of." 
Glaser  and  Strauss   (1967)   advised  beginning  data  analysis 
through  a  similar  process  of  identifying  categories  and 
properties.     Protocols  of  interviews  and  observations  were 
read  and  documents  reviewed  to  determine  the  categories 
embedded  in  data. 

Domain  analysis  worksheets  were  created  to  organize 
quotations  from  protocols  into  categories.     Glaser  and 
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Strauss   (1967)   noted  that  this  is  the  first  level  of 
abstraction  in  data  analysis  but  that  the  abstractions  are 
grounded  in  the  data.     They  advised  that  the  researcher  code 
data  into  as  many  categories  as  possible,  constantly 
comparing  each  "slice  of  data"  included  in  a  category  with 
other  slices. 

To  identify  domains  in  the  interview  protocols,  I 
followed  Glaser  and  Strauss 's   (1967)   advice  to  write  myself 
memos  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  analysis.     They  also 
advised  consulting  with  fellow  researchers  at  this  point  in 
the  analysis.     Working  with  a  research  partner,   I  was  able 
to  discuss  emerging  categories  and  hypotheses.     We,   in  turn, 
were  able  to  discuss  our  findings  with  members  of  the 
research  team  working  in  the  five  other  schools.  The 
reports  and  memos  written  by  different  team  members  have 
been  shared  and  discussed,  and  this  consultation  allowed  me 
to  cross-check  the  categories  I  saw  with  categories 
identified  by  others. 
Taxonomic  and  componential  analysis 

Spradley   (1980)   explained  taxonomic  analysis  as  a  means 
for  organizing  the  terms  included  in  a  cover  term.     In  this 
step  I  sought  ways  to  view  the  relationships  among  items  in 
a  domain,   to  seek  other  examples  that  might  be  included  in  a 
domain,   and  to  seek  larger  domains  in  which  the  domain  under 
study  might  be  included  as  a  subset.     Thus,  in  a  taxonomic 
analysis,  the  researcher  begins  to  combine  and  arrange 
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domains  so  that  larger  cultural  patterns  may  be  constructed 
from  the  data. 

Spradley   (1980)   advised  that  after  initially  determined 
categories  have  been  combined  in  larger  domains,  the  analyst 
should  look  for  clusters  of  attributes  and  group  such 
attributes  according  to  dimensions  of  contrast .  This 
comppnential  analysis  should  be  reserved  for  the  domains 
considered  most  central  to  the  general  analysis.     In  this 
study  such  domains  centered  on  leadership  acts  and 
communication  between  and  among  Neptune  people.     However,  it 
is  important  for  researchers  not  to  be  limited  by  the 
categories  they  set  up.     As  categories  are  combined  and 
relationships  among  components  explored,   the  researcher  must 
remain  open  to  multiple  explanations  of  phenomena   (Glaser  & 
Strauss,   1967) . 

Like  Spradley   (1980),   Glaser  and  Strauss   (1967)  also 
noted  that  as  analysis  progresses,   there  is  a  need  to  shift 
from  looking  at  incident-by-incident  comparison  within 
categories  to  comparisons  of  the  categories  themselves.  By 
continuing  to  collect  data  after  analysis  is  in  progress, 
the  researcher  can  "fill  in  gaps"   (p.   109) .     Spradley  (1980) 
recommended  that  at  this  point  the  researcher  should  focus 
the  observations.     After  initial  analysis  of  the  data 
collected  at  Neptune  in  1990  and  the  spring  of  1991,   I  found 
that  the  most  important  domains  emerging  had  to  do  with 
leadership  in  the  school.     Accordingly,  the  collection  of 


data  in  the  fall  of  1991  and  the  spring  of  1992  concentrated 
on  interview  questions  related  to  leadership  issues. 
Cultural  themes 

Spradley  (1980)   defined  cultural  themes  as  "any 
principle  recurrent  in  a  number  of  domains,  tacit  or 
explicit,   and  serving  as  a  relationship  among  subsystems  of 
cultural  meaning"   (p.   141) .     To  find  such  themes,  a 
researcher  must  search  for  similarities  along  dimensions  of 
contrast.     Glaser  and  Strauss   (1967)   noted  that  "higher 
level,  overriding  and  integrating  conceptualizations — and 
the  properties  that  elaborate  them — tend  to  come  later 
during  the  joint  collection,   coding  and  analysis  of  the 
data"   (p.   36) .     These  higher  levels  of  conceptualizations 
should  be  sensitizing — "yielding  a   'meaningful'  picture"  (p. 
38)  ,  but  they  cautioned  that  any  such  generalizations  must 
be  explained  by  and  grounded  in  the  data  themselves. 
Spradley' s  explanation  of  seeking  "cultural  themes"  is 
similar  to  Glaser  and  Strauss 's    process  of  "delimiting 
theory."     The  generation  of  theory  from  data  involves  a 
discovery  of  "underlying  uniformities  in  the  original  set  of 
categories  or  their  properties"   (p.   110) .     Spradley,  like 
Glaser  and  Strauss,  began  the  process  with  the  data,  drew 
generalizations  from  that  data,   combined  categories  of 
generalizations,   and  then  finally  formulated  theory  from  the 
resulting  set  of  higher  level  concepts.     The  themes 


described  in  Chapters  IV  and  V  were  derived  from  the  data  in 
this  manner. 
Theoretical  frame 

A  critical  theory  of  school  leadership  provided  a  broad 
frame  for  my  analysis  of  the  data.     As  I  began  to  focus  on 
questions  of  leadership  and  school  culture  in  the  gathering 
of  data,   I  was  guided  by  the  theoretical  framework  provided 
by  the  notions  of  leadership  acts   (Foster,   1986)   and  ideal 
communication   (Habermas,   1979;   see  also  Foster,   1980,  1986; 
Sirotnik  &  Oakes,   1986;   &  Watkins,    1986) .     Although  I 
remained  open  to  the  multidimensional  nature  of  phenomena  in 
my  data  analysis,   I  used  the  broad  categories  of  leadership 
acts  and  ideal  communication  to  identify  useful  domains  and 
to  inform  interpretation  of  the  data.     In  Chapter  V  I 
describe  the  manner  in  which  Foster's  definition  of 
leadership  acts  and  Habermas 's  description  of  ideal  speech 
explicate  the  events  at  Neptune. 
Theoretical  saturation 

Describing  the  recursive  nature  of  collecting  and 
analyzing  data,   Glaser  and  Strauss   (1967)   suggested  that  the 
process  could  be  declared  finished  when  the  analyst  reached 
"theoretical  saturation,"   (p.   61)   that  is,  the  point  at 
which  all  core  categories  have  been  determined  and  all  data 
within  those  categories  thoroughly  analyzed.     However,  they 
noted  the  difficulty  of  determining  such  a  point, 
particularly  when  the  object  of  study  is  an  innovation. 
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Because  SDM  at  Neptune  is  still  in  a  state  of  becoming, 
"theoretical  saturation"  in  this  instance  had  to  be,   to  a 
large  extent,   arbitrarily  determined.     Shared  decision 
making  is  an  on-going,   continually  changing  process. 
Therefore,   interpretations  must  be  tentative.  Throughout 
the  study,   however,  there  was  a  "continual  intermeshing  of 
data  collection  and  analysis"   (p.  73)  to  reach,  within  the 
limitations  of  this  study  of  an  on-going  phenomenon,   a  state 
of  "theoretical  saturation." 
The  on-going  nature  of  the  study 

Because  the  study  was  conducted  over  3  school  years, 
time  played  a  role  in  the  analysis  of  the  data.  The 
phenomenon  under  study  was  not  static  but  in  a  constant 
state  of  evolution.     The  responses  I  received  to  questions 
about  shared  decision  making  as  a  process  were  influenced  by 
the  time  at  which  the  questions  were  asked.     At  all  points 
of  the  analysis  of  the  data,   responses  were  coded  to  locate 
them  in  their  appropriate  time  frame.     As  categories  were 
built  during  the  taxonomic  and  componential  stages  of 
analysis,  time  was  considered  as  a  factor.     Categories  such 
as  "People  included  in  the  SDM  process"  and  "Issues  raised 
by  SDM"  were  particularly  influenced  by  the  passage  of  time. 
In  Chapter  IV  the  results  of  the  study  are  presented  so  that 
the  reader  may  understand  the  progression  of  the  findings 
over  the  2  years  and  4  months  during  which  data  were 
collected . 
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Researcher  Qualifications  and  Biases 

As  many  qualitative  researchers  have  observed  (e.g., 
Eisner,   1988;  Wolcott,   1985) ,  the  researcher  in  qualitative 
research  is  the  instrument  of  data  collection.  Merriam 
(1988)   noted  that  "like  any  other  data  collection 
instrument,   the  human  instrument  can  be  refined,  through 
training,  to  be  attentive  and  responsive  to  data  gathered 
through   [qualitative]   methods"    (p.   103).     Working  with  a 
team  of  researchers,   including  researchers  well  experienced 
in  ethnographic  methodology,   allowed  me  to  gain  the  kind  of 
training  to  which  Merriam  referred. 

Part  of  the  training  took  the  form  of  group  discussion. 
I  took  part  in  the  original  deliberations  to  plan  the 
formative  evaluation  of  SDM  in  Sea  Breeze  County  and  to 
develop  evaluative  instruments.     The  team  met  during  the  3 
years  to  plan  visits,  decide  on  schedules  of  interview 
questions,   and  discuss  findings.     During  the  first  year  of 
the  project,   I  was  enrolled  in  two  qualitative  research 
classes  for  which  I  used  data  gathered  at  Neptune  to  learn 
about  ethnographic  analysis .     As  a  member  of  the  research 
team,   I  used  the  skills  gained  in  the  courses  to  write 
status  reports  that  were  sent  to  Neptune  and  to  the 
district.     These  reports  were  critiqued  by  other  members  of 
the  team.     The  support  provided  by  the  team  approach 
provided  those  of  us  who  were  novices  when  the  project  began 
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to  become  "trained  and  refined"  as  ethnographers  (Merriam, 
1988,  p.   103) . 

In  conducting  the  interviews  with  people  at  Neptune,  I 
followed  Merriam 's  advice  to  be  "neutral  and  non judgmental" 
(p.   75)   and  Patton's   (1980)   admonition  to  find  out  "what  is 
in  and  on  someone  else's  mind"   (p.   196) .     My  attitude  toward 
the  project  under  study,  however,  was  not  neutral.     My  own 
biases  and  those  of  the  other  members  of  the  team  were 
articulated  from  the  start  of  the  project .     Although  we  had 
no  personal  stake  in  the  success  of  this  particular  project, 
we  all  shared  a  belief  in  the  value  of  democratization  of 
school  structures.     It  is  because  I  believe  in  the  value  of 
helping  schools  become  more  democratic  that  I  have  chosen  to 
call  this  study  a  "critical  ethnography."     My  interest  is  in 
contributing  to  our  understanding  of  the  ways  in  which  one 
school  implemented  a  shared  governance  structure  so  that  we 
may  better  understand  how  to  implement  democratic  principles 
in  other  schools. 

Reliability  and  Validity 
Essential  to  the  concepts  of  reliability  and  validity 
in  ethnographic  research  is  the  is  context-specific  nature 
of  an  ethnography.     The  ethnographer  examines  and  interprets 
behavior  in  its  social  context.   "What  ethnographers  strive 
for,"  Wolcott   (1985)   wrote,   is  "to   'get  it  right'    .    .    .  the 
elusive  'it'    [being  both]    .   .   .  the  cultural  dimensions  of 
behavior  .    .    .  and  the  rightness  of  the  account"   (p.   54) . 
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Reliability 

Ethnographic  studies  are  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
replicate.     Goetz  and  LeCompte   (1986)  noted  that,  like 
Heraclitus,   none  of  us  can  step  into  the  same  river  twice. 
Times  change,   circumstances  change,   and  an  approach  that 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  local  meanings  must  recognize 
that  those  meanings  are  situated  in  ever-changing  contexts. 
Ethnographers  do  not  try  to  duplicate  the  work  of  others  but 
to  add  to  that  work.     Each  ethnographer  attempts  to  give  no 
more  than  one  part  of  a  complex  picture.     Reliability  in 
ethnog'raphic  research  depends  upon  the  careful  methods  of 
data  collection  and  analysis  the  ethnographer  uses  to  make 
that  one  part  of  the  picture  meaningful  and  accurate 
(LeCompte  &  Goetz,   1982) .     To  enhance  the  reliability  of 
this  study,   I  attended  to  the  following  concerns: 

1.     The  investigator's  position.  Merriam  noted  that  the 
researcher  must  clarify  assumptions  and  theories  behind  the 
study.     The  sections  Researcher  Qualifications  and  Bias  and 
Theoretical  Frame  in  this  chapter  addressed  these  concerns. 
LeCompte  and  Goetz   (1982)   suggested  that  researchers  should 
describe  their  status  in  the  field  setting.     My  position  as 
university  researcher  gave  me  the  status  both  of  outsider 
and  authority.     With  repeated  visits  to  Neptune,   however,  my 
research  partner  and  I  were  able  to  develop  rapport  with  the 
study's  participants   (Glaser  &  Strauss,   1967)  . 
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2.  Informant  choices   (LeCompte  &  Goetz,   1982).     We  were 
greatly  aided  in  choosing  informants  by  the  work  of  our 
liaison  officer  who  gathered  for  us  the  specific  people  we 
wished  to  interview  (people  actively  involved  in  the  SDM 
process)   and  helped  us  select  members  of  the  faculty  and 
staff  at  large  who  varied  in  terms  of  years  at  Neptune, 
subject  specialty,   and  support  for  SDM.     Our  attempt  was  to 
interview  representatives  of  all  identifiable  groups  at 
Neptune . 

3.  Triangulation .     This  term  refers  to  the  convergence 
of  evidence  and  corroboration  of  propositions  through 
multiple  sources   (Mathison,   1988) .     The  use  of  triangulation 
is  of  equal  importance  in  interpreting  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions  in  the  data.     Although  interview  protocols 
constituted  the  bulk  of  the  data  analyzed  in  this  study,  I 
also  used  observation  notes,  protocols  based  on  videotaped 
SDM  meetings,   SDM  meeting  minutes,   and  other  documents. 
Through  the  interviews,  we  posed  similar  questions  to  many 
respondents  and  were,   therefore,   able  to  check  responses 
across  interviews  with  people  representing  varied  points  of 
view, 

4.  Audit  trail.     Cuba  and  Lincoln   (1981)   noted  the 
importance  of  clearly  defining  where  you  are,  what  you  have 
done,   and  where  you  have  been.       All  of  us  in  the  research 
team  have  left  an  explicit  audit  trail  consisting  of  typed 
protocols  of  interviews  and  observations,   status  reports  to 
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individual  schools,  and  end-of-the-year  memos.     In  addition, 
I  have  used  personal  memos  to  record  my  analysis  of  the 
data . 

5.  Mechanically  recorded  data.     LeCompte  and  Goetz 
(1982)   recommended  using  audio  and  videotapes  to  record 
interviews  and  events  accurately.     Of  the  163  interviews, 
156  were  recorded  and  transcribed.     Five  meetings  of  the  SDM 
Council  recorded  on  videocassette  were  used  as  data. 

6.  Multiple  researchers  and  peer  examination.  Team 
efforts  help  ensure  reliable  collection  and  analysis  of  data 
(LeCompte  &  Goetz,   1982)  .     I  worked  at  Neptune  with  a 
research  partner  and  we  worked  in  Sea  Breeze  County  with  a 
research  team. 

7.  Cross-site  comparisons.     Recognizing  that  a  reliable 
analysis  of  data  is  strengthened  by  comparing  data  gathered 
at  one  site  with  data  gathered  elsewhere   (Merriam,   1988),  I 
compared  data  gathered  from  the  five  other  schools  in  Sea 
Breeze  County  to  provide  points  of  comparison  to  the  data 
collected  at  Neptune. 

Internal  Validity 

Notions  of  validity — the  authenticity  of  an  account — 
are  tied  to  notions  of  reality.     "One  of  the  assumptions 
underlying  qualitative  research  is  that  reality  is  holistic, 
multidimensional,  and  ever-changing;   it  is  not  a  single, 
fixed,  objective  phenomenon  waiting  to  be  discovered, 
observed,   and  measured"   (Merriam,   1988,  p.   167) . 
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Qualitative  researchers  have  created  strategies  to 
strengthen  internal  validity  in  ethnographic  research. 

1.  Long-term  observation  at  the  research  site 
(Merriam,   1988) .     Because  this  study  was  conducted  over  a 
period  of  2  years  and  4  months,   I  was  able  to  gain  the 
insights  that  come  with  repeated  observations  of  a 
phenomenon . 

2.  Member  checks.     The  five  status  reports  that  my 
research  partner  and  I  sent  to  Neptune  served  as  member 
checks.     The  reports  were  distributed  to  SDM  Council  members 
who  referred  to  earlier  reports  during  interviews.  The 
reports  afforded  multiple  opportunities  for  participants  to 
refute  or  question  our  findings  and  interpretations   (Cuba  & 
Lincoln,   1981) . 

\y  3.     Participatory  modes  of  research   (Merriam,  1988), 

At  the  county  level,  the  research  team  involved  the 
participants  in  the  project  in  all  phases  of  the  research 
from  conceptualizing  the  study  to  discussing  findings.  This 
was  done  to  a  lesser  extent  at  the  school  level.  The 
members  of  the  Core  Group  read  the  status  reports  and 
discussed  with  my  research  partner  and  me  the  direction  of 
our  research.     The  research  agenda,   however,   at  the  school 
level,   was  set  by  the  research  team  and  the  individual 
researchers . 

V        4.     Thick  description.     Qualitative  research 
traditionally  provides  readers  with  concrete  description 


that  is  rich  in  detail  and  examples.     "In  order  for  a  reader 
to  see  the  lives  of  the  people  we  study,  we  must  show  them 
through  particulars,  not  merely  talk  about  them  in 
generalities"   (Spradley,   1980,  p.   162) .     "Thickness"  of 
description  also  refers  to  interpretation  as  well  as  detail 

(see  Geertz,   1973) .     The  details  supplied  should  be, 
according  to  Glaser  and  Strauss   (1967)    "sensitizing"  and 
yield  a  meaningful  picture  of  people  and  events   (p.   38) .  In 
reporting  the  findings  of  this  study,   I     provided  multiple 
examples  from  the  data,   often  in  the  form  of  direct 
quotations,  that  led  to  my  interpretations. 

5.     Countering  threats  to  internal  validity.  History 

(outside  events  that  influence  phenomenon)   and  maturity 

(length  of  time  participants  engage  in  an  event)   are  threats 
best  countered  through  longevity  in  the  field   (LeCompte  & 
Goetz,   1982) .     A  3-year  study  that  looks  at  the  effect  of 
time  on  an  innovation  counters  this  threat.  Mortality 

(people  leaving  the  setting)   can  also  be  a  threat  (LeCompte 
&  Goetz,   1982) .     We  have  been  fortunate  that  Neptune  has 
such  a  stable  administration,   faculty,   and  staff.     The  most 
serious  threat  to  internal  validity,   according  to  LeCompte 
and  Goetz   (1982),   is  the  reaching  of  spurious  conclusions. 
They  noted  the  importance  of  careful  searching  for  causes 
and  consequences  and  recommended  a  careful  analysis  of  data 
such  as  that  proposed  by  Glaser  and  Strauss   (1967) .  The 
work  of  both  Glaser  and  Strauss   (1967)   and  of  Spradley 


(1980)   informed  the  analysis  of  data  in  this  study.  The 
threat  of  spurious  conclusions  was  also  countered  by  the 
issuing  of  status  reports.     The  reports  served  as  member 
checks  and  allowed  the  participants  in  the  study  to  respond 
to  the  interpretations  I  was  drawing. 
External  Validity 

According  to  Merriam  (1988),   external  validity  of  a 
qualitative  study  can  best  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  reader 
or  user  generalizability .     Does  the  work  enhance  the 
reader's  understanding  of  the  phenomenon  under  study?  What 
insights  can  readers  gain  that  may  be  applied  to  their 
setting?     In  order  to  allow  the  reader  to  construct  an 
understanding,  the  researcher  must  supply  sufficient 
description  and  interpretation  of  the  study's  context.  In 
Chapter  IV  I  provide  a  portrait  of  the  school  in  which  the 
study  took  place  and  describe  the  relationship  between  the 
implementation  of  SDM  and  the  school  context.     In  Chapter  V 
I  interpret  the  findings  using  a  critical  model  of 
leadership.     In  those  chapters  I  attempt  to  present 
description  and  interpretation  sufficient  for  a  reader  to 
gain  an  understanding  of  SDM  at  Neptune  High  School.  In 
Chapter  VI  I  describe  implications  of  the  findings.  Perhaps 
the  best  test  of  the  validity  of  the  study  will  be  in  its 
ability  to  inform  the  work  of  others  attempting  democratic 
innovations  in  schools. 


CHAPTER  IV 
SHARED  DECISION  MAKING  AT  NEPTUNE  HIGH: 
DEMOCRATIC  REFORM  IN  PRACTICE 

Neptune  High  School  began  implementing  shared  decision 
making   (SDM)   in  February  1990  as  part  of  an  experimental 
project  initiated  by  Sea  Breeze  county's  school  board  and 
the  teachers'  union.     Neptune's  history  as  the  county's 
research  and  development  school  made  it  a  likely  site  for  a 
democratic  reform  to  succeed.     In  this  chapter  I  explain  the 
county's  initiative,   describe  Neptune  High  and  its  culture, 
trace  the  implementation  of  SDM  at  Neptune  from  February 
1990  until  May  1992,   and  discuss  the  changes  SDM  brought  to 
the  school  and  its  stakeholders . 

SDM  in  Sea  Rree7.e 

Sea  Breeze  County  is  a  large,   growing  school  district 
that  serves  a  student  population  of  approximately  150,000. 
About  30%  of  that  population  is  minority.  The  socioeconomic 
backgrounds  of  students  vary  from  those  living  below  the 
poverty  level    (approximately  40,000  children)   to  those  who 
live  in  wealthy  suburban  areas.     According  to  a  district 
official,   the  school  population  is  growing  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  35  students  a  day. 
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Sea  Breeze  began  a  shared  decision-making   (SDM)  pilot 
project  in  the  1989-90  school  year.       The  district  had  a 
history  of  school-based  management  and  school  improvement 
projects.     "Our  principals,"  the  director  of  program 
evaluation  remarked,   "are  very  active,  very  vocal,   and  very 
independent."     One  top-level  district  administrator  said, 
"We  are  already  doing  a  lot  of   [shared  decision  making]"  and 
believed  that  the  SDM  project  was  like  a  natural  step  in  the 
district's  evolution  to  participatory  management.  The 
project  was  a  cooperative  venture  initiated  by  the  school 
district  and  the  Sea  Breeze  County  Teachers'   Union,  an 
affiliate  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers,   which  had 
backed  SDM  projects  nationwide   (Shanker,   1990) .  Shared 
decision  making  received  strong  support  from  an  associate 
superintendent  and  a  school  board  member  whose  educational 
philosophies  were  compatible  with  democratic  reform. 

In  1989  the  district  superintendent  and  the  president 
of  the  Sea  Breeze  Teachers  Union  formed  an  SDM  Steering 
Committee.     The  Steering  Committee  was  composed  of  teachers, 
school-level  administrators,   district-level  administrators, 
union  officials,   a  member  of  a  parents'  group,   and  a  member 
of  the  school  board.     The  Steering  Committee  announced  the 
project  to  the  county's  schools  and  called  for  applications. 
Forty-two  schools  completed  the  applications  on  which  they 
described  their  reasons  for  wanting  to  participate, 
explained  their  commitment  to  the  project,  and  appraised 
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their  state  of  readiness.     To  be  considered,  a  school  needed 
66%  of  its  teachers  to  approve  the  application.  The 
Steering  Committee  selected  10  schools  to  begin  SDM  in  the 
1989-90  school  year  and  asked  them  to  form  a  Core  Group  of 
the  principal,  the  union  steward,   and  one  teacher.     The  Core 
Group  would  receive  training  from  county  personnel  to  help 
them  implement  SDM  at  their  sites  and  would  serve  as  the 
link  between  the  district  and  the  school. 

An  official  from  the  district's  office  of  program 
evaluation  contacted  researchers  at  the  University  of 
Florida  and  asked  them  to  form  a  research  team  to  evaluate 
the  SDM  pilot  project.     In  the  fall  of  1989  the  team  began 
work  on  a  qualitative  formative  evaluation  plan  that 
included  monitoring  six  of  the  SDM  pilot  schools,  collecting 
interview  and  other  data  at  each  of  those  school  sites,  and 
feeding  back  information  to  the  schools  and  to  the  district. 
Each  pilot  school  chose  a  liaison  officer  to  help  coordinate 
the  UF  evaluation  process. 

The  Steering  Committee  sent  a  memo  to  the  schools 
outlining  the  SDM  project.     Rather  than  provide  schools  with 
a  specific  SDM  format,   the  Steering  Committee  recommended 
that  each  pilot  school  develop  its  own  innovative  model. 
Each  school  created  a  structure  for  SDM  and  developed  plans 
to  improve  the  school.     The  Steering  Committee  designated  a 
procedure  for  schools  to  follow  if  their  plans  required  a 
waiver  from  school  board  policy  or  the  union's  contract. 
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Schools  would  first  submit  waiver  requests  to  the  Steering 
Conutiittee  for  approval .     Approved  waiver  requests  would  be 
referred  to  the  Superintent  who  would  then  ask  that  the 
board  or  the  union  approve  the  appropriate  changes  or 
exceptions.     The  Steering  Conunittee  expected  that  changes 
would  not  happen  quickly  and  noted  that  SDM  should  be  a 
"continual  process." 

The  SDM  training  began  in  February  1990.     Core  Group 
members  from  the  10  schools  met  with  county  personnel  and 
learned  techniques  of  brainstorming,  prioritizing,  reaching 
group  consensus,   and  other  problem-identifying  and  problem- 
solving  methods.       They  returned  to  their  sites  and  used 
those  techniques  to  create  councils  for  SDM  and  to  involve 
the  school  community  members  in    broad-based  assessments  of 
school  needs . 

The  UF  research  team  made  its  first  visit  to  the  six 
pilot  schools  in  late  February  1990  as  the  schools  were 
taking  their  first  steps  to  initiate  SDM.  Another 
researcher  and  I  were  assigned  to  Neptune  High  School. 

Neptune:     Portrait  of  the  School 

"This  is  not  a  neighborhood  school,   you  know, "  a 
teacher  told  us  on  our  first  visit  to  Neptune.  "Parents 
choose  to  have  their  kids  come  here."     Since  opening  in 
1963,  Neptune  has  been  a  research  and  development  school  for 
the  county.     Although  the  definition  of  that  role  has 
changed  over  the  years,  Neptune  people  think  of  their  school 
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as  innovative  and  give  high  marks  to  the  education  students 
receive  there.     As  one  teacher  put  it,   "We're  just  good." 

Neptune's  1,700  students  attend  the  school  through  a 
sign-up  procedure.     About  20%  of  the  student  population  is 
black,   a  figure  intended  to  reflect  the  percentage  of  African- 
Americans  in  the  county.     Neptune  hosts  a  bilingual  program 
that  serves  students  from  30  different  national  backgrounds 
and  25  linguistic  groups.     The  economic  backgrounds  of 
Neptune's  students  are  also  diverse.     The  expensive,  late- 
model  automobiles  lined  up  in  the  student  parking  lot  attest 
to  the  affluence  of  some  students;   other  students  come  from 
homes  with  modest  family  incomes. 

Ninety-nine  teachers,   5  administrators   (1  principal  and 
4  assistant  principals),   5  guidance  counselors,   and  49 
noninstructional  staff  work  at  Neptune.     Neptune's  faculty 
is  85%  white.     Forty-three  teachers  are  men,   and  56  are 
women.     At  the  time  this  study  was  completed  in  May  1992,  37 
teachers  had  taught  at  Neptune  for  over  15  years,   and  2  were 
among  the  original  faculty  who  opened  Neptune  in  1963. 
"Let's  face  it,"  an  English  teacher  and  20-year  veteran 
said:   "We   [have  a  lot  of]  old  war  horses  around  here."  Two 
of  Neptune's  assistant  four  principals  are  men   (one  of  whom 
is  black),   and  two  are  women.     Two  of  the  assistant 
principals  have  been  at  Neptune  over  20  years,   one  for  9 
years.     One  assistant  principal  and  the  principal.  Dr. 
Powell,  began  working  at  Neptune  in  the  fall  of  1989. 


The  physical  plant  consists  of  six  separate  buildings, 
each  housing  one  or  two  administrative  or  curricular  units 
and  are  joined  by  a  series  of  sheltered  walkways.  The 
buildings  are  one  story.     Their  facades  have  a  worn  look  and 
appear  not  to  have  been  painted  in  some  time.  Neptune's 
student  population  has  outgrown  its  facilities,   and,   on  the 
edge  of  the  campus,   a  set  of  30  portable  classrooms  houses 
the  overflow.     During  the  past  3  years  Neptune  has  undergone 
an  extensive  construction  project  to  renovate  existing 
structures  and  add  new  ones. 

The  atmosphere  is  busy  and  pleasant.     In  the  minutes 
between  classes,   the  passageways  quickly  fill  with  teachers 
and  students  who  chatter  and  call  out  greetings  in  the 
manner  of  people  who  are  at  ease  together.     Walking  through 
the  passageways,  a  visitor  has  a  sense  that  students  are 
engaged  in  a  variety  of  extracurricular  experiences. 
Banners  proclaim  upcoming  events  and  fund-raising  drives; 
students  gather  around  a  table  set  up  to  organize  class 
activities.  '  ■ 

Gaining  Entry  to  the  Site 

The  faculty  at  Neptune  has  a  county-wide  reputation  for 
being  independent  and  a  bit  wary  of  any  outsiders  telling 
them  what  to  do.     On  our  first  visit,   a  representative  from 
the  teachers'  union  accompanied  my  partner  and  me  to  the 
school.     District  officials  believed  that  teachers  would  be 
more  willing  to  talk  to  us  if  a  union  representative 


introduced  us.  Upon  arrival  we  met  the  principal.  Dr. 
Powell,  and  Jean  Brown,  the  teacher  member  of  the  Core 
Group . 

Ms.  Brown  informed  us  that  the  newly  appointed  liaison 
officer,  John  Norris,  would  be  helping  us.     The  union 
representative  expressed  his  concern  about  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Norris  had  been  selected.     A  liaison  officer,  he 
stated  emphatically,   should  not  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Core  Group  but  elected  by  the  faculty  at  large.     Ms.  Brown 
explained  that  Mr.  Norris  was  well  liked,   had  contact  with 
all  faculty  members,   and  was  willing  to  take  on  the  job. 
Later  in  the  morning.   Dr.  Powell  called  the  county  office  to 
tell  them  that  Neptune  wanted  support  in  the  SDM  project, 
not  interference. 

At  a  general  faculty  meeting.     Dr.  Powell  and  the  union 
representative  introduced  us  as  "evaluators  from  the 
University  of  Florida."     We  got  up  to  face  a  solemn 
audience.     We  explained  that  the  purpose  of  our  visit  was 
not  summative  evaluation  but  to  monitor  the  process  and  feed 
helpful  information  back.     We  assured  the  teachers  that  we 
would  follow  strict  procedures  to  guarantee  confidentiality 
and  that  all  their  contributions  would  be  anonymous.  The 
principal  announced  that  we  would  be  in  the  media  center 
during  the  day  and  that  anyone  who  wanted  to  talk  to  us 
should  do  so.     As  we  were  leaving  the  cafeteria,   we  were 


stopped  by  several  people  who  expressed  an  interest  in 
speaking  to  us . 

The  interviews  we  conducted  that  day  and  other 
interviews  we  conducted  in  1990   (see  Appendix  A  for  the 
interview  schedule  and  Appendix  B  for  the  interview 
questions)   provided  a  picture  of  Neptune's  school  culture  at 
the  time  the  school  began  the  SDM  project. 

School  Culture 

Neptune  is  a  school  with  a  sense  of  its  own  history. 
Members  of  its  community  talked  with  pride  about  Neptune's 
reputation  for  excellence  and  its  role  as  the  county's 
research  and  development  school.     They  spoke  about  its 
independent  faculty  and  the  autonomy  enjoyed  by  its 
departments  and  standing  committees.     These  factors  seemed 
to  make  Neptune  an  especially  strong  candidate  for  shared 
decision  making.     There  were,  however,   other  ways  in  which 
Neptune  was  a  typical  secondary  school.     Teachers  were 
isolated  by  the  school's  departmental  structure  and 
respected  norms  of  noninterference.     Those  who  had  power  and 
influence  were  interested  in  maintaining  the  status  quo.  In 
the  review  of  literature  on  school  culture  in  Chapter  II,  I 
identified  factors  researchers  have  found  to  inhibit 
professional  growth  and  those  they  found  to  promote  such 
growth.     In  the  section  that  follows,   I  group  the 
characteristics  of  Neptune's  school  culture  under  those 
headings.     Characteristics  of  Neptune's  culture,  however. 


did  not  fall  neatly  into  positive  and  negative  categories; 

some  had  both  positive  and  negative  consequences. 

Cultural  Characteristics  that  Promote 
Professional  Growth 

Researchers  examining  the  cultures  of  schools  have 
identified  factors  that  nurture  professional  growth. 
Studies  conducted  by  Herman  et  al.    (1977)   suggested  that  a 
positive  school  image  fosters  the  implementation  of 
educational  innovations.     In  her  study  of  six  schools, 
Little   (1982)   identified  norms  of  collegiality  and  norms  of 
experimentation  as  characteristics  of  schools  with  positive 
school  cultures.     Examples  of  these  factors  could  be  found 
at  Neptune.     There  were,   however,  negative  aspects  to  each 
of  the  positive  factors. 
A  can-do  school 

Most  people  at  Neptune  believed  they  were  working  in  an 
excellent  institution,  what  one  teacher  called  "a  can-do 
school."     Another  teacher  described  the  school  as  "really 
dynamic"  with  a  "top  academic  program."     "In  fact,"  another 
teacher  said,    "I  know  there  are  some  children  [from 
neighboring  counties]   here   .    .    .  who  are   .    .    .  using  a 
grandmother's  address  so  that  they  can  come  to  Neptune.  In 
other  words,  we  have  enough  of  a  reputation  so  that  kids  are 
finagling  ...  to  attend  this  school." 

Neptune's  faculty  received  high  praise  from  both 
teachers  and  administrators.     Teachers  described  the  faculty 
as  "professional,"  "highly  qualified,"  "active,"  "involved," 
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and  "well  prepared."    One  administrator,  who  had  been  in 

four  different  high  schools,   said,    "You  have  teachers  [at 

Neptune]  that  are  so  into  what  they  are  doing.     They  are  so 

involved  in  the  academics,  they  are  militant."  Neptune's 

principal  called  his  faculty  "a  very  mature  group.  They're 

intelligent.     They  are  good  at  their  craft.     They  know  what 

they  are  doing.     They  know  how  to  teach.     They're  very 

involved  with  education."    A  teacher,  new  to  the  faculty, 

who  had  taught  in  other  county  schools,   said,   "I  think  the 

faculty  here  is   .    .    .   just  the  best  around." 

Students  were  also  considered  a  strength  at  Neptune. 

One  teacher  said,   "I  think  the  students  who  come  here  put  in 

a  real  effort.    .    .    .  They  are  here  because  their  parents 

want  them  to  be  here.    .    .    .  The  students  are  a  real  asset." 

Another  teacher  said 

I'll  be  honest  with  you.     I  think   [our]  students 
are  different.     I  know  this  sounds  crazy,  but  I 
really  think  we  have  an  exceptionally  fine  student 
body.     Maybe  it  is  because  we  are  the  kind  of 
school  we  are,  and  we've  lucked  out  because  their 
parents  really  want  them  to  be  here. 

The  principal  mentioned  the  diversity  of  the  student  body  as 
a  strength.     The  student  demographics  reflected  the  county 
in  racial  composition,   and  the  bilingual  program  added  to 
the  student  diversity. 

Not  all  teachers  believed  Neptune's  strong  sense  of 
pride  was  always  a  positive  factor.     Some  saw  it  interfering 
with  attempts  to  initiate  change.     One  teacher  claimed  that 
teachers  used  their  reputations  as  an  excuse  for  "re-cycling 
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the  same  lesson  plans  for  20  years."    An  administrator 
reported  that  some  Neptune  teachers  "think  we  are  just  great 
.    .    .  and  if  it's  not  broke,  why  fix  it?" 
Norms  of  experimentation 

Little   (1982)   identified  norms  of  experimentation  as 
characteristic  of  school  cultures  that  promote  professional 
growth.     Many  of  Neptune's  faculty  members  talked  about  the 
research  and  development  function  of  the  school.     "We  take 
pride  in  initiating  experimentation  in  a  wide  range  of 
projects,"  one  teacher  said,    "and  we  like  to  be  thought  of 
as  innovative." 

Glory  days.     when  Neptune  first  opened,   the  county  used 
it  for  large-scale  experimentation,     A  veteran  Neptune  math 
teacher  remembered: 

It  was  the  time  of  the  new  math,   for  instance,  and 
we  were  free  to  just  branch  away  completely  from 
what  all  the  schools  in  the  county  were  doing,  and 
use  our  own  textbooks,   write  our  own  textbooks. 
We  had  grant  money  coming  in  from  the  Ford 
Foundation,   things  like  that,   to  have  release 
time.     We  had  mathematicians  coming  in,  helping 
out,   consultants,  all  sorts  of  things.  Curriculum 
was  a  very  important  part  early  on   .    .    .  learning 
activities    packages  and  the  independent  study. 

The  teacher  went  on  to  explain  how  the  research  and 

development  function  at  Neptune  had  changed  over  the  years. 

Then,   as  rules  and  regulations  came  down  from  the 
state  level,   curriculum  had  to  follow  certain 
[guidelines] .  Certain  courses  or  certain  textbooks 
couldn't  be  used  because  they  didn't  treat  certain 
topics  that  had  to  be  there,   that  kind  of  thing. 
The  same  with  the  individualization.     At  one  time 
you  would  have  a  class  full  of  students  working  on 
Algebra  I  on  up  to  trig  or  calculus .  And  when  they 
were  ready  to  take  a  test,  they  would  go  over  to 
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the  test  center  ...  it  was  a  very  free  campus . 
And  that  was,  well,   good,    [although]   some  kids 
took  advantage  of  it .    .    .    .    [T]hen,  somewhere 
along  the  way,  politically  I  think,   from  way  up 
above,  they  said  you  can't  do  this,   or  it  was 
causing  too  many  problems  administratively  or 
what;   I  don't  know.     Slowly,   we   [moved]  back  into 
regular  classes . 

Although  many  of  Neptune's  early  innovations  were  supported 
with  outside  funding  and  expertise,   the  teachers  themselves 
designed  programs  and  created  materials.     In  the  1980s 
Neptune  became  more  and  more  like  a  typical  high  school. 
Teachers  still  referred  to  their  "long  history"  of 
innovation  but  admitted,   as  one  teacher  noted,  that 
"recently,   we've  gotten  away  from  it  a  bit."     Some  teachers 
blamed  the  state  and  county  for  making  their  school  more 
conservative  and  less  innovative.     "Every  year,"  one  teacher 
said,   "there  is  some  new  policy — you  can't  do  this  and  you 
can't  do  that,  and  [teachers]  have  become  very  callous." 

Pockets  of  experimentation.     Although  Neptune's  glory 
days  were  in  its  past,   teachers  still  believed  they  could 
experiment  in  their  own  classrooms.     One  teacher  said,    "I  am 
free  to  branch  out  and  use  supplementary  materials   .    .    .  and 
I  enjoy  that.     I   .    .    .   try  something,   and  if  it  works,  I 
adapt  it  to  my  program.     If  it  bombs,   it  goes  out  the  door." 
Some  teachers  spoke  about  experimenting  with  teaching 
methods  individually,   and  a  few  told  us  about  collaborative 
efforts . 

One  department  chair  challenged  the  view  that  Neptune's 
innovative  spirit  was  in  decline.     She  described  a  workshop 
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given  by  Neptune  teachers  for  50  teachers  from  the  county. 
The  Neptune  teachers  shared  an  instructional  program  they 
had  developed  and  materials  they  had  written.     "Now  if  that 
isn't  research  and  development,"  the  chair  argued,   "tell  me 
what   ...   is .     So  my  feeling  is  that  we  never  left   [our  R&D 
mission] . " 

Neptune's  history  of  innovation  was  still  alive  in  the 
image  teachers  had  of  their  school,   what  one  teacher  called 
the  "myth"  of  innovation.     After  the  funding  sources  dried 
up  in  the  early  1980s  and  as  the  county  and  state  began  to 
mandate  more  restrictive  curricular  guidelines,  some 
teachers  continued  to  experiment.     Most  agreed,  however, 
that  the  "glory  days"  of  Neptune's  research  and  development 
mission  were  in  the  past. 
Norms  of  collegiality 

Little   (1982)   found  that  in  schools  with  cultures  that  , 
fostered  professional  growth,  teachers  enjoyed  frequent  and 
meaningful  contacts  with  their  colleagues.     Neptune  had  a 
tradition  of  teachers  working  together  on  committees  and 
within  their  departments.     Teachers  identified  strongly  with 
their  departments  and  made  decisions  collectively  at  the 
department  level.     Committees  were  a  tradition  at  Neptune, 
and  teachers  from  different  departments  worked  together  on 
school-wide  committees.     The  Coalition  of  Essential  Schools 
steering  committee  was  an  example  of  a  group  of  teachers 


from  different  academic  disciplines  making  collective 
decisions  about  a  program. 

Departmental  collegiality .     Teachers  spoke  about  making 
collective  decisions  at  the  department  level.     A  social 
studies  teacher  provided  an  example:   "In  my  department   .    .  . 
we  came  to  a  consensus  that  if  a  student  does  not  pass 
midterms  when  it  is  time  for  registration,  we  would  not 
recommend  them  for  a  higher  advanced  course."  Most 
departments  held  formal  meetings  at  least  once  a  month,  and 
department  members  made  decisions  regarding  curriculum  and 
materials  selection.     In  some  large  departments,  there  were 
grade-level  meetings  to  discuss  curricular  matters. 
Departments  had  departmental  planning  areas,   and  there  was 
some  social  interaction  among  department  members. 

The  Coalition  of  Essential  Schools.       Neptune  joined 
the  Coalition  of  Essential  Schools    (sponsored  by  Brown 
University  under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Sizer)   in  1985. 
The  Coalition  is  an  interdisciplinary  program  and  was 
implemented  at  Neptune  as  a  school-within-a-school .  During 
the  project's  first  year,  the  administration  chose  three 
teachers  to  work  with  75  students.     Later,   the  Coalition 
expanded  to  nine  teachers  and  225  students.  Coalition 
teachers  coordinated  the  curriculum  they  taught  and  had 
extra  planning  time  to  do  so.     The  program,   according  to  one 
participant,   "was  run  almost  entirely  .    .    .  by  a  steering 
committee.     They  decided  the  budget,  what  new  programs  were 
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to  be  included  .    .    .  what  people  went  where."     In  an  early 
interview,   I  asked  a  Coalition  teacher  whether  Brown 
University  exercised  any  control  over  their  curriculum 
choices.     "No!     Definitely  not!"  she  replied.  "Sizer 
doesn't  promote  any  specific  program.     You  have  to  tailor 
[Coalition  principles]   to  your  own  needs."  Coalition 
teachers  unanimously  agreed  that  they  had  extensive, 
collaborative  control  over  their  program. 

The  collegiality  created  by  Coalition  participants, 
however,   isolated  them  from  the  rest  of  the  faculty. 
Although  the  purpose  of  beginning  the  Coalition  as  a  school- 
within-a-school  was  for  the  Coalition  to  serve  as  a  model 
for  the  regular  program,   one  participant  said  that  "the 
Coalition  seemed  to  never  have   [involved  the  rest  of  the 
faculty  and  that]   caused  a  lot  of  anger  and  anxiety."  The 
principal  selected  the  Coalition  teachers;  they  included  two 
department  chairs  and  several  other  teachers  perceived  by 
colleagues  as  having  a  lot  of  influence  with  the 
administration.     One  Coalition  teacher  said,   "[We]  were 
given  tremendous  amounts  of  money,   all  kinds  of  free  time  to 
plan,   and  great  praise.     The  rest  of  the  faculty  was 
furious . " 

Departmental  collegiality  and  school-wide  committees 
had  both  positive  and  negative  consequences  at  Neptune. 
Teachers  acquired  experience  in  running  meetings  and  making 
decisions  in  groups,  but  the  departmental  organization  and 
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conunittee  work  also  has  served  to  isolate  teachers  from 
their  peers . 

Cultural  Characteristics  that  Constrain 
Professional  Growth 

Herman  and  McLaughlin   (1976)    in  their  review  of 
educational  innovations  found  that  certain  factors  in  a 
school's  culture  made  educational  practices  and  the 
attitudes  of  school  stakeholders  resistant  to  change.  Among 
factors  that  serve  to  maintain  the  status  quo  are  the 
authority  principle  and  norms  of  isolation   (Feiman-Nemser  & 
Floden,   1986) . 
The  authority  principle 

Writing  in  1932,  Waller  argued  that  schools  are 
organized  around  some  variant  of  the  authority  principle,  a 
hierarchical  system  of  power  relationships.     Power  is  vested 
in  the  superintendent  and  filters  down  through 
administrative  levels  to  the  teacher  as  each  layer  of  the 
hierarchy  attempts  to  control  the  levels  below.     People  at 
all  levels  of  the  hierarchy  behave  in  ways  to  preserve 
existing  conditions.     Those  at  the  top  wish  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  in  order  to  retain  their  authority.     Those  at  the 
bottom  take  for  granted  the  right  of  those  above  them  to 
exercise  control .     More  recent  research  has  supported 
Waller's  contention   (see  Feiman-Nemser  &  Floden,   1986)  . 

In  some  respects,  Neptune's  variant  of  the  authority 
principle  followed  Waller's  description.     The  administration 
and  faculty  were  very  aware  of  the  authority  wielded  by 
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state  and  county  officials.     At  the  bottom  of  Neptune's 
hierarchy  were  teachers  and  staff  who  felt  excluded  from 
decision-making  processes  but  did  not  challenge  the  rights 
of  others  to  make  decisions  regarding  their  work  lives.  In 
other  respects  Neptune's  variant  of  the  authority  principle 
was  not  the  typical  model.     The  filtering  of  authority 
through  the  administration  was  tempered  by  a  history  of 
short-tenured  principals,  weak  assistant  principals,  and 
strong  faculty  leaders . 

State  and  county  power.     Teachers  at  Neptune  saw  their 
decision-making  power  restricted  by  state  and  county 
administrators.     "I  have  reservations   [about  SDM] , "  one 
teacher  said,   "The  county,   the  state,  the  attendance  laws. 
They  are  all  there!     Will  they  be  waived?     The  kids  are 
bound  into  credit  regulations."     Another  teacher  reported 
that  his  colleagues  were  suspicious  of  the  county's  motives 
in  instituting  an  SDM  project.     "[Faculty  members]  are 
thinking  .    .    .  this  too  shall  pass.    .    .    .   In  a  couple  of 
years  they'll  forget  all  about  SDM.    .    .    .  The  higher  ups 
will  never  let  go  of  their  authority." 

Teachers  told  us  that  county  administrators 
occasionally  had  threatened  to  change  Neptune  into  a 
neighborhood  school.     They  said  that  parents  at  other 
schools  complained  that  Neptune  received  more  than  its  share 
of  funding  and  periodically  lobbied  the  school  board  to 
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close  Neptune  down.     "So,"  one  teacher  said,   "we  have  that 
over  our  heads." 

Teachers  expressed  their  resentment  of  legislative  and 
administrative  mandates  and  regulations.     One  teacher  noted, 
"Some   [state  and  county]   edicts  that  come  down   .    .    .  don't 
.   .    .  make  sense  with  what  the  kids  do  and  need."  Another 
teacher  expressed  frustration  at  the  one-way  nature  of 
bureaucratic  communication.     She  wanted  opportunities  to 
express  opinions  on  "things  that  come  down  from  above"  and 
hoped  that  SDM  might  help  her  "gain  more  positive  control" 
over  her  own  work .     Another  teacher  worried  that  SDM  might 
be  limited  by  the  power  the  county  allotted  to  individual 
schools.     "In  this  county   [they  say]  we  have  school-based 
management,  but  we  don't  really.    ...  A  lot  still  comes 
down  from  the  central  office.     So,    in  many  cases,  our 
principal's  hands  are  tied."     Although  they  made  clear  their 
antagonism  toward  state  and  county  authority,  no  teachers  or 
administrators  spoke  of  attempts  to  challenge  that 
authority. 

The  role  of  the  principal.       Lines  of  authority  and 
influence  at  Neptune  were  determined  less  by  hierarchical 
position  than  by  circumstance  and  custom.     Neptune  had  had 
nine  principals  in  the  20  years  before  Dr.  Powell  arrived. 
No  principal  had  lasted  more  than  3  years,   and  several 
faculty  members  referred  to  Neptune's  principalship  as  a 
"revolving  door."     An  assistant  principal,  new  to  Neptune, 
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noted  that  teachers  had  become  accustomed  to  outlasting 
their  principals:   "Their  attitude  is  we  were  here  before  you 
came,  and  we  will  be  here  after  you  are  gone."     Dr.  Powell's 
predecessors  had  predicated  a  pattern  of  allowing  some  of 
Neptune's  teachers  to  have  considerable  influence.  A 
veteran  faculty  member  said  of  Neptune's  principals:  "We 
train  them." 

Neptune  was  Dr.  Powell's  first  principalship,  and,  in 
his  first  months  on  the  job,   some  faculty  members  worried 
that  he  might  prove  too  authoritarian  for  their  liking.  One 
department  chair  noted  that  the  chairs  "had  a  lot  of  power 
with  the   [last  principal] .     We  are  not  getting  as  much  with 
this  principal."     A  teacher  remarked  that  Dr.  Powell  "came 
in  kind  of  strong,    .    .    .  and  I  thought,   oh  boy,   this  is 
never  going  to  work  at  Neptune  because  we've  got  a  bunch  of 
radical  types  at  this  school."     By  the  time  of  our  visit  in 
February  1990,  most  people  we  spoke  with  felt  that  Dr. 
Powell  and  the  faculty  were  beginning  to  understand  each 
other.     One  department  chair  said  that  "there  has  been  some 
loosening  up  lately.     I  think  he  is  starting  to  get  some 
respect  for  the  department  chairs . " 

A  teacher  speculated  that  the  faculty's  initial 
reaction  to  Dr.  Powell  may  have  been  the  incentive  for  them 
to  approve  the  application  to  become  an  SDM  school. 
"[Teachers]  thought,"  he  said,   "if  we  had  shared  decision 
making,  that  we  could  all  make  the  decisions  and  not  just 
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one  individual."     A  department  chair  who  helped  write  the 
application  for  SDM  said  she  saw  SDM  as  a  way  for  department 
chairs  "to  have  more  options." 

The  role  of  assistant  principals.     Although  the  four 
assistant  principals  at  Neptune  possessed  the  authority  that 
came  with  their  posts,   they  did  not  have  much  personal 
influence  with  the  faculty.     The  relationship  between 
faculty  and  the  assistant  principals  was  mixed  when  Neptune 
began  implementing  SDM.     One  assistant  principal  had  begun 
work  recently  and  had  been  well  received  by  the  faculty. 
"She  is  a  real  people  person,"  one  teacher  said.  Teachers 
described  another  assistant  principal  as  "fair, "  but  there 
was  evidence  of  tension  between  faculty  and  the  other  two 
assistant  principals.     Teachers  felt  that  they  were 
"inconsistent"  in  discipline  matters  and  paid  more  attention 
to  the  concerns  of  students  and  parents  than  to  those  of 
teachers . 

Three  of  the  assistants  had  been  at  Neptune  for  8,  23, 
and  25  years,   respectively,  but  faculty  members  did  not 
regard  them  as  powerful  persons.     Teachers'  resentment  of 
the  assistant  principals  was  evident  in  the  manner  in  which 
some  of  them  suggested  that,   with  the  advent  of  SDM, 
assistant  principals  should  take  on  teaching  duties.  One 
teacher  said,   "They're  up  there  on  top  of  the  mountain. 
Let's  get  them  back  in  the  classroom  and  see  what  they've 
been  missing  all  these  years." 
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Faculty  opinion  leaders.     Before  Dr.  Powell  arrived  at 
Neptune,   in  the  absence  of  a  powerful  administration,  some 
teachers   (faculty  members  estimated  their  number  at  10)  had 
been  able  to  acquire  influential  positions.  Department 
heads  and  committee  chairs  enjoyed  autonomy  and  prestige. 
Department  heads  had  some  control  over  budget,  scheduling, 
class  assignments,   and  curriculum  matters.  Department 
members  elected  their  department  heads,  but  teachers 
reported  that  members  were  "reluctant"  to  replace  their 
heads.     One  head  commented  that  power  sharing  within 
departments  varied  widely.     Committee  chairs  also  had  decision- 
making power.     Some  steering  committees  had  their  own 
budgets.     The  Faculty  Committee  met  regularly  with  the 
principal  and  served  as  a  conduit  for  suggestions  and 
complaints . 

The  teachers  who  possessed  influence  because  of  their 

positions  might  be  considered  the  formal  teacher  leaders  at 

Neptune.     There  was  also  a  group  of  informal  leaders  made  up 

of  veteran  teachers  who  had  built  up  spheres  of  influence. 

"A  lot  of  us  have  been  here  for  a  long  time,"  one  23-year 

veteran  said,   "and  we  have  our  little  world  all  established 

here."    Teachers  referred  to  colleagues  who  held  power  by 

virtue  of  their  "dominating  personalities."     One  teacher 

noted  that  even  the  influence  of  department  chairs  was 

tempered  by  the  powerful  veterans : 

I  was  a  department  head  for  several  years .     I  was 
never  allowed  to  give  certain  members  of  this 
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faculty  regular  classes,  never  mind  basic  skills 
[classes] .     I  was  told  they  had  to  have  seventh 
period  off.      [Some]  people  have  had  seventh  period 
off  for  twenty-five  years. 

One  teacher  said  that  certain  powerful  veterans  were  experts 

at  "back  door  politics."     They  had  achieved  their  power 

through  forging  alliances  with  department  chairs  and  fellow 

veterans  and  by  getting  "the  principal's  ear."     They  also 

had  time  and  tradition  on  their  side.     Weber   (1948)  noted 

that  one  way  authority  is  acquired  and  maintained  in  a 

bureaucracy  is  through  traditional  practices,  practices 

Foster   (1986b)   called  sedimented   (p.   67).     The  privileges 

enjoyed  by  faculty  opinion  leaders  were  taken  for  granted 

and  unchallenged  by  others  at  Neptune. 

Groups  with  little  influence.     Members  of  the  Neptune 

community  who  had  not  acquired  authority  through  position  or 

personal  prestige  were  seldom  involved  in  decision  making. 

The  noninstructional  staff  had  little  say  in  decisions,  even 

decisions  that  affected  them  directly.     Most  were  very 

skeptical  that  SDM  would  grant  them  more  influence. 

Teachers  told  us  that  parents  who  were  not  from  the  "upper 

echelons"  had  little  influence  at  Neptune.     Students  had 

little  formal  authority  at  Neptune.     The  Student  Council  did 

not  hold  its  first  meeting  of  the  1989-90  school  year  until 

March,  and  its  president  complained  of  student  apathy. 

Although  some  teachers  had  managed  to  accrue  influence  and 

power,  not  all  teachers  were  involved  in  making  decisions. 

"You  know,"  one  teacher  told  us,    "even  with  the  committees. 
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there  may  be  only  20  to  30  people  in  the  whole  school  who 
are  kind  of  semi-interested  in  what  goes  on.     What  about  the 
other  60  to  70?" 

In  Neptune's  variant  of  the  authority  principle  power 
vested  in  state  and  district  officials  was  grudgingly 
accepted  by  administration,   faculty,   and  staff.     The  power 
of  the  administration  was  mitigated  by  the  short  tenure  of 
Neptune's  principals  and  the  assistant  principals'   lack  of 
personal  influence.     A  small  group  of  faculty  opinion 
leaders  had  created  privileged  positions  for  themselves,  but 
many  faculty  members  and  most  staff  generally  were 
uninvolved  in  decision  making.     Some  of  those  without  power 
in  Neptune's  hierarchy  achieved  a  certain  amount  of  control 
over  their  work  lives  by  closing  themselves  off  from 
colleagues  and  interpreting  directives  received  from  above 
in  the  privacy  of  their  classrooms. 
Norms  of  isolation 

Many  researchers  have  described  the  isolated  nature  of 
teaching   (Jackson,   1958;  Lortie,   1975)  .     As  teachers  do 
their  work  isolated  by  the  architecture  of  school  buildings 
and  by  the  constraints  of  scheduling  and  organizational 
structures,  they  come  to  think  of  isolation  as  a  normal  part 
of  school  life.     During  our  first  round  of  interviews  in 
February  1990,   we  asked  what  people  hoped  SDM  might 
accomplish  at  Neptune.     Overwhelmingly,   respondents  agreed 
with  the  teacher  who  said,   "I  would  like  to  see  SDM  bring  a 
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feeling  of  community  to  the  faculty  and  to  the  school,  which 
does  not  exist  now."    Respondents  said  that  isolation  at 
Neptune  took  several  forms.     They  spoke  about  divisions 
between  teachers  and  administrators.     Teachers  felt  isolated 
in  their  departments,   separated  from  faculty  members  in 
other  departments.     Some  felt  there  were  divisions  within 
departments.     Other  teachers  spoke  about  a  general  lack  of 
communication  among  teachers  who  "do  their  own  things  in 
their  own  classrooms."     "I  more  and  more  feel,"  one  said, 
"the  way  Voltaire  does  that  I  have  to  take  care  of  my  own 
garden.     I  make  my  own  classroom  as  meaningful  and  as 
interesting  as  possible." 

Departmental  isolation.     When  asked  about  weaknesses  at 
Neptune,  many  respondents  spoke  about  teachers  isolated  in 
their  departments.     Teachers  used  terms  such  as 
"departmentalized,"  "compartmentalized,"  and  "fragmented"  to 
describe  the  situation.     Many  teachers  blamed  departmental 
isolation  on  the  school  plant.     "The  math  and  foreign 
language  are  in  this  little  area,"  one  teacher  said,  "and 
English  and  social  studies  are  somewhere  else.     We  never  see 
them;  they  never  see  us."    Another  teacher  commented  that 
"in  this  school,   above  all,  we  are  very  .    .    .  departmental, 
and  we  don't  really  have  a  plant  that  allows  us  to  socialize 
more . " 

Some  teachers  also  spoke  about  isolation  within 
departments.     An  English  teacher  noted  that  her  department 
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was  so  large  that  she  had  difficulty  getting  to  know  her 
colleagues .     One  science  teacher  divided  members  of  his 
department  into  "prima  donnas"  who  insist  on  teaching  only 
advanced  level  students  and  "down  and  dirty"  teachers  who 
were  willing  to  do  whatever  needed  doing. 

Personal  isolation  and  noninterference.  Teachers 
described  and  expressed  norms  of  noninterference.     One  said 
that  Neptune  faculty  members  were  "very  individualistic." 
Another  argued  that  "nobody  should  tell  you  how  to  teach 
your  subject."     A  teacher  said  that  the  "predominant 
attitude"  of  Neptune  faculty  worked  against  collegiality . 
"The  fact  is, "  she  said,   "once  we  close  the  door,   it  is  my 
professionalism  that  is  going  to  enable  me  to  deal  with  the 
students  I  have,    [not  my  colleagues]."     Evidence  of  informal 
collaboration  was  sparse.     When  teachers  talked  about 
teaching,   they  talked  about  teaching  in  their  classrooms  on 
their  own. 

Resistance  to  change 

A  taken-for-granted  acceptance  of  the  authority 
structure  in  a  school  and  norms  of  behavior  that  isolate 
people  from  one  another  serve  to  maintain  existing 
conditions.     Those  in  privileged  positions  generally  want 
matters  to  stay  as  they  are.     Those  who  are  accustomed  to 
working  in  the  privacy  of  their  classrooms  lack  the  stimulus 
for  change  that  comes  from  professional  interaction  with 
colleagues . 
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From  our  first  interviews  at  Neptune,   some  Neptune 
people  said  their  colleagues  opposed  change.     "There  are 
some  hard-bitten  cynics  here,"  said  one  of  the  first 
teachers  we  talked  to.     "You'll  see  it  after  a  few 
interviews."     Teachers  often  claimed  that  Neptune's  long- 
time faculty  members  were  more  likely  to  resist  change.  Two 
teachers  used  the  term  "dinosaurs"  in  referring  to  their 
veteran  colleagues.     Another  teacher  said,   "We  have  some 
older   [faculty]  members  who  have  been  here  for  a  long  time, 
and  change  really,   really  scares  them."     Other  teachers 
believed  that  veteran  teachers  resisted  change  because  they 
liked  the  status  quo.     "There  are  teachers  here   .    .    .   ,"  one 
faculty  member  claimed,   "who  feel  comfortable  where  they 
are.     They  have  been  here  10,   15,   20  years,  plan  on  retiring 
shortly  and  don't  want  to  change."     Several  faculty  members 
spoke  of  colleagues  who  feared  that  change  would  threaten 
their  territory.     Those  teachers,  they  suggested,   wanted  to 
preserve  the  status  quo  to  protect  their  "turf." 
SDM  Readiness 

The  foregoing  description  of  Neptune's  school  culture 
identified  positive  and  negative  characteristics  that  would 
influence  the  manner  in  which  the  school  implemented  SDM. 
Examples  of  the  factors  identified  in  the  literature  could 
be  found  at  Neptune,  but  those  examples  did  not  fall  neatly 
into  facilitating  or  constraining  categories.  Although 
Neptune  has  a  history  of  innovation,   some  teachers  said  they 
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have  colleagues  who  are  cynics,  have  done  it  all  before,  and 
are  resistant  to  change.     Neptune's  departments  and 
committees  provided  teachers  with  opportunities  for 
collegial  interaction,  but  they  also  served  to  isolate 
members  from  others  on  the  faculty.     Although  Neptune  had  an 
administrative  hierarchy,   some  teachers  shared  in  decision 
making  by  virtue  of  their  position  as  department  heads, 
their  service  on  school-wide  committees,   or  by  force  of 
their  personalities. 

Because  of  its  history  as  a  research  and  development 
school  and  its  reputation  for  excellence,  Neptune  seemed  to 
be  in  a  state  of  "high  readiness"  for  SDM.     There  were, 
however,   negative  factors  typical  to  the  cultures  of  large 
secondary  schools  that  would  serve  as  stumbling  blocks. 
There  were  barriers  between  administrators  and  faculty  and 
between  groups  of  faculty  members.     Some  teachers  had  grown 
resistant  to  change  and  had  developed  patterns  of  isolation, 
of  closing  their  doors  to  their  colleagues.  Veteran 
teachers  who  had  built  up  a  power  base  had  a  stake  in 
maintaining  the  status  quo.     Neptune  faculty  and  staff  were 
wary  of  the  motives  of  the  county  and  the  state.  Although 
many  teachers  said  that  their  school  was  special,  one 
admitted,    "We  have  our  problems,   just  like  any  school." 

Implementing  SDM  at  Neptune 

Shared  decision  making  at  Neptune  was  a  top-down 
innovation.     It  was  conceived  at  the  county  level  and  nested 


within  a  nationwide  movement  for  democratic  reform  in 
individual  schools.     It  did  not  grow  from  the  desire  of 
stakeholders  for  greater  participation  in  school-wide 
decision  making.     Although  81%  of  Neptune's  faculty  voted  to 
become  an  SDM  school,  most  noted  that  they  did  not  have  a 
clear  idea  of  what  SDM  meant . 

In  May  1992  we  asked  respondents  whether  SDM  at  Neptune 
had  matched  their  initial  expectations.     All  respondents 
said,   "No."    Most  expected  SDM  to  be  just  another  program, 
one  that  would  be  implemented  quickly  and  easily.     What  they 
experienced  was  a  complex  process  that  was  time-consuming, 
difficult,  and  sometimes  painful.     Neptune  stakeholders 
found  that  SDM  was  not  a  prepackaged  reform  but  one 
participants  had  to  define  and  construct  together. 
"Empowerment  is  a  concept  that  you  can't  really  teach 
people,"  a  Core  Group  member  said.     Rather,   it  is  something 
that  people  "need  to  get  a  feeling  for."    Between  the  spring 
of  1990  and  the  spring  of  1992,  Neptune  stakeholders  learned 
that  for  SDM  to  work,   they  had  to  empower  themselves. 
First  Steps:     Neptune's  Era  of  Good  Feeling 

During  our  first  visit  to  Neptune  in  February  1990,  Dr. 
Powell  explained  the  manner  in  which  the  Core  Group  believed 
the  SDM  Council  should  be  organized.     The  five  or  six 
standing  committees  would  each  have  a  representative  on  the 
Council.   "We  want  to  include  major  committees   .    .    .  because 
obviously  they  are  going  to  feel  that  they  are  losing  some 
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power  when  this  comes  in;    .    .    .  we'll   [also]   have  a  student 
and  a  noninstructional  member  and  we'll  have  the  faculty 
select  about  three  more  people."     Two  days  after  our  visit. 
Dr.  Powell  spent  the  day  meeting  with  small  groups  of 
teachers.     He  talked  to  each  group  about  SDM  and,  by  the  end 
of  the  day,  had  gathered  several  ideas  on  how  stakeholders 
might  organize  the  Council.     In  March  the  matter  was  put  to 
a  faculty  vote.     Teachers  rejected  the  plan  to  include 
standing  committee  representatives  and  instead  chose  a  plan 
based  on  faculty  representation  by  department. 

The  method  of  representation  chosen  by  the  faculty  was 
different  from  that  proposed  by  the  Core  Group.     When  asked 
about  the  process,   one  faculty  member  said,   "We  were  asked 
.    .    .  how  we  wanted  the  Council  selected.    .    .    .  The 
principal  wanted  it  one  way,   but  we  voted  a  different  way, 
and  he  was  very  gracious  about  it."     From  the  beginning  of 
SDM  at  Neptune,  the  faculty  insisted  that  decisions  be 
shared  by  the  majority  of  faculty  members. 

Training  sessions  attended  by  the  Core  Group  focused  on 
methods  of  identifying  concerns  and  reaching  consensus.  Dr. 
Powell  demonstrated  for  the  Council  members  methods  they 
could  use  to  gather  the  ideas  of  their  constituents. 
Council  members  held  meetings  with  their  departments, 
usually  at  lunch  time,   and  used  the  methods  they  had  learned 
at  the  Council  meeting  to  identify  areas  of  concern.  The 
contributions  from  each  department  were  discussed  at  the 
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Council  meetings,  and  five  broad  areas  were  chosen  as  those 
of  greatest  concern  to  the  Neptune  community:  attendance, 
discipline,  budget,   TAP   (the  teacher  advisory  program) ,  and 
curriculum   (defined  to  include  scheduling) .     Visitors  to 
Council  meetings  complimented  the  participants.  An 
assistant  principal  said  she  found  a  meeting  she  attended  to 
be  "objective,  targeted,    [and]  directive.    ...   I  did  not 
find  any  waste  of  time.    ...   I  was  very  impressed." 

The  research  team  returned  to  Sea  Breeze  in  May  1990. 
The  interviews  we  conducted  at  Neptune  indicated  that  SDM 
was  beginning  to  gain  momentum  and  win  the  approval  even  of 
some  of  the  school's  "hard  bitten  cynics."  Respondents 
spoke  about  the  benefits  derived  from  bringing  many  people 
into  conversations  about  school-wide  concerns.  They 
reported  a  growing  sense  that  SDM  was  not  just  one  more 
committee  but  a  process  that  belonged  to  all  Neptune 
stakeholders . 

Because  SDM  representatives  held  meetings  with  their 

constituents,  most  people  at  Neptune  in  May  of  1990  felt 

included  in  the  SDM  process.     Teachers  spoke  positively 

about  the  department  meetings  held  to  generate  issues  and 

select  the  most  important  ones  in  order  of  priority.  One 

teacher  described  the  process: 

Everybody   [identified]   what  they  thought  were  the 
issues  of  most  importance  to  deal  with.     Then  we 
narrowed  [the  issues]   down,    I  believe,   to  five. 
In  every  department  meeting  we  tackle  one  or  two 
of  the  problems   .    .    .    [and]   suggest  what  could  be 
done ....  Then  we  have  that  whole  week  to  think 
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about  it,   and  if  we  have  anything  further,  we 
can  put  it  in  writing  to  our  department 
representative,   who  in  turn,   takes  it  to  the 
Council . 

Teachers  were  beginning  to  see  the  benefit  of  drawing 
contributions  from  all  segments  of  the  school  community. 
"When  you  have  so  many  heads  thinking, "  one  said,   "you  are 
bound  to  get  some  very  good  ideas . " 

When  Dr.  Powell  talked  with  the  faculty  about  choosing 
representatives  for  the  SDM  Council,  he  suggested  that  they 
not  choose  people  who  already  held  leadership  positions  to 
insure  that  more  people  would  involve  themselves  in  school- 
wide  activities.     In  May  1990,   teachers  and  administrators 
praised  the  job  done  by  SDM  representatives.     They  reported 
that  the  representatives  seemed  genuinely  interested  in 
gathering  ideas  from  their  constituents.     One  department 
representative  told  his  colleagues  that  he  wanted  to  get 
their  ideas  before  letting  them  know  what  specific  points 
the  Council  had  discussed.     He  did  not  want  to  influence 
their  thinking.     His  department  colleagues  were  pleased  that 
they  were  being  heard. 

Teachers  said  Council  representatives  were 
conscientious  about  keeping  their  constituents  informed.  A 
math  teacher  commented,    "Our  representative  is  coming  back 
and  sitting  down  at  the  word  processor  and  typing  up  what 
happened,   and  then  he  distributes  copies  to  us  so  we  know 
what's  going  on.     Plus,   he's  around   [so  we  have] 
conversations  all  the  time." 
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Ms.  Brown,   who  chaired  the  Council  meetings,   said  she 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  all  representatives  had  the 
opportunity  to  express  the  views  of  their  constituents  at 
the  Council  meetings.     She  told  us  that  the  noninstructional 
staff  representative  said  privately  that  she  felt  her  views 
were  overlooked  when  the  Council  divided  into  groups  for 
discussion.     To  remedy  this,   the  Council  decided  to  keep 
discussions  in  the  larger  group,   so  each  of  the 
representatives  could  have  the  attention  of  the  entire 
group . 

The  student  representative  did  not  feel  at  all 
intimidated  by  participating  in  a  Council  made  up  mostly  of 
teachers.     He  said  that  other  Council  members  valued  the 
student  point  of  view,  and  he  felt  what  he  had  to  say  "does 
make  a  difference."     Students,   he  said,   "can  definitely 
voice  their  opinions.    ...   I  speak  my  mind." 

During  a  March  interview,   one  teacher  had  said  she 
hoped  SDM  would  provide  "a  feeling  of  buying  into  a  program 
which  you  feel  is  yours,  which  I  don't  think  we  feel  at  all 
now."     By  May,   stakeholders  were  saying  that  SDM  belonged  to 
them.     One  teacher  said  that,  with  SDM,  her  colleagues  "all 
feel  that — wow,   we  have  a  place  to  make  our  voices  heard." 
An  administrator  spoke  about  the  value  of  a  sense  of 
ownership:   "I  believe  that  if  people  feel  that   ...  a 
product  is  theirs,  they  will   ...  do  whatever   [is  needed] 


to  make  it  successful.     That's  why  I  definitely  think  [SDM] 
will  be  a  very  positive  force  in  our  school." 
Critical  Incidents 

Neptune  stakeholders  met  with  their  Council 
representatives  to  identify  issues  and  share  ideas,  but  they 
also  worked  hard  to  reach  consensus .     The  Core  Group 
training  sessions  had  stressed  the  importance  of  agreement. 
Respondents  said  they  liked  working  for  consensus,   and  the 
Council  used  consensus  to  make  procedural  decisions.  For 
example,   the  Council  members  chose  Ms.  Brown  to  serve  as  a 
temporary  chair  through  a  process  of  suggestion,  brief 
discussion,   and  general  agreement.     During  the  era  of  good 
feeling,   respondents  believed  that  opening  up  issues  to 
school-wide  discussion  would  be  a  smooth  process.  When 
decisions  were  important  and  involved  real  change,  however, 
they  found  that  the  decision-making  process  involved 
struggle  and  conflict. 

Two  incidents  helped  direct  the  path  Neptune  people 
would  take  as  they  sought  to  construct  their  own  version  of 
SDM.     The  first  was  the  principal's  attempt  to  get  the 
Council  to  adopt  the  Copernican  Plan,   an  innovative 
schedule.     The  second  was  a  Council  decision  on  where 
Neptune's  faculty  and  staff  would  park  their  cars. 
The  Copernican  Plan  and  the  role  of  the  principal 

In  late  May  1990,  Dr.  Powell  introduced  the  Copernican 
scheduling  plan  to  the  Council  and  suggested  that  the  school 


adopt  it  for  the  second  semester  of  the  1990-91  school  year. 
The  plan  was  based  on  a  seven-period  day.     During  the  first 
semester  students  would  study  three  subjects  scheduled  into 
double  period  blocks.     During  the  second  semester  students 
would  study  another  three  subjects.       The  seventh  period 
would  remain  at  single  class  length  both  semesters  and  would 
accommodate  the  TAP  program.     The  Core  Group  believed  the 
Copernican  plan  would  address  many  of  the  concerns  brought 
up  in  the  SDM  Council. 

The  Council  and  the  faculty  reacted  quickly, 
negatively,   and  vehemently  to  Dr.  Powell's  proposal.  One 
Council  member  described  the  discussion  as  "heated, " 
another  as  a  "knock-down  drag  out  fight."     "To  say  it  met 
with  resistance, "  said  a  third,    "would  be  such  an 
understatement."     Some  believed  that  those  who  opposed  the 
plan  feared  "losing  territory."     For  example,   those  teaching 
elective  courses  were  afraid  that  the  Copernican  Plan  would 
discourage  students  from  signing  up  for  their  courses. 
Teachers  earning  extra  pay  by  teaching  an  extra  course  would 
lose  that  opportunity  under  the  Copernican  Plan.  Others 
believed  that  Neptune  teachers  were  "scared  to  death"  of 
radical  schedule  change  and  suggested  that  the  negative 
reaction  resulted  from  a  resistance  to  innovation. 

Even  some  faculty  members  who  said  they  favored  radical 
change,  nevertheless,   were  against  this  specific  proposal. 
Their  resistance  was  not  to  the  plan  itself  but,   said  one 


teacher,  to  "something  that  seemed  to  be  coming  at  us  from 
the  top."     If  Neptune  were  to  have  SDM,  the  teacher  added, 
"we  are  not  going  to  have  things  handed  to  us . "     A  Council 
member  said  that  the  incident  "created  a  little  bit  of 
mistrust"  between  the  Core  Group  and  the  other  Council 
members.     Some  Council  members  began  to  feel  that  they 
needed  formal  means  to  ensure  that  SDM  become  a  true  forum 
for  all  Neptune  stakeholders . 

One  Council  member  speculated  that  Dr.  Powell  was  under 
pressure  to  demonstrate  that  SDM  was  taking  hold  at  Neptune. 
"It  seemed  as  if  the  Core  members  were  very  anxious  [to] 
move  quickly   ...   so   ...   we  could  show  the  Board   .    .  . 
that  we  were  working  on  this  SDM  thing."     In  an  interview  in 
mid-May,  before  he  had  proposed  the  Copernican  plan.  Dr. 
Powell  had  said  that  the  county  "wants  us  to  have  a  plan  in 
place  in  2  weeks,  basically,  by  June  4th.     And  we  feel  we 
are  a  little  pressured  on  this.     I  think   .    .    .  the  best 
thing  they  could  do  right  now  is  tell  us  get  a  plan  in  place 
for  second  semester  next  year.     I  think  second  semester 
would  be  practical."     The  faculty  disagreed.     During  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Council  in  June  1990,   the  Council  turned 
the  proposal  down,  decided  to  "back  off  a  bit,   take  a  long- 
term  view,   and  continue  going  as  we  had  been  going."  The 
Council  discussed  forming  subcommittees  around  the  issues 
identified  through  school-wide  discussions  so  that  people 
interested  in  a  particular  area  could  work  on  that  area  in 
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depth.     The  Council  members  also  discussed  the  need  for 
rules  and  procedures  to  prevent  administrators  from  using 
the  SDM  Council  to  put  through  policies  they  favored.  "If 
we  are  going  to  make  a  decision, "  one  Council  member  said, 
"it  is  going  to  be  an  all  together  decision." 

In  the  first  SDM  meeting  in  September  1990  the  Council 
elected  Jane  Edwards,   a  union  steward,   as  chairperson. 
During  the  second  meeting,  the  Council  formed  a  rules 
committee.     The  rules  it  suggested  were  subsequently  adopted 
by  the  Council.     The  new  rules  required  that  all  decisions 
be  made  by  simple  majority.     All  stakeholders  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  all  policies  before  the  Council,  and 
representatives  would  be  bound  to  follow  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  their  constituents.     The  rules,  thus,  ensured 
that  all  decisions  would  reflect  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  of  members  of  the  different  departments.  Any 
member  of  the  Neptune  community  who  wished  to  present  an 
idea  or  a  proposal  to  the  Council  must  do  so  in  writing  and 
only  written  items  would  be  placed  on  the  Council's  agenda. 
Since  the  adoption  of  the  rules.   Council  members  have  said 
that  the  meetings  run  smoothly,  and  all  constituents  know 
they  have  a  voice  in  all  decisions. 

Also  in  September  1990  the  Council  formed  subcommittees 
to  discuss  the  five  areas  of  concern.     One  or  more  Council 
members  signed  up  for  each  subcommittee  and  then  opened 
membership  up  to  the  community  at  large.     The  subcommittees 


were  charged  with  the  task  of  exploring  options  and  coming 
up  with  proposals  to  present  to  the  whole  school,  through 
the  Council,   for  approval.     "Any  teacher  can  serve  on  a 
[sub] committee, "  one  faculty  member  said.     The  subcommittees 
"give  everybody  a  part"  in  SDM.     At  a  Council  meeting  in 
October,  Dr.  Powell  urged  Council  members  to  recruit  widely 
for  their  subcommittees,   and  particularly  to  seek  out  the 
people  who  complain.     Since  that  time  the  subcommittees  have 
indeed  provided  a  forum  for  people  with  differing  opinions 
to  debate  and  discuss  issues. 

The  work  of  the  rules  committee  and  the  establishment 
of  the  subcommittees  served  to  ensure  that  all  members  of 
the  Neptune  community  had  a  voice  in  approving  decisions  and 
that  all  interested  parties  had  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  creating  proposals.     Many  teachers  saw  the 
faculty's  reaction  to  Dr.  Powell's  introduction  of  the 
Copernican  plan  as  a  positive  occurrence.     As  one  teacher 
stated,   "It  settled  that  the  faculty  wasn't  going  to  bow 
down  and  say — because  the  administration  wants  [something], 
we  are  going  to  have  it."     A  Council  member  said  that  she 
"felt  strongly  that  we  were  being  railroaded  into  something, 
and  we  were  able  to  prevent  that  from  happening.     I  was  very 
happy  about  that.     This  is  what  SDM  is.    .    .    .1  felt  that  it 
was  very  positive." 
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Deciding  what  to  decide:     The  parking  lot 

In  the  fall  of  1990,     Neptune  was  undergoing  an 
extensive  construction  and  reconstruction  project  on  its 
buildings  and  grounds .     In  October  a  new  parking  lot  was 
ready  for  use.     In  the  past  the  administration  and  guidance 
departments  had  had  designated  parking  places  close  to  the 
school's  administration  building.     Teachers  parked  in 
another  area  on  a  first  come,   first  served  basis.  The 
administration  circulated  a  survey  asking  teachers  whether 
they  would  like  to  continue  this  procedure  or  have  a 
specific  spot  chosen  through  a  drawing.     Teachers  chose  to 
draw  numbers  from  a  hat  to  get  their  spots.     Some  teachers, 
however,  objected  to  the  privileged  spots  being  given  to  the 
administrators  and  guidance  counselors.     Approached  by 
teachers  complaining  about  the  matter.  Dr.  Powell  took  the 
parking  lot  issue  to  the  SDM  Council. 

According  to  one  teacher,  the  Council  spent  2  months 
debating  the  parking  lot  issue,   according  to  another,  5 
months.     The  Council's  decision,   finally,   was  to  have  all 
faculty,   administrators,   and  guidance  counselors  pick 
numbers  for  spaces  in  a  common  drawing.     The  only  person 
given  a  privileged  spot  was  Dr.  Powell  on  the  grounds  that 
he  often  had  to  leave  the  campus  during  the  day  to  attend 
meetings . 

When  we  interviewed  people  in  February  of  1991,  most  of 
our  respondents  had  something  to  say  about  the  parking  lot 
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incident.     Most  thought  it  had  been  a  "fiasco."     Some  cited 
it  as  evidence  that  SDM  was  just  not  working.     People  used 
terms  such  as  "ludicrous,"  "trivial,"  "petty,"  "stupid,"  and 
"asinine"  to  describe  the  parking  debate.     One  supporter  of 
SDM  believed  the  battle  "caused  a  lot  of  cynicism."  Another 
teacher  worried  that  if  the  faculty  had  so  much  difficulty 
deciding  on  something  so  insignificant,  what  would  happen 
when  they  were  confronted  with  an  important  decision? 

Even  while  the  parking  lot  deliberations  were  fresh  in 
their  minds,   some  teachers  learned  from  the  experience.  One 
teacher  said  that  the  Council  should  avoid  "little  nitty 
gritty  things  that  are  not  of  any  consequence . "  Another 
teacher  suggested  reinstating  the  Faculty  Council  for 
smaller  issues  and  leaving  important  matters  to  SDM.  "We 
realized  we  made  a  mistake,"  one  Council  member  said.  "A 
light  came  on  and  said,    'Guys,   you  shouldn't  have  done 
that . ' "    The  Council  chair  said  that  the  debate  taught  the 
Council  an  important  lesson.     The  representatives  realized 
that  the  issues  the  subcommittees  were  working  on  were  the 
ones  that  the  SDM  Council  should  address.     "Making  that 
distinction,"  she  noted,   "was  a  big  thing.     From  now  on,  we 
will  take  the  high  road." 

One  Council  member  said  that,   at  the  very  least,  the 
parking  issue  showed  that  the  Council  could  make  a  decision. 
Although  most  people  saw  the  parking  issue  as  a  "trivial 
matter"  made  into  a  "big  deal,"  the  issue  had  symbolic 
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importance.     Parking  assignment  at  Neptune  was  a  sign  of 
status.     Foster   (1986b)   has  noted  the  importance  of 
authority  symbols  and  rituals  to  maintaining  power 
relationships  in  organizations.     The  Council's  decision  to 
equalize  access  to  parking  removed  an  important  symbol  of 
authority  at  the  school. 

Both  incidents  described  above  contributed  to  the 
development  of  SDM  at  Neptune.     The  Copernican  plan  debate 
shaped  the  way  stakeholders  made  decisions.     By  refusing  to 
allow  the  Core  Group  to  initiate  a  policy  change  not 
acceptable  to  the  majority  of  faculty,  teachers  established 
their  own  power  in  the  SDM  process.     The  parking  lot 
incident  clarified  the  kinds  of  issues  the  SDM  Council  would 
address.     Looking  back,   Council  members  said  they  had 
behaved  in  ways  they  themselves  labeled  as  "foolish." 
Nevertheless,   they  learned  from  their  mistakes  and  decided 
to  do  differently  in  the  future.     The  decision-making 
experience  helped  Neptune  teachers  to  redefine  the  school's 
power  structure  and  make  their  views  heard  in  the  SDM 
process . 

The  Work  of  the  Subcommittees 

In  the  fall  of  1990  subcommittees  began  to  study  the 
five  areas  identified  as  major  concerns:  attendance, 
discipline,  budget,   TAP   (Teacher  Advisory  Program),  and 
curriculum.     A  Council  member  chaired  each  committee,  but 
all  committees  were  open  to  any  community  member  who  wanted 
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to  join.     Some  subcoiimittees  accomplished  more  than  others. 
The  Budget  Subcommittee  met  occasionally  during  the  1990-91 
school  year  but  failed  to  produce  a  proposal.     The  TAP 
Subommittee  devised  a  new  arrangement  for  the  advisory 
program  and  put  the  new  plan  in  operation  in  the  fall  of 
1991.     The  Discipline  Subcommittee  submitted  a  proposal  for 
streamlining  referral  procedures  that  stakeholders  approved 
in  May  1992.     It  was  the  work  of  the  Attendance  and 
Curriculum  Subcommittees,  however,   that  had  the  greatest 
impact  on  the  school  and  on  the  development  of  SDM. 
The  Attendance  Subcommittee 

The  Attendance  Subcommittee  presented  its  proposals  to 
the  Council  in  the  late  spring  of  1991.     By  the  following 
fall,  when  we  asked  Neptune  people  to  tell  us  about 
accomplishments  of  SDM,  all  respondents  spoke  about  the  new 
attendance  policy. 

Attendance  was  a  bothersome  problem  to  Neptune 
teachers,   administrators,   and  members  of  the  staff. 
Teachers  complained  that  students,  particularly  seniors, 
often  came  to  school  for  half  the  day  and  "skipped"  the 
afternoon.     On  Fridays  many  students  did  not  come  to  school 
at  all.     "We  have  three  pages  of  kids  absent   [on  Fridays]," 
an  assistant  principal  said,    "and  they  .    .    .  all  [have 
excuses  from  their  parents].    .    .    .   It's  a   .    .    .  mess."  One 
teacher  said  that  Neptune  students  "think  they  have  a  4-day 
week . " 
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The  problem  was  also  an  issue  to  the  clerical  staff. 
Ms.  Chaney,  the  noninstruct ional  staff  SDM  representative, 
noted  that  it  was  not  only  the  quantity  of  absences  that 
concerned  her.     "It's  the  system  that  I'm  really  bothered 
by, '   she  said.     "The  girls   [in  the  attendance  office]   do  the 
right  job.     It's  just  too  much  of  a  job.     The  parents  are 
too  willing  to  call  in  and  .    .    .   lie  for   [their  kid] .  It 
makes  it  so  hard  for  the  girls."     Ms.  Chaney  felt  strongly 
that  the  attendance  clerks  were  making  decisions  about 
excused  and  unexcused  absences  that  should  be  made  by 
teachers  or  administrators  and  not  by  the  clerical  staff. 
One  of  the  clerks  admitted  that  she  felt  placed  in  an 
awkward  spot  by  the  school's  attendance  policy.   "No  matter 
if   [the  kids]   skip  and  get  caught,"  she  said,  "[their 
parents]   still  call   ...   in  and  excuse  them."     Although  the 
clerk  said  she  was  often  convinced  that  parents  were 
"covering"  for  their  children,   she  felt  she  could  not 
challenge  the  parents'  word.     When  the  Council  formed  the 
Attendance  Subcommittee,  Ms.  Chaney  joined  it.     "That  was 
why  I  volunteered,"  she  said;   "I  wanted  to  stand  up  for  the 
girls  in  attendance." 

Carol  Hunter,  an  art  teacher  and  Council 
representative,  asked  to  chair  the  subcommittee.  Some 
teachers,   administrators,   and  staff  members  wanted  to  be 
part  of  the  subcommittee  and  volunteered  their  services. 
Ms.  Hunter  recruited  other  members  and  tried  to  have 
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representatives  from  all  departments.     She  particularly 
sought  teachers  who  had  complained  publicly  about  current 
attendance  practices.     Her  recruiting  tactics  worked.  As 
one  subcommittee  member  put  it,  Ms.  Hunter  "got  me  to 
[join].     I  didn't  exactly  volunteer."    He  said  he  doubted  he 
would  have  joined  on  his  own,   "but   [now]    I'm  glad  I  did." 
Not  all  members  came  to  all  meetings,  but  Ms.  Hunter 
reported  that  at  least  10  people  usually  attended  each 
meeting . 

The  Attendance  Subcommittee  began  its  work  by  asking 
teachers  what  they  considered  to  be  the  most  important 
aspects  of  the  attendance  problem.     The  subcommittee  then 
met  to  discuss  the  results  of  their  survey  and  draw  up  a  new 
attendance  policy.     The  subcommittee's  deliberations  were 
often  stormy.     One  teacher  reflected  that  that  you  cannot 
open  an  issue  for  discussion  without  opening  an  opprtunity 
for  dissension. 

In  February,   after  extensive  deliberations,  the 
subcommittee  drafted  a  tentative  proposal.     The  proposal 
offered  students  rewards  for  good  attendance  and 
consequences  for  excessive  absences .     The  subcommittee 
distributed  a  copy  of  their  proposal  to  everyone  on  the 
faculty  and  staff  and  asked  for  their  suggestions.  The 
subcommittee  used  the  suggestions  to  revise  the  proposal  and 
prepared  a  draft  to  present  to  the  Council. 
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The  Council  met  on  a  Saturday,   and  for  3  hours  Ms. 
Hunter  explained  the  reasoning  behind  the  different  parts  of 
the  proposal  and  heard  arguments  from  Council  members. 
"People  really  had  some  good  questions,"  Ms.  Hunter 
reported,    "but  after  all  the  time  we  had  spent  arguing  the 
issues  in  the  subcommittee,   we  were  ready   [for  them] ."  The 
Council  made  some  changes  in  wording,  but  then  approved  the 
subcommittee's  proposal  and  agreed  to  send  it  to  the 
departments  and  constituent  groups  for  a  vote.     In  April  the 
constituent  groups  voted  to  give  the  policy  their  approval. 

The  proposal  had  to  go  to  the  school  board  because  it 
required  waivers  from  the  county.     Ms.  Hunter  and  the 
subcommittee  prepared  the  waiver  requests,  and,   in  May,  a 
member  of  the  school  board  came  to  an  SDM  Council  meeting  to 
receive  the  waiver  requests.     Later,  Ms.  Hunter  appeared 
before  the  county  SDM  Steering  Committee  to  answer  questions 
about  the  proposal . 

Many  Neptune  teachers  thought  it  crucial  that  the 
school  board  approve  the  waiver  requests.     They  believed 
that  more  than  an  attendance  policy  was  at  stake;  the 
efficacy  of  the  county's  entire  SDM  project  was  being 
tested.     One  teacher  explained,   "We   [were]   told  by  the  board 
when  we  first  began  SDM  .    .    .   ,    'When  you  come  up  with 
something  different,   don't  worry.     It  will  pass  right 
along.'     Now  we'll  see.     Now  we'll  put  it  to  the  test."  In 
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May  the  Board  approved  the  proposal  and  gave  Neptune 
permission  to  implement  the  attendance  plan  in  the  fall. 

When  we  spoke  with  teachers  the  following  fall,  several 
used  the  word  "empowerment"  to  describe  the  effect  of  the 
attendance  subcommittee's  accomplishment.     One  teacher  said, 
"[Teachers]  understand  that  they  are  the  ones  that  did  this. 
They  are   .    .    .  responsible.     They've  done  it;  it's 
effective;   it's  working.      [It]  has  slowly  seeped  into  their 
consciousness,  that  they  can  bring  about  a  change.     This  is 
very  important . " 

Ms .  Hunter  spoke  of  the  accomplishment  of  the 
attendance  subcommittee  as  a  "personal  victory"  and  noted 
how  much  she  had  learned  from  this  experience.     She  learned 
how  to  manage  a  committee  and  how  to  develop  a  position  on  a 
topic  through  argument  and  discussion.     She  also  learned  how 
the  system  works.     "I  know  school  board  policy  now;   I  didn't 
know  it  before . " 

Ms.  Chaney  also  felt  a  sense  of  personal  triumph  in  the 
new  attendance  policy.     The  clerks  in  the  attendance  office, 
she  said,    "don't  feel  the  pressure  anymore   [to  decide 
whether]  an  absence  is  excused  or  unexcused.     They  don't 
have  that  responsibility  any  more.     And  it  shouldn't  be 
them.     It  should  have  never  been  them."     Ms.  Chaney  said  the 
attendance  policy  would  change  Neptune's  attitudes  toward 
SDM.     "People   [who]   were  not  interested   [are]  now 
interested.     [People  are  saying]  maybe  we  do  have  some  say. 
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and  downtown  won't  stop  us."     Neptune  stakeholders  regarded 
the  attendance  policy  as  a  concrete  accomplishment  of  the 
SDM  process. 

The  Curriculum  Subcommittee 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  Attendance 
Subcommittee,  Ed  Russo,  a  social  studies  teacher  who  had 
been  at  Neptune  for  3  years,   became  chair  of  the  Curriculum 
Subcommittee  in  the  fall  of  1991.     Mr.  Russo  believed  that 
Neptune  could  be  restructured  through  SDM.     He  spoke 
eloquently  and  knowledgeably  about  new  trends  in  education. 
He  believed  in  democratic  governance.     Most  teachers  knew 
that  Mr.   Russo  had  been  very  interested  in  Dr.  Powell's 
presentation  of  the  Copernican  plan  and  believed  he  favored 
radical  change. 

People  at  Neptune  often  used  the  word  "curriculum"  as  a 
synonym  for  "scheduling."    When  they  talked  about  changing 
the  curriculum,   they  referred  to  rearranging  blocks  of  time 
in  the  school  day.     The  number  of  periods  in  a  day  was  set 
through  negotiations  between  the  county  and  the  union.  In 
1991-92  the  school  operated  under  a  "rotator"  schedule  of 
seven  class  periods,   six  of  which  met  each  day.     Because  of 
budget  cutbacks.   Sea  Breeze  County  planned  to  have  a  six- 
period  schedule  for  its  high  schools  during  the  1992-93 
school  year.     Any  deliberations  by  the  Curriculum 
Subcommittee  had  to  conform  to  the  financial  reality  of  the 
county  budget . 


The  Curriculum  Subommittee  began  to  consider 
alternative  schedules  based  on  a  six-period  day.     The  uproar 
over  the  Copernican  plan  had  illustrated  how  sensitive 
scheduling  matters  could  be.     Mr.  Russo  realized  the 
importance  of  involving  all  members  of  the  Neptune  community 
in  the  conversation  about  scheduling.     In  May  1991,  he  spoke 
about  his  plans  for  chairing  the  subcommittee  in  the  fall. 
"We  need  to  do  a  needs  assessment.     We  need  to  see  how  much 
support  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  faculty."     He  also 
realized  that  the  deliberations  would  take  time.     "We  figure 
[coming  up  with  a  proposal  for  a  schedule  change]   will  take 
one  good  solid  year's  work   .    .    .   if  we  are  going  to  do  it 
right.     This  is  certainly  nothing  you  want  to  rush  into." 

The  Curriculum  Subcommittee,   like  all  other 
subcommittees,  was  open  to  participation  by  any  member  of 
the  school  community.     Two  parents  joined  it,   as  did  an 
assistant  principal,  guidance  personnel,   and  two  students. 
The  number  of  participants  at  meetings  ranged  from  7  to  22. 
Among  the  teachers  on  the  subcommittee  were  four  women 
considered  by  their  colleagues  to  be  part  of  Neptune's  "old 
guard."     Some  other  subcommittee  members  thought  that  the 
"old  guard"  teachers  might  have  joined  the  subcommittee  as  a 
"power  play"  to  "protect  their  turf."     One  member  said  she 
felt  intimidated  by  the  "old  guard"  teachers  whom  she 
described  as  "powerful,"  "opinionated,"  and  "strong-willed 
elitists."     "At  this  point,"  she  commented,   "I  don't  feel 
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comfortable  saying  anything  because   ...   I  feel   .    .  . 
whatever  you  say,  they'd  just  kind  of  mock  it." 

Marianne  Lowell,  the  English  SDM  representative,  joined 
the  Curriculum  Subcommittee  because  she  favored  change  that 
would  help  "personalize  the  school."     She  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Coalition  team  and  believed  that  the  Coalition's 
principles  could  benefit  the  whole  school.     She  feared  the 
"old  guard"  committee  members  would  resist  school-wide 
change.     In  a  November  1991  interview  Ms.  Lowell  reported 
that  the  four  women  "sat  together  and  completely  dominated 
the  last   [Curriculum  Subcommittee]   meeting."     They  argued 
about  the  wording  of  a  questionnaire  the  subcommittee 
prepared  to  gather  the  views  of  community  members  about 
curricular  goals.     After  lengthy  debate,  Mr.  Russo  asked 
them  to  reword  the  questionnaire  to  their  satisfaction,  and 
the  committee  subsequently  distributed  the  survey  to 
teachers,   staff,  parents,  and  students.     Ms.  Lowell  worried 
that  the  four  women  would  try  to  obstruct  discussions  of 
substantive  matters. 

In  December  1991  the  subcommittee  scheduled  a  Saturday 
session   (from  7:00  a.m.  until  2:00  p.m.).     The  meeting  began 
with  getting-acquainted  and  trust-building  activities.  Mr. 
Russo  was  encouraged  by  the  meeting  and  called  it  "a  very 
productive  session."     The  subcommittee  agreed  to  investigate 
a  variety  of  alternative  scheduling  plans.     Mr.  Russo  spoke 
about  tapping  the  knowledge  of  subcommittee  members  who  had 


been  at  Neptune  during  its  days  of  experimentation.  He 
invited  the  veteran  teachers  to  describe  some  of  the 
programs  implemented  at  Neptune  during  the  1960s  and  1970s. 
The  subcommittee  could  then  discuss  the  possibility  of 
designing  updated  versions  of  those  programs  for 
consideration.     The  subcommittee  came  up  with  a  plan  for 
investigating  options.     There  was  unanimous  acceptance  of 
the  plan  by  the  group.     At  that  point,  Mr.  Russo  believed 
that,   so  far,   "the  whole  process  has  been  extremely 
positive . " 

During  the  spring  semester  of  1992  the  subcommittee 
created  two  task  forces  to  investigate  and  present  new 
scheduling  plans.     A  social  studies  teacher  headed  one  group 
that  came  up  with  a  "radical  plan"  of  block  scheduling  and  a 
"flex  time"  activity  period.     "As  I  presented  it   [to  the 
Curriculum  Subcommittee],"  he  said,    "I  could  see  that  this 
was  not  going  to  go  very  far.     Immediately,   it  was  killed." 
The  other  plan,  presented  by  an  assistant  principal,  was 
less  radical.     It  called  for  double  period  classes  meeting 
every  other  day.   "Hers  looked  good  in  comparison  to  mine," 
the  social  studies  teacher  said.     No  decision  was  made  at 
that  meeting,  but  the  social  studies  teacher  expected  the 
Curriculum  Subcommittee  to  approve  the  plan  and  present  it 
to  the  SDM  Council. 

The  work  of  the  subcommittee  generated  extensive 
discussion  of  the  proposed  plan.     According  to  one  teacher. 
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the  four  "powerful  women"  began  to  campaign  against  the  plan 
among  the  faculty  at  large.     A  member  of  the  science 
department,  not  on  the  Curriculum  Subcommittee,   suggested  a 
compromise  plan:     2  days  a  week  classes  would  meet  in  double 
periods,   and  3  days  a  week  the  school  would  follow  a 
traditional  schedule.     A  member  of  the  curriculum 
subcommittee  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  science  department 
brought  this  compromise  to  the  next  subcommittee  meeting. 
The  resulting  discussion  was  favorable  to  the  compromise, 
but  the  committee  reached  no  decision.     At  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Curriculum  Subcommittee  only  seven  people  attended. 
One  member  described  the  meeting  as  a  "shouting  match" 
between  the  "four  dragon  ladies"  and  the  other  three 
members.     The  vote  was  4  to  3  against  the  compromise  plan. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  SDM  Council,   one  of  the 
Council  members  presented  a  compromise  on  the  compromise 
plan.     The  school  would  try  a  new  schedule  in  the  fall  of 
1992  with  double  periods  2  days  a  week,  but  for  one  semester 
only.     At  the  end  of  the  semester,   the  faculty  would  vote  to 
keep  the  new  schedule,  modify  it,   or  return  to  a  traditional 
schedule.     An  evaluation  committee  would  gather  information 
on  how  teachers  were  using  new  schedule  and  whether  teachers 
wanted  the  new  schedule  to  continue.     Council  members 
approved  the  latest  compromise  and  took  it  back  to  their 
departments  for  a  vote.     The  departments  passed  the  plan,  9 
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to  4.  English  and  mathematics,  the  two  largest  departments, 
voted  against  the  plan. 

The  passage  of  the  plan  was  the  topic  of  discussion  and 
argument  throughout  the  school.     Some  discussions  centered 
on  the  procedures  by  which  the  plan  had  passed.     Teachers  in 
the  English  and  mathematics  departments  questioned  the 
legitimacy  of  the  one-vote-per-department  rule.     Ms.  Lowell 
came  under  attack  at  lunch  time  the  next  day.     One  of  the 
"old  guard"  Curriculum  Subcommittee  members  wanted  to  know 
why  Ms.  Lowell  had  not  informed  the  SDM  Council  that  the 
Curriculum  Subcommittee  had  voted  against  the  compromise 
plan.     "I  told  her,"  Ms.  Lowell  said,   "that  in  the  heat  of 
the  discussion,    I  just  forgot."     Ms.  Lowell  had  been  in 
favor  of  the  compromise  plan  and  felt  that  the  compromise  on 
the  compromise  plan  was  a  good  idea.     Her  assailant  accused 
her  of  forgetting  "on  purpose"  and  told  her  that  the  entire 
department  was  furious  with  her. 

Mr.  Russo  also  received  criticism  from  those  who 
disagreed  with  the  new  scheduling  plan.     Some  teachers 
recalled  Dr.  Powell's  advancement  of  the  Copernican  plan  and 
believed  that  Mr.  Russo  had  served  as  an  administration 
tool.     One  teacher  said  that  Mr.  Russo  had  been  acting  on 
Dr.  Powell's  behalf  to  "ram  this  down  our  throats." 

The  main  arguments  teachers  raised  against  the  new 
schedule  focused  on  students  in  "regular"  and  "fundamental" 
classes.     One  teacher  told  about  a  conversation  with  a 
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member  of  his  department.     "This  is  a  quote,"  he  said,  "'You 
are  going  to  stick  me  in  a  class  for  100  minutes  with  my 
fundamental  kids   .    .    .  when  they  are  off  the  wall  after  15 
minutes?'"     "Scheduling,"  an  English  teacher  noted,  "touches 
us  all  very  closely.    ...  We  have  some  people  who  are  panic 
stricken   [asking  themselves],    'What  am  I  going  to  do  [with 
students  for  100  minutes]?'"     She  said  that  people  were 
concerned  particularly  about  teaching  "ninth  graders   .    .  . 
who  are  so  physical   .    .    .  and  low  level  students  who  have 
short  attention  spans . " 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  SDM  Council,  representatives 
reported  their  colleagues'   concerns.     Dr.  Powell  suggested 
that  a  committee  of  volunteers  be  formed  to  explore 
inservice  opportunities  on  instructional  strategies 
appropriate  for  longer  periods.     The  Council  distributed  a 
survey  to  teachers  asking  them  what  type  of  inservice  they 
would  like.     The  inservice  committee  met  and  arranged  for 
two  of  its  members  to  visit  a  school  with  a  schedule  similar 
to  the  one  adopted  by  Neptune  and  for  another  member  to 
attend  a  workshop  in  Tallahassee  on  alternative  scheduling 
plans.     Faculty  meetings  were  planned  to  share  the 
information  gathered  from  these  excursions. 

Although  both  Mr.  Russo  and  Ms.  Lowell  reported  that 
they  disliked  emotionally  charged  encounters  with 
colleagues,  they  agreed  that  positive  results  grew  out  of 
the  turmoil.     Mr.  Russo  said  he  was  pleased  that  his 


subcommittee  had  provoked  so  much  discussion  and  action.  He 
decided,  however,  to  let  others  work  on  curriculum  plans  for 
the  time  being.     Ms.  Lowell  entered  into  the  minutes  of  an 
SDM  Council  meeting  her  account  of  her  lunch  time  encounter. 
She  wanted  it  "on  the  record,"  she  said.     Ms.  Lowell  then 
called  a  meeting  of  the  curriculum  subcommittee  to  share 
some  articles  she  had  gathered  on  the  advantages  of  extended 
class  periods. 

In  late  May  1992,   some  Neptune  teachers  planned  fall 
inservice  workshops  on  instructional  activities  appropriate 
for  specific  subject  areas.     Ms.  Lowell  and  another  English 
teacher  agreed  to  present  a  7-hour  inservice  program  on 
using  drama  to  teach  Shakespeare.     Dramatic  activities  would 
not  have  been  feasible  under  the  old  schedule.     One  of  the 
"old  guard"  members  of  the  Curriculum  Subcommittee  organized 
inservice  plans  for  teachers  in  the  mathematics  department 
to  explore  problem-solving  strategies  that  take  advantage  of 
extended  class  time. 

The  new  schedule  also  provoked  informal  exchanges  among 
teachers  regarding  instructional  practices.     Two  teachers  in 
the  science  department  spoke  about  discussions  on  learning 
stations  and  laboratory  exercises  that  took  place  between 
people  who  used  such  instructional  methods  and  people  who 
wanted  to  learn  to  use  them. 

A  few  people  questioned  the  prevailing  impression  among 
Neptune  teachers  that  younger  and/or  "lower-level"  students 
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would  not  benefit  from  longer  classes.     The  SLD  teacher,  two 
bilingual  teachers,   and  two  administrators  publicly 
challenged  that  view,   and  teachers  were  beginning  to  talk 
about  the  kinds  of  activities  appropriate  for  different 
students.     Ms.  Lowell  noted  that,   in  spite  of  the  strong 
emotional  reaction  to  the  vote  by  some  teachers, 
"ironically,  good  stuff  is  coming  from  this." 

In  the  sections  that  follow  I  will  draw  on  the  events 
described  above  and  answer  five  of  the  six  questions  posed 
in  Chapter  I.     The  questions  focused  on  evidence  of  SDM  at 
Neptune,   issues  raised  by  the  SDM  process,   factors  which 
promoted  SDM,   factors  which  inhibited  SDM,   and  changes  in 
the  school's  culture  resulting  from  SDM.     The  sixth  question 
concerning  the  interpretation  of  SDM  through  a  model  of 
school  leadership  will  be  addressed  in  Chapter  V. 

Evidence  of  SDM  at  Neptune 

Malen  et  al.    (1990a)   warned  that  setting  up  SDM 
structures  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  shared  decision 
making.     The  experiences  of  Neptune  stakeholders  related 
above,  however,  provide  evidence  that,   in  one  school,  shared 
governance  structures  did  lead  to  shared  decision  making. 

Although  the  SDM  project  was  initiated  at  the  county 
level,   from  its  early  days  at  Neptune,   stakeholders — 
particularly  teachers — shaped  the  project's  form  and  focus. 
Faculty  members  took  an  active  role  in  setting  up  the  SDM 
Council  by  choosing  representation  by  department  even  though 
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the  Core  Group  had  preferred  a  different  representational 
scheme.     When  the  Council  rejected  the  principal's 
Copernican  plan,   it  did  so  out  of  a  belief  that  the  full 
faculty  must  be  involved  in  decision  making.     That  belief 
was  institutionalized  in  SDM  Rules  binding  representatives 
to  vote  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  their 
constituents.     From  the  parking  lot  debate  Council  members 
learned  that  they  should  avoid  trivial  issues  and  that  they 
could  and  should  learn  from  their  mistakes. 

The  work  of  the  subcommittees  opened  up  the  SDM  process 
to  the  community  at  large.     Those  who  joined  the 
subcommittees  not  only  expressed  their  own  opinions  but 
actively  solicited  suggestions  from  other  stakeholders.  The 
attendance  policy  and  the  compromise  scheduling  plan  provide 
examples  of  proposals  created  through  broad-based  surveys 
and  extensive  debate.     The  proposals  were  approved  by  a  vote 
in  which  all  Neptune  stakeholders  could  participate. 

Further  evidence  of  SDM  came  from  stakeholders' 
perceptions  that  the  SDM  process  provided  real  access  to 
decision  making.     By  May  1992,  most  respondents  reported 
that  they  thought  of  SDM  as  an  avenue  they  could  use  to 
bring  about  change.     Evidence  of  SDM  also  came  from 
increased  stakeholder  involvement  over  time.     Many  people 
who  had  not  participated  in  decision  making  in  the  past  now 
reported  they  were  involved  in  the  SDM  process.     Access  to 
decision  making  and  involvement  in  SDM  activities,  however, 
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did  not  extend  to  all  members  of  the  Neptune  community. 
Although  Neptune  stakeholders  made  great  progress  in 
implementing  SDM,  the  process  is  not  yet  complete.  Some 
members  of  the  noninstructional  staff  believe  they  have  been 
excluded  from  SDM.     Shared  decision-making  rules  provided 
access  for  all  Neptune  community  members,  but  some  members 
still  believe  their  participation  is  neither  welcome  nor 
valued. 

Access  to  Decision  Making 

In  the  spring  of  1992,   we  asked  respondents  what  they 
would  do  to  initiate  a  change  at  Neptune.     Most  replied  that 
they  would  take  their  change  suggestion  to  the  SDM  Council. 
Some  said  they  would  ask  to  be  on  the  Council  agenda  and 
speak  directly  to  Council  members.     Other  said  they  would 
ask  their  representatives  to  present  their  case. 

One  faculty  member  described  her  own  change  initiative. 
She  taught  a  word  processing  course  to  bilingual  students 
and  wanted  students  to  be  able  to  take  her  course  to  fulfill 
their  mandated  computer  literacy  requirement.     She  prepared 
a  proposal  and  a  waiver  request.     The  proposal  went  through 
the  SDM  Council,   to  the  departments  for  a  vote,   and  was 
approved.     The  Council  sent  the  waiver  request  to  the  county 
where  the  waiver  was  granted,   and  the  change  was  initiated. 

When  we  asked  how  respondents  would  have  initiated  a 
change  in  the  past,  some  said  they  would  have  gone  to  the 
principal.     Others  said  they  would  have  spoken  to  their 
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department  chairs,  and  a  few  said  they  simply  would  not  have 
attempted  to  initiate  change. 

Not  all  community  members  reported  that  SDM  offered 
them  access  to  decision  making.     A  clerk  said  that  she  had 
approached  her  representative  with  a  suggestion.     "I  had  an 
idea  and  [asked  my  representative]   to  present  it  to  [the 
Council] ....   She  brought  it  on  the  floor,  and  I  was  happy 
about  that   .    .    .  but  I  never  heard  another  word  about  it . 
They  have,   I  guess,   a  pecking  order  for  what  ranks  [as] 
importan [t ] . "    Although  some  teachers  see  SDM  as  an  avenue 
they  can  use  to  initiate  a  change,   this  example  indicated 
that  not  all  stakeholders  believed  that  there  was  equal 
access  to  that  avenue. 
Involvement  in  SDM 

In  the  spring  of  1990  when  most  community  members 
participated  in  the  needs  assessment  activities,  enthusiasm 
for  SDM  ran  high.     The  work  of  the  Council,  however, 
involved  only  15  members.     In  the  fall  of  1991,   the  Council 
formed  subcommittees  and  opened  them  to  the  community  at 
large.     In  May  of  1991,   several  teachers  estimated  that 
about  25%  of  the  teachers  had  served  on  committees  during 
the  school  year.     By  May  of  1992  respondents  estimated  that 
over  50%  of  the  faculty  were  taking  an  active  role  in  SDM. 

During  our  interviews  in  the  spring  of  1990,  most 
respondents  believed  "everybody"  should  be  included  in  SDM. 
Some  said  specifically  that  all  professional  staff,  parents, 
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students,   and  noninstruct ional  personnel  should  be  involved. 
A  few  expressed  doubts  that  the  professional  staff  would 
welcome  suggestions  from  noninstructional  employees.  One 
clerk  said  she  thought  that  the  administrators  and  teachers 
would  be  involved  in  SDM.     "But  as  far  as  getting  down  to 
the  noninstructional  staff,  nah  ...  I  just  don't  believe 
so."     Others  were  concerned  about  what  "involvement"  would 
mean  in  practice.     "I  mean,   a  custodian  shouldn't  tell  a 
teacher  what  to  teach  in  class,"  one  clerical  worker  said. 

During  the  1990-91  school  year,   involvement  in  SDM 
centered  on  the  work  of  the  Council  and  the  subcommittees. 
The  Attendance  Subcommittee  illustrated  how  committee  work 
drew  people  into  the  SDM  process.     All  those  interested  in 
the  issue  were  encouraged  to  join  at  any  time.  The 
committee  began  its  work  by  sending  out  a  questionnaire  to 
faculty  and  staff.     They  later  distributed  copies  of  a  rough 
draft  of  their  proposal  to  solicit  responses.     By  the  time 
the  proposal  reached  its  final  form,   it  had  been  modified  by 
the  contributions  of  many  people. 

The  Curriculum  Subcommittee's  work  in  the  1991-92 
school  year  also  involved  community  members  through  surveys. 
The  subcommittee  distributed  surveys  to  faculty,  staff, 
parents,   and  students.     The  work  of  the  Curriculum 
Subcommittee  not  only  sought  opinions  from  the  community,  it 
sparked  school-wide  discussion  and  debate  on  scheduling. 
People  participated  in  SDM  through  engaging  in  face-to-face 
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conversations.     "This  person  in  my  department,"  a  science 
teacher  said,   "doesn't  want  to  serve,  but  just  from  our 
discussions   [about  scheduling],  brought  up  the  [compromise 
plan].     That  is  one  way  to  reach  the  people  who  don't  want 
to   [join]   a  group." 

Because  scheduling  had  a  direct  impact  on  teachers' 
work,  the  issue  extended  the  reach  of  the  SDM  process  by 
involving  almost  all  faculty  members  in  conversations  with 
colleagues.     The  vote  on  the  schedule,  however,   also  raised 
the  question  of  who  should  be  included  in  SDM  and  prompted 
some  teachers  to  wonder  about  the  wisdom  of  nonprofessional 
people  participating  in  decisions  about  educational  matters. 
"I  find  it  disquieting,"  a  teacher  said,    "to  have  people  who 
don't  know  what's  going  on   [having  an]   impact  on  what 
happens  in  classrooms." 

Members  of  the  noninst ructional  staff  were  aware  that 
some  teachers  objected  to  their  participation  in  decision 
making.     One  agreed  that  noninstruct ional  staff  should  not 
vote  on  "issues  that  pertain  to  teaching.     We  don't  know 
enough  about  it."     Another  clerical  worker,  however,  said 
that  "clerical  people,  when  informed  adequately,  will  vote 
fairly  on   [educational]   issues."    She  added  that  because  the 
vote  did  not  affect  them  personally,   they  could  provide  an 
objective  viewpoint. 

Several  noninstruct ional  staff  members  believed  that 
teachers  and  administrators  did  not  respect  their  opinions. 
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"I  don't  believe  we  are  taken  seriously,"  one  secretary 
said.     Another  attended  a  subcommittee  and  said  she  found  "a 
little  hostility.     When  I  asked  a  question,   I  was  told  by  a 
teacher,    'Oh,  that's  all  taken  care  of.'     In  other  words, 
'Hush  up.  We  don't  need  your  input.'"     A  clerk  reported  that 
"clerical  people  had  their  feelings  hurt  by  the  teachers' 
attitude. " 

Not  all  teachers  believed  that  only  professional 
educators  should  have  a  say  in  school-wide  decisions.  One 
teacher  said  he  welcomed  input  from  all  members  of  the 
Neptune  community  and  that  colleagues  who  wanted  only 
teachers  to  vote  were  "elitists."     An  assistant  principal 
said  that  the  inclusion  of  noninstruct ional  staff  was 
valuable  and  should  be  encouraged.     "They  are  so  important 
to  the  running  of  the  school;  you  cannot  leave  them  out. 
It's  not  fair.     They  are  very  caring  and  intelligent.  They 
bring  an  important  perspective.     This  faculty  needs  to  be 
made  aware  of  the  important  role  everyone  plays . " 

Some  faculty  members  were  also  doubtful  about  the 
voting  status  of  students,   although  others  were  enthusiastic 
about  greater  student  participation.     The  president  of  the 
Student  Council  served  as  student  representative  from  April 
1990  until  June  of  1992.     In  the  spring  of  1992,   at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Powell,   the  Council  encouraged  volunteers 
to  run  for  SDM  student  representative.     Eighteen  students 
volunteered,  and  two  were  elected.     Dr.  Powell  noted  the 
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need  to  broaden  student  participation  in  the  future  through 
forming  subcommittees  of  student  volunteers  to  discuss 
issues . 

Neptune's  parents  did  not  play  an  extensive  role  in 
SDM.     The  parental  representative  and  the  alternate  attended 
Council  meetings  regularly  and  were  active  in  the 
subcommittees.     They  reported  to  parents  through  monthly 
meetings  of  the  Parents  Advisory  Committee  and  through  the 
PAC's  newsletter.     Most  Neptune  parents,   however,  were  not 
involved  in  the  SDM  process. 

By  spring  of  1992  faculty  members  had  achieved  a 
greater  voice  in  the  decision-making  process  at  Neptune. 
Most  of  them  reported  that  SDM  provided  them  with  a  way  to 
effect  change.     About  half  of  the  faculty  were  active 
participants  in  the  process  through  service  on  the  Council 
or  one  of  its  subcommittees,   and  almost  all  were  included  in 
both  departmental  and  informal  discussions  on  SDM  issues. 
The  role  nonprofessional  staff  had  played  was  less 
extensive,   and  participation  by  students  and  parents  had 
been  minimal.     Not  all  of  Neptune's  stakeholders  felt 
included  in  the  SDM  process.     The  structures  and  procedures 
were  in  place  to  allow  open  access  to  SDM  for  all 
stakeholders,   and  more  people  influenced  school-wide 
decision  making  than  had  done  so  in  the  past.     The  process 
of  drawing  all  stakeholders  into  SDM,   however,   was  not  yet 
complete . 
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Issues  Addressed  by  Neptune's  SDM  Council 
Neptune  people  spent  over  a  year  deciding  what  issues 
were  appropriate  for  the  SDM  Council  to  address.     "The  first 
year  is  hell,"  a  teacher  said;   "You'll  fight  about  petty 
things."     The  arguments  about  the  parking  lot  convinced 
stakeholders  that  they  needed  to  take  "the  high  road"  and 
concern  themselves  with  issues  intended  to  improve  the 
school.     Most  people  said  that  the  attendance  policy  was 
Neptune's  first  major  SDM  accomplishment,   and  some  believed 
that  attendance  was  an  appropriate  issue  to  bring  to  early 
resolution.     Attendance,   one  Council  member  said,   "was  what 
teachers  wanted  first,    ...  to  get  the  kids  in  class." 

The  Berlaks   (1981)   grouped  dilemmas  of  schooling  in 
three  levels:     control   (managerial),  curricular 
(educational),  and  societal   (ethical)   issues.  Several 
teachers  have  said  that  the  shift  from  attendance  to 
curriculum  was  a  logical  progression,   a  shift  from 
managerial  to  educational  concerns.     "Now  that  we  are  into 
scheduling  and  curriculum, "  one  teacher  said,   "the  talk  has 
become  more  about  real  educational  issues."     Another  teacher 
noted  that  the  advantage  of  dealing  with  attendance  early  in 
the  SDM  process  was  that  the  results  were  easy  to  assess. 
When  attendance  figures  improved,  Neptune  stakeholders 
perceived  the  attendance  policy  as  a  success.  Curriculum 
changes,   she  believed,   would  be  more  difficult  to  evaluate. 


One  teacher  saw  the  shift  progressing  from  outside-the- 
classroom  concerns  to  inside-the-classroom  concerns.  When 
teachers  debated  the  attendance  policy,  they  were  concerned 
about  additional  paper  work  and  whether  or  not  the  change 
would  bring  about  school-wide  improvement  in  attendance. 
Scheduling,  however,   one  teacher  noted,  affects  daily  life 
in  the  classroom.     The  discussion  became  more  conflictive, 
but  teachers  found  this  shift  positive  as  norms  of 
noninterference  began  to  break  down.     One  said  that 
discussion  about  the  schedule  had  led  to  teachers  talking  to 
each  other  about  instructional  practices  for  the  first  time. 
Such  talk,   the  teacher  claimed,   "is  now  on  the  front 
burner . " 

Some  people  spoke  about  the  debates  over  the  schedule 
opening  up  ethical  issues.     When  faculty  began  talking  about 
the  plight  of  teachers  who  teach  "low  level"  students,  they 
raised  general  questions  about  the  way  students  of  differing 
achievement  levels  are  treated  at  Neptune.     Neptune  teachers 
have  associated  high  status  with  teaching  advanced  level 
courses.     An  assistant  principal  called  the  regular  students 
Neptune's  "orphans"  and  hoped  that  the  ferment  over  the 
schedule  would  raise  concerns  about  the  quality  of  education 
those  students  received.     One  faculty  member  noted  that 
Neptune's  tracking  practice  tended  to  separate  students 
along  racial  lines.     By  the  spring  of  1992,  some 
stakeholders  were  beginning  to  talk  about  issues  of 
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educational  equity.  "When  methods  and  expectations  we  have 
for  our  high-level  kids  are  used  for  our  regular  kids,"  one 
respondent  said,   "wonderful  things  can  happen." 

Ms.  Lowell  noted  that  there  were  ethical  issues  that 
needed  attention  within  the  SDM  process  itself.     "We  need 
to  talk  about  ethics,   about  ways  to  discuss  things  without 
.    .    .  hurting  other  people."     Others  saw  the  inclusion  of 
all  stakeholders  in  the  SDM  process  in  ethical  terms.  One 
teacher  said,   "You  think  everybody  in  America  has  democratic 
concepts,  and  then  you  talk  to  people  about  who  should  vote 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote,   and  it  is  amazing  the 
elitism  that  exists,   even  at  the  personal  level." 

The  talk  about  issues  at  Neptune  began  with  problem 
identification  and  the  search  for  solutions.     The  first 
concrete  accomplishment  of  the  SDM  process,  the 
implementation  of  the  attendance  policy,   dealt  with  a 
practical,  bothersome,  managerial  concern.     In  the  1991-92 
school  year  discussion  turned  to  educational  issues  as  the 
curriculum  committee  did  its  work.     Although  ethical  issues 
were  not  yet  the  focus  of  school-wide  debate,  some 
stakeholders  believed  that  SDM  must  engage  members  of  the 
Neptune  community  in  discussions  about  ethical  concerns. 
Factors  that  Enhanced  SDM  at  Neptune 

Shared  decision  making  at  Neptune  has  been  a  reform 
created  by  the  members  of  the  school  community.  Although 
the  county  provided  guidelines  through  the  Core  Group 
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training  sessions,  Neptune  stakeholders  themselves  largely 
determined  the  path  SDM  took  at  their  school.     A  number  of 
factors  enhanced  the  process:     the  belief  Neptune 
stakeholders  held  that  they  worked  in  a  can-do  school;  the 
availability  of  important  resources;  a  set  of  democratic 
rules  and  procedures;  an  early,   concrete  accomplishment;  and 
the  support  of  the  principal. 
Can-Do  School 

People  at  Neptune  shared  a  belief  in  the  capabilities 
of  the  school's  stakeholders.     Because  of  their  confidence 
in  themselves  and  their  colleagues,   they  were  willing  to 
take  on  the  responsibility  of  decision  making  and  to  extend 
that  responsibility  to  others.     When  the  SDM  Council 
discussed  opening  subcommittees  to  the  community  at  large, 
Jane  Edwards,  then  chair  of  the  Council,   said,    "There  is  a 
lot  of  talent  out  there.    ...  We  need  to  tap  that 
expertise."     As  the  subcommittees  began  their  work,  they 
used  surveys  to  gather  suggestions  and  ideas  from  community 
members.     The  attendance  committee  sent  a  rough  draft  to  the 
faculty  and  staff  for  suggestions  and  then  incorporated  some 
of  those  suggestions  into  the  final  policy.     Ms.  Hunter,  the 
chair  of  the  attendance  subcommittee,   said  that  the  quality 
of  the  policy  was  strengthened  by  subjecting  it  to  the 
scrutiny  of  so  many  different  people.     Neptune's  teachers 
and  staff  assumed  that  their  colleagues'   ideas  were  an 
important  resource.     They  attempted  to  take  advantage  of 
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this  resource  through  written  communication  and  by 
encouraging  people  to  participate  in  SDM  committee  work. 
Resources 

All  members  of  the  Neptune  community  agreed  that  they 
needed  resources  to  facilitate  the  SDM  process.  Many 
respondents  mentioned  blocks  of  time  for  meeting  as  an 
important  resource.     Others  spoke  about  the  training  they 
received  and  the  knowledge  they  built  as  resources  that 
facilitated  SDM. 

Those  actively  involved  in  the  SDM  process  stressed 
repeatedly  the  importance  of  blocks  of  time  for  lengthy, 
thoughtful  deliberations.     They  told  us  that  the  sessions 
held  on  Saturdays  were  valuable  because  the  participants  had 
the  time  to  focus  on  the  problems  at  hand  without  the 
distractions  of  the  school  day.     Some  of  the  money  for 
meeting  time  came  from  funds  the  county  allotted  to  the  SDM 
schools.     When  county  money  was  not  available,  the  union 
steward  applied  for  and  received  grants  to  pay  Council 
members  a  stipend  for  meeting  time. 

In  the  fall  of  1990  the  Council  attended  an  all-day 
training  session  on  teamwork  conducted  by  a  local  company. 
All  who  attended  declared  the  session  a  success.     They  felt 
they  had  gotten  to  know  each  other  and  learned  how  to  work 
together.     During  the  1991-92  school  year  Dr.  Powell 
arranged  with  the  county  to  have  training  sessions  made 
available  to  more  members  of  the  Neptune  community. 
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Participation  was  voluntary,  but  over  60  people  signed  up  to 
attend  three  different  sessions  during  the  year. 
Participants  also  called  these  sessions  successful.  Those 
who  participated  said  that  they  learned  valuable  lessons 
about  communicating  and  making  decisions  in  groups. 

Respondents  spoke  about  the  value  of  practitioner 
knowledge,   of  gaining  knowledge  through  experience,  and  then 
sharing  that  knowledge.     "I  think  the  schools  can  help  each 
other,"  one  Council  member  said,   "and  I  think  they  should." 
She  recognized  that  "each  school  has  its  own  problems"  but 
felt  that  participants  could  gain  insights  by  learning  about 
the  experiences  of  others  engaged  in  SDM.     Another  teacher 
suggested  that  schools  just  starting  to  implement  SDM  should 
"observe  a  school  doing  the  process,  attend  the  meetings." 
During  the  first  year  of  SDM  the  Neptune  Core  Group  members 
met  regularly  with  Core  Group  members  from  other  SDM  schools 
in  the  county.     Core  Group  members  reported  the  value  in 
exchanging  ideas  with  their  colleagues  in  other  SDM  schools . 

Members  of  subcommittees   (particularly  the  Curriculum 
Subcommittee)  gathered  and  reported  on  research  appearing  in 
educational  literature.     Ms.  Lowell  conducted  an  ERIC  search 
to  find  articles  on  alternative  scheduling  plans.  Neptune 
people,  however,   see  themselves  not  only  as  consumers  of 
research  but  also  as  creators  of  research.     Dr.  Powell 
described  a  training  session  he  attended  in  which 
participants  made  a  list  of  phrases  they  did  not  want  to 
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hear  anymore.     One  of  them  was  "Where's  the  research?"  "We 
are  supposed  to  generate  some  research,"  Dr.  Powell 
explained.     Some  respondents  cited  the  attendance  policy  as 
an  example  of  stakeholders  building  knowledge  and  fine- 
tuning  a  policy  in  light  of  that  knowledge. 
Democratic  Rules  and  Procedures 

By  adopting  a  set  of  rules  and  procedures,  Neptune's 
SDM  Council  provided  access  to  decision  making  for  all 
members  of  the  school  community.     After  the  Council's 
experience  with  Dr.  Powell's  Copernican  Plan  proposal. 
Council  members  wanted  to  tie  their  votes  formally  to  the 
opinions  of  their  constituents.     The  rules  they  devised 
called  for  secret  ballots  on  issues  before  the  Council  in 
the  departments.     The  representatives  were  then  bound  by  the 
majority  vote  of  their  constituents.     The  rules  also 
provided  for  open  access  to  the  SDM  process  by  an  individual 
stakeholder.     Any  community  member  might  request  in  writing 
to  be  on  the  agenda  and  might  put  forth  a  proposal  for  the 
Council's  consideration. 

Core  Group  and  Council  members  developed  informal 
procedures  for  making  SDM  responsive  to  the  school 
community.     The  rotation  of  Council  members  and  the  Council 
chair  involved  more  people  in  SDM.     During  a  Council  meeting 
in  the  fall  of  1990,   the  original  representatives,  who  had 
been  elected  in  April  of  the  previous  spring,   agreed  to 
continue  to  serve  for  the  1990-91  school  year.     At  the  end 
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of  that  year,  however,   Council  members  made  a  conscious 
effort  to  recruit  others  for  their  positions.     Six  of  the 
nine  faculty  representatives  were  replaced  in  selections 
held  in  the  spring  of  1991.     Eight  of  the  nine  faculty 
representatives  were  replaced  in  the  spring  of  1992. 
Although  some  teachers  talked  about  the  need  for  continuity, 
most  agreed  with  the  teacher  who  said  that  rotating  the 
chair  "lets  new  people  learn  leadership  abilities,  skills, 
and  methods,"  and  rotating  the  representatives  brings  in 
"people  who  have  never  opened  their  mouths  before   [and  who] 
now  find  that  they  have  input." 
An  Early  Accomplishment 

Experiencing  successful  resolution  of  a  problem  was 
also  a  key  factor.     People  at  Neptune  saw  the  implementation 
of  the  attendance  policy  as  a  concrete  accomplishment  of 
SDM.     "We  were  really  pumped  up  about  that,"  one  teacher 
claimed.     Another  noted  that  because  people  thought  the 
attendance  policy  was  "the  best  thing  since  chopped  liver,  " 
they  were  more  willing  to  support  SDM  and  get  involved  in 
its  subcommittees.     Neptune  people  believed  that  attendance 
was  a  major  school  problem.     Formulating  a  policy  that 
addressed  the  problem  effectively  and  was  acceptable  to  the 
school  community  was  a  difficult  task.     The  success  of  the 
attendance  policy  made  supporters  out  of  many  Neptune 
stakeholders  who  had  taken  a  "wait  and  see"  stance. 
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A  Core  Group  member  noted  that  the  attendance  policy 
led  to  a  feeling  of  empowerment  not  just  for  those  who  had 
written  and  backed  the  policy  but  for  the  Neptune  community 
at  large.     Since  the  committee  had  solicited  suggestions 
from  faculty  and  staff  and  had  asked  for  reactions  to  its 
first  draft  of  the  policy,  many  people  felt  that  they  had 
made  a  contribution  to  the  product. 

One  of  the  fears  expressed  by  SDM  enthusiasts  in  its 
first  year  was  that  SDM  would  result  only  in  talk.  The 
principal  noted  that  without  the  implementation  of  new 
policies,   SDM  would  "just  be  hollow,    just  be  words." 
Instead,   SDM  resulted  in  a  policy  change  in  an  area 
important  to  faculty  and  staff,  and  the  policy  came  from  the 
ideas  of  the  stakeholders  themselves . 
The  Support  of  the  Principal 

All  members  of  the  Neptune  community  agreed  that,  in 
order  for  SDM  to  succeed,   it  must  have  the  support  of  the 
principal.     When  Dr.  Powell  first  introduced  the  Copernican 
plan  to  the  SDM  Council,   teachers  worried  that  he  was  going 
to  use  SDM  to  put  through  his  own  ideas.     However,  Dr. 
Powell  accepted  the  decision  of  the  Council  on  that  issue 
and  supported  all  subsequent  Council  and  subcommittee 
decisions.     When  the  Council  bogged  down  in  deliberations 
over  the  parking  lot,   one  Council  representative  said  she 
expected  Dr.  Powell  to  intervene  and  take  the  issue  off  the 
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table.  Instead,  he  allowed  the  Council  to  resolve  the  issue 
and  then  abided  by  their  decision. 

Dr.  Powell  defined  his  position  on  the  Council  as  being 
"a  resource  person."     "I  haven't  tried  to  be  anybody  leading 
the  way,"  he  said.     He  has  worked  actively,  however,  to 
bring  people  into  the  SDM  process  and  help  them  work 
cooperatively  once  they  are  involved. 

From  the  beginning  of  SDM  at  Neptune,  Dr.  Powell  sought 
to  include  as  many  members  of  the  Neptune  community  as 
possible.     He  organized  the  school-wide  needs  assessment  in 
the  spring  of  1990  that  involved  faculty  in  all  departments, 
meetings  of  the  noninstructional  staff,  parent  groups,  and 
student  groups.     He  sought  to  expand  access  to  resources  in 
various  ways.     In  the  spring  of  1990  he  requested  that 
county  officials  make  available  to  his  Council  the  training 
they  had  given  to  the  Core  Groups .     When  the  county  did  not 
comply  with  his  request,   he  arranged  for  the  Council  to 
attend  training  sessions  at  a  Southern  Bell  facility  in  the 
fall  of  1990.     He  supported  training  sessions  for  other 
stakeholders,  and,  when  county  trainers  made  those  sessions 
available,   he  encouraged  Neptune  people  to  sign  up. 

In  an  interview  in  May  1992,   he  stressed  the  importance 
of  bringing  as  many  people  as  possible  into  the  SDM  process. 
The  more  people  get  involved,   he  said,   the  more  people  "pull 
together"  on  school-wide  concerns.     When  asked  what  to  do 
about  people  reluctant  to  participate,  particularly  those 
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critical  of  SDM,  he  said  it  was  important  to  "bend  over 
backwards"  to  make  sure  they  had  every  opportunity  to 
participate . 

Factors  that  Constrained  SDM  at  Neptune 
Implementing  SDM  at  Neptune  has  been  a  slow  and 
difficult  process.     Council  representatives  and  committee 
members  have  found  themselves  constrained  by  a  need  for 
additional  resources,  by  colleagues  resisting  change,   and  by 
their  perception  of  a  lack  of  county  support. 
Need  for  Additional  Resources 

When  Neptune  stakeholders  were  able  to  obtain  blocks 
of  time  for  lengthy  discussions,  they  considered  that 
extended  meeting  time  a  facilitating  factor.     When  they  were 
unable  to  obtain  adequate  meeting  time,  they  considered  the 
lack  of  time  a  constraint.     As  committee  members  said  often, 
they  engaged  in  SDM  activities  in  addition  to  their  full 
time  duties.     One  teacher  spoke  about  needing  more  time  for 
face-to-face  communication.     She  said  that  the  people  in  her 
department  received  the  minutes  of  all  meetings  but  that  she 
felt  they  needed  more  time  to  talk  with  her  about  their 
concerns.     Since  Neptune's  schedule  had  no  common  planning 
time  for  teachers,   she  felt  frustrated  at  not  having  more 
opportunities  for  conversation.     The  chair  of  the  SDM 
Council  during  the  third  school  year   (1991-92)     spoke  in 
personal  terms  about  a  lack  of  time  for  SDM  work.  She 
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talked  about  being  "swamped"  by  the  combination  of  her  SDM 
tasks  and  her  teaching  load. 

Some  respondents  felt  that  the  funding  provided  for  by 
the  county  was  not  sufficient.     If  the  county  was  serious 
about  wanting  SDM  to  succeed,  they  contended,  county 
officials  would  provide  money  to  release  teachers  for  SDM 
activities  and  to  fund  whatever  programs  and  policies 
stakeholders  created  through  SDM.     One  teacher  feared  that 
if  the  Council  came  up  with  proposals  that  cost  money,  that 
money  would  not  be  forthcoming.     "I  think  if  anything  has  a 
negative  impact  on  SDM  as  a  whole,"  she  said,   "it  is  going 
to  be  the  financial  crunch." 
Resistance  to  Change 

People  who  were  strong  SDM  supporters  when  it  was 
introduced  were  surprised  to  find  that  not  all  of  their 
colleagues  shared  their  enthusiasm.     "We  thought  everyone 
would  cheerily  accept  empowerment  of  teachers  as  a  wonderful 
process,"  one  teacher  said.     An  administrator  spoke  about 
teachers  attempting  to  obstruct  the  process:     "I  thought 
[SDM]  would  be  a  great  opportunity.     Everyone  would  'come  to 
the  party. '     We  invited  everyone,    .    .    .  how  can  they  not 
come?     I  found  some  were  not  interested  .    .    .    [and]  some 
wanted  to  come  and  sabotage  the  party." 

Some  teachers  attributed  their  colleagues '  lack  of 
support  to  an  attitude  of  elitism.  They  said  that  some 
teachers  opposed  the  idea  of  sharing  decisions  with 
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noninstructional  staff,  parents,   and  students,   and  a  few  of 
respondents  confirmed  their  statements  by  expressing  such 
sentiments.     One  teacher  said  she  opposed  SDM  because  she 
did  not  want  noninstructional  staff  voting  on  issues  that 
affected  her  job,   felt  that  votes  by  parents  would  be 
"superficial, "  and  that  students  could  not  cast  informed 
votes . 

A  Core  Group  member  had  been  concerned  at  the  outset  of 
SDM  about  powerful  teachers  protecting  "turf."     She  found 
that  as  SDM  became  a  more  powerful  force  in  the  school,  the 
efforts  of  its  resistors  intensified.     A  member  of  the 
curriculum  committee  noted  that  "old  guard"  teachers  had 
gained  their  power  in  part  through  their  skill  at  behind- 
the-scenes  politics.     When  the  faculty  was  discussing  the 
proposed  scheduling  plan,  the  old  guard  teachers  "campaigned 
[at  the]  back  door  to  kill  the  plan  and  stay  traditional." 

One  teacher  noted  that  although  arguments  over  issues 
are  "normal,"  the  conflict  between  those  who  wanted  change 
and  those  who  resisted  change  was  distressing  to 
participants  and  witnesses.     She  described  "strong 
personalities"  who  "scream  at  each  other"  and  meetings  that 
"just  got  kind  of  out  of  hand."     Another  noted  that  "the 
people  really  wanting  change  probably  had  no  idea  it  was 
going  to  take  this  much  out  of  them  emotionally   ...  or 
that  they  were  going  to  meet  this  much  frustration." 
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One  teacher  who  had  been  at  Neptune  for  3  years 

sympathized  with  the  old  timers  who  had  done  it  all  before 

and  who  were  resisting  change. 

A  lot  of  the  older  teachers  went  through  a  period 
of  tremendous  change  in  the  60s  and  70s  here  at 
Neptune,  and  then,  basically,  the  rug  was  jerked 
out  from  under  them  by  upper  administration.    .    .  . 
And  they  feel  it's  not  worth  it  to  put  a  lot  into 
it  again.     I  see  their  point  of  view  because  I  see 
hands  grabbing  the  rug  already. 

He  was  referring  to  what  many  at  Neptune  perceived  as  a  lack 

of  support  from  the  county  administration. 

Perceived  Lack  of  District  Support 

Neptune  people  had  a  longstanding  distrust  of  county 

administrators  and  the  school  board.     Even  though  the  SDM 

project  at  Neptune  was  conceived  at  the  county  level, 

Neptune  stakeholders  did  not  believe  the  county  supported 

SDM.     Some  believed  that  the  middle-level  managers  found  SDM 

threatening  and  were  working  to  sabotage  local  school 

efforts.     Others  attributed  the  district  attitude  to  a 

conservative  tradition.     We  spoke  with  no  one  at  Neptune  who 

believed  that  the  county  and  board  provided  adequate  support 

for  SDM. 

Neptune  stakeholders  complained  that  the  county  did  not 
consult  the  schools  when  making  decisions  that  affected 
local  sites.     "When  they  say  that  we  are  supposed  to  be  an 
SDM  school,"  a  Council  member  said,    "and  then  they  send  down 
these  directives — you  will  do  things  this  way — they  are 
defeating  the  purpose  of  [SDM],  a  project  they  initiated." 
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Although  Neptune  stakeholders  were  encouraged  by  the 
county's  approval  of  the  waiver  request  for  the  attendance 
policy,   they  did  not  believe  other  requests  would  also  be 
approved.     Some  people  worried  that  the  county  might  not 
approve  Neptune's  new  schedule.     If  the  county  refuses  the 
waiver,  one  teacher  said,   "I'd  say  SDM  is  done.    ...  If 
they  reject  it,   what  they  are  saying  is  that   'all  new  ideas 
have  to  come  from  us.'"    One  teacher  said  that  county  level 
administrators  "think   [SDM]    is  a  fad,   and  it  will  go  away, 
and  it  probably  will  because  they  think  that  way,  and 
they're  the  boss."     By  May  1992,  most  Neptune  faculty  and 
staff  believed  that  SDM  was  being  "phased  out  at  the 
district  level." 

The  factors  that  promoted  SDM  at  Neptune  sprang  from 
the  stakeholders  themselves.     Because  of  their  confidence  in 
themselves  and  each  other,   they  treated  the  suggestions  of 
colleagues  as  a  valued  resource.     They  found  ways  to  procure 
money  and  buy  time.     They  acquired  knowledge  and  encouraged 
colleagues  to  attend  training  sessions.     They  were  buoyed  by 
their  own  accomplishments.     The  principal  facilitated  SDM 
through  his  support,  but  it  was  the  stakeholders  who  shaped 
SDM  at  Neptune,   and  it  was  their  actions  that  promoted  SDM. 

The  factors  that  constrained  SDM  originated  both  inside 
and  outside  the  school.     In  early  interviews  people  spoke 
about  the  need  for  more  resources,   especially  time  and 
training.     When  we  spoke  with  stakeholders  in  May  1992, 
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shortly  after  the  vote  on  the  schedule,  they  were  more 
concerned  with  human  relations.     Although  they  recognized 
that  conflict  and  struggle  were  necessary  to  group  decision 
making,  they  found  the  strong  resistance  to  change  displayed 
by  some  of  their  colleagues  a  stumbling  block  to  SDM.  Some 
felt  that  people  needed  more  training  to  learn  to  work 
together  without  hurting  each  other.     Others  asserted  that 
open  communication  was  the  key  to  breaking  down  resistance 
to  change.     Ms.  Lowell  contended  that  discussion  of  the 
ethics  of  SDM  was  called  for. 

Although  they  recognized  their  difficulties  in  reaching 
shared  decisions,   stakeholders  believed  that  the  most 
serious  threat  to  SDM  at  Neptune  came  not  from  themselves 
but  from  the  county.     They  said  that  county  administration 
did  not  understand  the  spirit  of  SDM  and  did  not  share  its 
philosophy.     They  feared  that  SDM  at  Neptune  would  be 
difficult  to  maintain  within  a  hierarchical,  rigid 
bureaucracy . 

Changes  in  Neptune's  School  Culture 
Deborah  Meier   (1991)   argued  that  all  you  need  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  schools  is  a  new  mindset.     But  in  the 
spring  of  1990,   several  respondents  at  Neptune  told  us  that 
you  need  more  than  that.     They  believed  SDM  would  require 
new  attitudes,   new  ways  of  thinking,   and  new  ways  of 
behaving.     By  May  1992,   after  Neptune  people  had  been 
implementing  SDM  for  2  years  and  4  months,   I  found  evidence 
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that  some  attitudes  and  some  patterns  of  behavior  were 
beginning  to  change. 
Power  Shifts 

In  the  past  some  teachers  acquired  and  held  power  at 
Neptune  by  virtue  of  their  positions  as  department  chairs  or 
members  of  powerful  committees .     Others  became  powerful 
through  the  force  of  their  personalities.     Respondents  told 
us  that  at  faculty  meetings  and  committee  meetings  the  loud 
voices  usually  prevailed.     Shared  decision  making  provided  a 
forum  for  those  with  quieter  voices  to  make  themselves 
heard.   "I  think  the  power  is  shifting  a  bit,"  one  teacher 
said,   "and  that's  hard  for  the   'old  guard'  to  handle." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  SDM  altered  the  distribution 
of  power  at  Neptune.     The  role  of  the  principal,   the  role  of 
the  faculty  veterans,  and  the  relationship  between  the  two 
changed  with  the  advent  of  SDM.     The  principal  maintained 
authority  over  many  areas  of  managing  the  school,  but  in 
those  areas  addressed  by  SDM,   he  supported  decisions  made 
through  Council  procedures.     The  former  school  leaders  who 
had  maintained  their  power  in  the  past  by  influencing 
directly  principals  who  came  and  went  found  their  power 
lessened  as  the  SDM  Council  and  subcommittees  gained  greater 
authority  over  school-wide  concerns.     As  SDM  opened  up 
discussion  of  concerns  to  a  broader  segment  of  Neptune's 
community,  private  influence  with  the  principal  became  a 
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less  effective  way  to  promote  personal  agendas  and  maintain 
status . 

The  people  who  served  as  SDM  representatives  and 
subcommittee  chairs  became  new  leaders  at  Neptune.  One 
alternate  representative  who  attended  several  Council 
meetings  expressed  surprise  that  "people  you  had  never  heard 
a  word  from"  were  speaking  up.     Stakeholders  characterized 
SDM  leaders  as  "fair,   willing  to  listen  to  all  sides  of  an 
issue"  and  "interested  in  the  whole  school."  Council 
representatives  stressed  that  their  purpose  was  to  serve  as 
a  link  between  their  constituents  and  the  Council.  A 
teacher  who  served  as  Council  chair  for  a  year  said  she 
thought  she  had  been  selected  because  people  "view  me  as 
nonthreatening .    .    .    ,  People   [see]  me  as  able  to  bridge 
gaps .  " 

The  people  who  became  leaders  through  SDM  were  not  only 
different  people,  they  were  exhibiting  a  different  concept 
of  leadership.     Rather  than  putting  forth  their  own  policies 
and  consolidating  their  own  positions,  they  worked  to  forge 
the  best  policies  from  the  ideas  of  Neptune's  stakeholders. 
One  teacher  described  the  difference.     In  the  past,  he 
noted,   the  department  heads  would  meet,  make  decisions,  and 
then  inform  the  faculty.     Shared  decision-making 
representatives  informed  the  faculty  of  the  issues  on  the 
table  and  asked  for  their  help  and  suggestions. 
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Breaking  Down  Barriers  of  Isolation 

According  to  the  union  steward,   SDM  helped  break  down 
barriers  between  union  and  management.     "Here  at  the  school, 
the  union  steward  is  part  of  this  whole  process .     I  have 
been  on  the   [Council]   since  it  began.     I  am  meeting  with  the 
principal  and  [other  Core  Group  members]   constantly.    .    .  . 
We  have  formed  a  much  more  cooperative  arrangement  at  this 
school . " 

The  barriers  between  the  assistant  principals  and 

teachers  at  Neptune  were  of  long  standing,  and  although  SDM 

did  not  eradicate  them  completely,  there  were  signs  that 

faculty  and  administration  were  beginning  to  gain  greater 

understanding  of  one  another .     A  teacher  who  had  been  at 

Neptune  12  years  said. 

On  the  committee  I  was  on  there  were  two  assistant 
principals.     Whereas  normally  we  would  not  sit 
down  and  discuss  certain  issues  with  the 
administration,   here  we  were  all  sitting  on  one 
committee  and  there  was  give  and  take.    ...  It 
did  open  up  more  of  a  conversation,   a  dialogue 
type  of  thing  between  the  administration  and  the 
teachers . 

Also,   SDM  has  served  to  break  down  barriers  that  kept 
teachers  isolated  in  their  classrooms.     Teachers  reported 
that  conversations  in  their  departments  on  issues  before  the 
SDM  Council  encouraged  them  to  share  ideas  on  topics  they 
had  not  discussed  before  SDM.     "We  didn't  need  to  talk  about 
this  stuff  before.     It  was  all  handed  down  to  us,"  a  science 
teacher  said. 
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The  norm  of  noninterference  was  strong  at  Neptune 
before  the  implementation  of  SDM.     Teachers  did  their  work 
behind  closed  classroom  doors  and  seldom  engaged  in  any 
informal  collaboration.     The  talk  about  the  new  schedule  led 
to  conversations  about  teaching  practices.     One  teacher 
noted  that  these  conversations  are  serving  to  penetrate 
those  doors.   "People  are  saying,    'How  am  I  going  to  occupy 
these  kids  for  100  minutes?'     So  that  opened  the  door.  And 
people  are  saying,    'Well,   if  you  tried  this  or  that.'    .    .  . 
So  there  is  discussion.     Needs  are  coming  out." 
Changes  in  Attitude 

Foster   (1986b)   noted  that  cultural  changes  evidenced  in 
the  behavior  of  school  participants  are  indications  of 
changes  in  attitudes.     In  interviews  conducted  in  May  1992, 
some  stakeholders  said  that  SDM  had  changed  their  attitudes 
toward  their  work.     Teachers  reported  that  when  they  had 
access  to  a  forum  for  decision  making,   they  thought  more 
about  school-wide  problems.     "People  no  longer  feel,  oh 
well,   I  have  to  put  up  with  this,"  one  teacher  noted. 
"Teachers,"  another  faculty  member  said,    "are   [now]  involved 
in  wanting  to  shape  change  at  this  school."     Teachers  were 
beginning  to  display  an  attitude  of  collective  empowerment. 

Teachers  at  Neptune  had  been  accustomed  to  having 
orders  given  to  them  by  the  state,   county,   and  school 
administrators,   department  heads,   and  committees. 
"Everything  before  was  just  directed  to  us   .    .    .    [and]  we 
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worked  under  those  guidelines,"  a  teacher  said.     Now,  he 
added,  teachers  say,   "Let's  change  the  guidelines."  A 
secretary  reported  that  a  directive  with  which  she  disagreed 
had  come  recently  from  the  county.     In  the  past  she  noted, 
"I  would  have  thought  that  my  hands  were  tied."    Now,  she 
noted,   "I  knew  where  to  turn.     I  was  going  directly  to  [the] 
SDM  [Council]."     Shared  decision  making  enabled  Neptune 
stakeholders  to  envision  changing  directives  they  deemed 
inappropriate.     It  enabled  them  to  think  about  taking 
greater  control  over  their  work  lives. 

A  Core  Group  member  spoke  about  the  fragile  nature  of 
cultural  change.     Neptune  is  one  small  part  of  a  large 
system.     The  changes  that  occur  within  the  school  are  still 
subject  to  the  influences  of  that  larger  system.     The  Core 
Group  member  noted  that  changing  attitudes  takes  time,  that 
it  had  taken  over  2  years  for  faculty  to  begin  to  realize 
the  opportunities  inherent  in  SDM.     "If  the  principal  [we 
have  now]   stays,   then  that  feeling  will  grow.    ...   If  the 
principal  is  removed  [by  the  district]   and  we  get  someone 
who  is  autocratic,   then  we  can  see  all  sorts  of  problems 
involving  that."    Other  teachers  feared  that  if  the  district 
began  to  refuse  waivers,  SDM  would  collapse  at  Neptune. 

Some  members  of  the  Neptune  community  believed  the 
attitude  of  collective  empowerment  was  more  robust.  An 
assistant  principal  said  SDM  would  continue  at  Neptune  even 
without  district  support.     A  teacher  said,   "I  don't  think 
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you  can  go  back  on  [SDM]  at  this  point.  I  don't  think  the 
faculty  will  allow  it,"  She  the  county  to  discontinue  its 
support  of  SDM  but  said  that  Neptune  teachers  "will  find  a 
way .  " 

An  English  teacher  who  served  as  chair  of  the  SDM 
Council  believed  that  the  empowerment  of  Neptune 
stakeholders  had  reached  a  level  sufficient  to  resist  the 
withdrawal  of  county  support.     She  saw  "tough  times  ahead" 
at  the  district  level  but  noted  that  Neptune  stakeholders 
might  "do  something   [county  officials]   don't  expect"  and 
maintain  SDM  in  spite  of  district  opposition.   "A  lot  of  us 
give  up  hours  upon  hours  of  time  that  we  don't  get  any  pay 
for.     We're  doing  it  for  the  children,  and  for  ourselves. 
If  they  think  that  this  is  something  they  are  just  keeping 
us  quiet  with,   maybe  we  are  a  kind  of  silent  revolution  that 
they  are  not  expecting." 

Changes  that  occurred  at  Neptune  since  the  SDM  project 
began  included  the  institution  of  the  Council  and 
subcommittees,   the  passage  of  a  set  of  SDM  rules  and 
procedures,   and  the  creation  and  implementation  of  new 
policies.     Teachers  also  reported  changes  that  were  more 
elusive.     Greater  opportunities  for  communication  were 
breaking  barriers  of  isolation.     As  teachers  and 
administrators  worked  together  on  committees,   they  began  to 
see  issues  from  another  perspective.     People  who  had  not 
spoken  out  in  the  past  were  taking  on  new  responsibilities. 
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As  Neptune  stakeholders  completed  their  third  school  year 
with  the  SDM  project,  many  of  them  believed  that  SDM  had 
encouraged  them  to  think  about  their  jobs  in  new,  more 
powerful  ways. 

Summary 

When  Neptune  began  its  implementation  of  SDM,   it  was  a 
school  with  a  reputation  for  excellence  and  a  history  of 
innovation.     Its  faculty  members  prided  themselves  on  being 
independent,   and,   in  the  absence  of  a  strong  administration, 
some  veteran  faculty  members  had  carved  out  powerful 
positions  for  themselves  as  opinion  leaders.     In  many  ways, 
however,  Neptune  was  a  typical,   large  secondary  school. 
Teachers  were  isolated  from  their  colleagues,  stakeholders 
took  for  granted  their  positions  within  a  bureaucratic 
hierarchy,   and  many  members  of  the  community  were  resistant 
to  change.     As  Neptune  stakeholders  embarked  on  their  SDM 
efforts,  they  faced  stumbling  blocks  similar  to  those  faced 
by  stakeholders  in  other  schools. 

Although  SDM  was  a  reform  initiated  at  the  county 
level,  Neptune  stakeholders  took  an  active  role  in 
determining  the  form  SDM  would  take  at  their  school. 
Faculty  members  chose  the  manner  by  which  they  wished  to  be 
represented  on  the  Council.     Council  members  devised  SDM 
rules  to  ensure  open  access  to  decision  making  for  all 
stakeholders.     Over  the  2  years  and  4  months  of  SDM 
implementation  documented  in  this  study,   a  growing  number  of 
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Neptune  people  became  actively  involved  in  the  project.  In 
the  process,  the  power  structure  of  the  school  underwent 
changes,  and  new  voices  were  speaking  out  that  had  been 
silent  in  the  past.     The  process  of  involving  all 
stakeholders — especially  the  nonprofessional  stakeholders — 
was  by  no  means  complete,  but  it  was  in  progress. 

A  union  steward  said  she  had  learned  that  empowerment 
could  not  be  handed  to  people .     The  story  of  SDM  at  Neptune 
is  one  of  people  empowering  themselves  and  empowering  each 
other  by  drawing  others  into  the  SDM  process.     The  support 
of  the  principal  was  the  sine  qua  non  of  Neptune's  SDM 
project,  not  because  Dr.  Powell  provided  specific  direction 
but  because  he  encouraged  the  stakeholders  themselves  to  be 
the  architects  of  school  improvement.     The  leadership  Dr. 
Powell  displayed  was  not  leadership  in  the  traditional 
sense.     His  task  was  to  extend  the  reach  of  SDM  to  as  many 
stakeholders  as  possible.     Neptune  people  reported  that  new 
leaders  emerged  through  SDM  but  that  they  were  different 
from  the  opinion  leaders  who  comprised  the  old  power 
structure.     Neptune's  SDM  leaders  did  not  work  to  establish 
a  power  base  or  to  promote  a  particular  agenda.  Rather, 
representatives  served  as  links  between  their  constituents 
and  the  Council.     Subcommittee  members  emerged  as  leaders 
because  of  their  interests  in  specific  issues.     When  their 
term  as  representative  was  over  or  their  committee  completed 
its  work,   they  made  way  for  other  people  to  serve.  ^ 
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Leadership  as  practiced  by  SDM  participants  at  Neptune  was 
not  vested  in  particular  people  holding  certain  positions 
but  in  the  actions  of  many  people  regardless  of  the 
positions  they  held. 

Educators  writing  about  SDM  have  claimed  that 
traditional  theories  of  school  leadership  are  inadequate  to 
explain  leadership  patterns  in  an  SDM  school   (see  Bolin, 
1989;  Lieberman,   1988a) .     In  the  next  chapter  I  will  examine 
traditional  approaches  to  leadership  and  an  alternative 
approach--a  critical  model  of  school  leadership  described  by 
William  Foster   (1986b) .     I  will  determine  the  usefulness  of 
Foster's  model  in  explaining  the  SDM  experiences  of  the 
stakeholders  at  Neptune  High  School. 


CHAPTER  V 

EMERGENT  LEADERSHIP  PATTERNS  AT  NEPTUNE  HIGH  SCHOOL: 
A  THEORETICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

By  May  1992,   stakeholders  at  Neptune  High  School  had 
been  implementing  a  shared  decision-making  (SDM)  project  fo 
2  years  and  4  months.     Before  the  project  was  initiated, 
teachers  and  staff  were  accustomed  to  receiving  guidelines 
from  the  state,   the  county,   and  the  school's  administration 
Some  teachers  had  been  able  to  gain  some  control  over  their 
teaching  situations  by  currying  influence  with  the 
administration;  others  gained  control  by  isolating 
themselves  behind  their  classroom  doors.     By  participating 
in  SDM  teachers  and  staff  learned  that  they  could  make 
decisions  on  issues  affecting  their  work  lives  and  the 
education  of  Neptune's  students.     Through  discussing  issues 
exchanging  ideas,   and  putting  forth  and  listening  to 
arguments  many  of  Neptune's  teachers  learned  they  could 
participate  in  creating  sound  policies  for  their  school. 
Norms  of  isolation  and  noninterference  were  beginning  to 
break  down  as  teachers — some  for  the  first  time — engaged  in 
conversations  with  their  colleagues  about  classroom 
practices . 
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The  process  of  implementing  SDM  was  difficult.  The 
principal  called  it  "a  rocky  road";  one  teacher  described  it 
as  "tortuous"  and  another  as  "painful."     At  the  end  of  the 
1991-92  school  year,  however,  Neptune  community  members 
spoke  about  positive  policy  changes  enacted  through  SDM:  a 
new  attendance  policy,   a  new  discipline  policy,   a  new 
arrangement  for  the  teacher  advisory  program,   and  a  proposed 
change  in  schedule  to  allow  for  extended  class  periods. 
Over  half  of  Neptune's  teachers  had  been  actively  involved 
in  SDM,   and  discussions  on  SDM  issues  involved  just  about 
all  faculty  members.     The  process  of  drawing  all 
stakeholders  into  SDM  was  far  from  complete — some  teachers 
were  only  peripherally  involved,  many  students  and  parents 
had  participated  only  minimally,   and  some  noninstruct ional 
staff  felt  excluded  from  the  process — but  as  a  group  the 
Neptune  community  was  progressing  toward  democratic  decision 
making . 

SDM  Leaders  at  Neptune 
At  the  time  SDM  was  introduced,   a  small  number  of 
teachers — perhaps  10 — had  established  themselves  as  opinion 
leaders  at  Neptune.     Some  members  of  the  "old  guard"  were 
department  heads,   some  chaired  prestigious  committees,  and 
some  had  gained  status  by  teaching  prestigious  advanced 
courses.     All  "old  guard"  opinion  leaders  had  carved  out 
influential  positions  in  the  school.     Shared  decision-making 
governance  structures   (the  SDM  Council  and  its 
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subconunittees)   opened  opportunities  for  new  people  to 
participate  in  school  decision  making.     When  SDM  was  first 
introduced,   several  teachers  worried  that  the  project  might 
simply  replace  the  "old  guard"  with  a  new  oligarchy  that 
used  SDM  to  establish  its  own  power  in  the  school.     This  did 
not  happen.     Although  there  was  no  SDM  rule  stating  that 
representatives  or  chairs  must  step  down  at  the  end  of  each 
year,   rotating  the  position  of  chair  and  rotating  the  role 
of  representative  became  a  practice  at  Neptune.  Three 
people  served  as  Council  chair  in  the  3  school  years  of  SDM, 
and  most  departments  selected  new  Council  representatives 
each  year . 

In  interviews  conducted  during  the  1991-92  school  year, 
we  asked  respondents  to  tell  us  about  people  who  had  emerged 
as  leaders  through  SDM.  All  respondents  agreed  that  most  of 
the  people  involved  in  SDM  were  not  part  of  the  "old  guard." 
One  teacher  said  that  a  positive  aspect  of  SDM  was  that  the 

"voices  that  are  always  heard  at  faculty  meetings  are  not 
the  ones  on  the   [Council] ....  Last  year  I  went  to  a 
couple  of  meetings   [as  an  alternate]   and  saw  .    .    .  people 

[from  whom]   you  had  never  heard  a  word  .    .    .   speaking  out." 
Another  noted  that  through  the  work  of  the  subcommittees, 
participation  by  faculty  was  increasing.     "There  are  more 
people  coming  forward,   new  people  with  new  ideas . "  One 
teacher  mentioned  colleagues  who  had  been  at  Neptune  for 
many  years  and  were  becoming  involved  in  school-wide 
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decision  making  for  the  first  time.     He  also  spoke  about 
"young  teachers   [who]   want  to  experiment    [and  are]  really 
jumping  in."    New  leaders,   another  teacher  said,  "have 
emerged  where  you'd  least  expect  them." 

Respondents  described  SDM  leaders  as  "willing  to 
express  their  ideas  and  yet  willing  to  listen, " 
"negotiators,"  "critical  thinkers,"  "creative,"  and  "risk 
takers."     Respondents  believed  that  SDM  leaders  were 
motivated  by  a  desire  to  improve  the  school.     In  contrast, 
respondents  said  that  the  "old  guard"  opinion  leaders  were 
"aggressive, "  "autocratic, "  "the  mouths  of  the  school" 
interested  in  maintaining  power  and  putting  forth  their  own 
agendas . 

Teachers  talked  about  the  contributions  SDM  leaders 
made  to  deliberations  about  policies.     One  teacher  said  of  a 
Council  chair,   "She  was  very  quiet   .    .    .    [but]   now  she  is  in 
the  limelight.     Her  opinions  are  excellent,   and  her  voice  is 
being  heard."    The  same  teacher  described  a  committee  chair 
as  a  "resource  person.    .    .    .  What  a  thinker.     He  comes  up 
with  fantastic  ideas."     The  SDM  leadership  at  Neptune  was 
linked  to  the  topic  under  consideration.     People  emerged  as 
leaders  because  of  their  interests  in  particular  issues. 
When  deliberations  on  those  issues  resulted  in  policies  and 
the  attention  of  the  Council  and  the  subcommittees  turned  to 
other  matters,   other  leaders  emerged. 


Not  all  Council  members  were  comfortable  thinking  of 
themselves  or  their  fellow  representatives  as  SDM  leaders. 
When  I  asked  a  Council  representative  to  tell  me  about  the 
leaders  who  had  emerged  through  SDM,   she  said,    "I  am  having 
a  tough  time  dealing  with  the  word  leaders."     When  I  asked 
her  to  describe  her  role  as  representative,   she  said  she  saw 
it  as  "getting  information,   taking  it  back  to  our 
department,  discussing  it,  getting  input  from  the  department 
as  to  how  they  feel  about  it,   and  then  taking  it  back  to  the 
Council  as  their  representative."     I  asked  her  whether  she 
saw  herself  as  a  part  of  a  communication  network. 
"Absolutely,"  she  replied.     "As  a  matter  of  fact  that's  all 
I  see  myself  as.     I  like  representing  my  department.  None 
of  the  decisions   [are]   laid  totally  on  me.     They  decide  and 
I  communicate . " 

Other  Council  members  also  spoke  about  the  role  of 
representative  as  a  conduit  between  their  constituents  and 
the  Council.     Another  teacher  said  that  he  did  not  see  his 
representative  function  as  a  leadership  role.     "I'm  sure 
that  if  I  said  I  didn't  want  to  do  this,  they'd  just  find 
someone  else.     That's  the  way  we  are   [in  this  department]. 
We  pull  together."     That  representative  had  also  chaired  the 
committee  that  wrote  the  SDM  rules.     He  spoke  about  the  task 
of  chairing  the  committee  as  one  of  coordinating  the  efforts 
of  a  group.     He  said  he  was  proud  of  the  SDM  rules,  not 
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because  he  had  put  them  together,  but  because  the  group  had 
accomplished  a  task  that  needed  to  be  done. 

Dr.  Powell's  backing  of  SDM  was  crucial,  and  his 
efforts  were  vital  to  facilitating  the  development  of  the 
project.     He  encouraged  participation,   supported  the  work  of 
the  subcommittees,   and  acquired  resources  to  pay  for  meeting 
time  and  training  sessions.     After  the     Copernican  plan 
incident,   however.   Council  members  established  limits  on  Dr. 
Powell's  SDM  role.     He  could  present  proposals,  but  his 
proposals  would  be  subjected  to  the  same  scrutiny  as  those 
presented  by  anyone  else. 

No  one  person  emerged  as  a  leader  who  put  a  personal 
stamp  on  the  SDM  process  at  Neptune.     The  Council  meetings 
were  run  by  the  Council  chair,  but  the  chair  did  not 
dominate  the  meetings.     Policies  passed  through  SDM  were 
written  by  subcommittees.     They  did  not  reflect  the  vision 
of  one  individual;  rather,  the  policies  were  forged  by  group 
deliberations . 

Educators  advocating  SDM  have  called  for  a  new  concept 
of  leadership  (see  Lieberman,   1989a),  and  the  leadership 
exhibited  by  those  taking  an  active  role  in  SDM  at  Neptune 
seems  to  be  a  departure  from  traditional  practices.  The 
literature  describing  the  efforts  of  those  implementing 
democratic  reforms  has  failed  to  link  those  efforts  to  a 
theoretical  base.     In  the  section  that  follows,    I  will 
describe  traditional  models  of  school  leadership  and  a 
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critical  model  of  leadership  and  assess  their  power  in 
explaining  the  implementation  of  SDM  at  Neptune  High  School. 
Traditional  Models  of  Leadership 
Traditional  models  of  school  leadership  have  focused  on 
the  traits  and  behavior  of  administrators.     Two  influential 
traditional  models  have  dominated  the  thinking  about 
educational  leadership:     a  managerial  model  and  the 
transformational  model  of  James  McGregor  Burns  (Smyth, 
1989)  . 

Managerial  Model 

According  to  Guthrie   (1990),   efficiency  and 
effectiveness  are  the  twin  objectives  of  a  managerial  model 
of  school  leadership.     Tyack   (1974)   traced  the  historical 
roots  of  the  managerial  approach  to  19th-century  educators 
who  were  "fascinated  with  the  thought  of  applying  the 
factory  model  to  the  systemizat ion  of  schools"    (p.  41). 
Oakes  and  Lipton   (1990)   noted  that  educational 
administrators  emulated  factory  owners  when  they 
"centralized  decision  making,    .    .    .  divided  labor  by 
specializing  tasks,   and  governed  every  aspect  of  the 
enterprise  with  rules,   regulations,   and  an  impersonal  (more 
efficient)   attitude  toward  the  individual"   (p.   7) .     As  urban 
school  systems  grew  larger  in  the  early  years  of  the  20th 
century,  many  educators  found  a  managerial  model  appealing. 
Based  on  Taylor's  concept  of  "scientific  management,"  a 
managerial  approach  emphasized  efficiency  through 
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administrative  planning  and  control   (see  Callahan,   1962  for 
an  account  of  the  growth  of  the  movement) . 

The  managerial  approach  to  educational  leadership  is 
still  the  dominant  model  in  today's  schools   (Guthrie,  1990; 
Kimbrough,   1990;  Oakes  &  Lipton,   1990) .     Modern  educational 
managers  look  to  the  work  of  Simon   (1965)   and  his  writing  on 
administrative  science.     "In  the  design  of  administrative 
organizations, "  Simon  contended,   "as  in  their  operation, 
over-all  efficiency  must  be  the  guiding  criterion"    (p.  35)  . 
Kimbrough   (1990)   noted  that  division  of  labor  and 
specialization  are  means  to  achieving  that  criterion. 
Ideally,  he  argued,  hiring  "technically  qualified 
administrators  and  teachers  to  perform  specific  tasks 
promotes  organizational  efficiency  and  assures  excellence  in 
the  teaching  and  leadership  processes"    (p.   72) .     The  goal  of 
adherents  of  the  managerial  model  is  a  well-adminstered 
school   (Kimbrough,   1990,  p.   2)  . 

Leadership  in  a  managerial  model  is  a  function  of 
organizational  position   (Watkins,   1989) .     This  model  fits 
well  with  a  pyramidal  bureaucracy  in  which  people  attain 
power  through  their  positions  in  the  bureaucratic  hierarchy 
(Guthrie,   1990) .     Lines  of  authority  are  clear,  and 
followers  carry  out  directives  made  by  their  superiors. 
Practices  are  standardized  so  that  they  may  be  easily 
monitored;   there  is  little  room  for  individual  initiative 
and  variability   (Oakes  &  Lipton,   1990).     Rebore   (1985),  a 
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proponent  of  a  managerial  approach  to  school  leadership, 
claimed  that  successful  leaders  in  this  model  are  ones  who 
are  "high  performers,"  effective  at  persuading  followers  to 
carry  out  directives  accurately  and  quickly   (p.  41). 

A  managerial  model  explains  the  concern  Neptune's 
teachers  and  staff  expressed  for  the  smooth  running  of  the 
organization.     When  they  began  implementing  SDM, 
stakeholders  used  brainstorming  activities  to  identify 
problems  and  suggest  solutions.     Some  teachers  noted  that 
solutions  to  the  everyday  problems  of  schools  should  come 
from  those  "in  the  trenches."     Some  of  the  issues  they 
identified — attendance  and  discipline,   specifically — were 
treated  as  managerial  concerns.     Teachers  wanted  practices 
to  become  more  standardized.     Stakeholders  wanted  to  devise 
practical  procedures  that  would  be  implemented  in  an 
impersonal,  evenhanded  manner.     Some  teachers  and  staff 
members  saw  SDM  as  a  way  to  help  administrators  run  the 
school  more  effectively.     When  SDM  began  at  Neptune,  many 
stakeholders  saw  the  project  as  a  problem-solving  device 
that  would  lead  to  a  more  efficiently  run  school. 

A  managerial  perspective,  however,  does  not  explain  the 
manner  in  which  issues  under  debate  evolved  from  practical 
matters  to  educational  and  ethical  concerns.  The 
conversations  about  the  new  schedule,   for  example,  centered 
at  first  around  practical  issues.     People  noted  that 
discipline  problems  often  arose  between  classes.  Since 
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double  class  periods  eliminate  some  of  the  class  changing 
times  in  the  school  day,   some  people  argued  that  this  would 
cut  down  on  misbehavior  and  cutting  classes.     Other  people 
argued  that  the  extended  periods  would  cause  discipline 
problems  inside  the  classrooms.     Such  discussions  soon  led 
to  talk  about  educational  and  ethical  aspects  of  scheduling. 
Although  the  initial  concern  of  those  debating  new 
scheduling  schemes  was  "will  it  work, "  people  went  on  to 
discuss  the  educational  and  ethical  ramifications  of 
proposed  schedule  changes. 

A  managerial  perspective  is  also  inadequate  to  explain 
the  democratic  participation  in  decision  making  that 
occurred  through  SDM.     The  policies  that  were  approved  were 
not  created  by  those  at  the  top  of  the  school's 
organizational  chart.     Assistant  principals  served  on  all 
subcommittees,  but  the  subcommittees  also  included  teachers, 
clerical  staff,  parents,   and  students.     No  leader  emerged 
who  provided  others  with  sound  policies.     Rather,  policies 
were  worked  on  and  worked  out  in  committees  with  suggestions 
from  the  faculty  at  large.     A  managerial  perspective  assumes 
a  passive  follower;   it  does  not  account  for  the  active 
participation  of  Neptune's  stakeholders  in  decision  making. 
Transformational  Model 

Foster   (1989)   argued  that  Burns'  model  of 
transformational  leadership  was  a  more  useful  way  of  looking 
at  leadership  in  schools  than  a  managerial  model  because 
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followers  in  this  model  were  more  active.  Burns  (1979) 
described  the  leadership  of  people  who  transformed  their 
followers,   inspiring  those  followers  to  action.  A 
transformational  leader  possesses  a  vision  and  communicates 
that  vision  to  others.     The  contribution  of  Martin  Luther 
King,   Jr.,  was  not  only  that  he  had  a  dream  but  that  he  made 
his  dream  vivid  to  millions   (Pondy,   1979,  p.   95)  . 
Transformational  leadership.  Burns  noted,  taps  the  wants  and 
needs,  values  and  motivations,   of  both  the  leaders  and  their 
followers.     The  followers  in  this  model  are  not  passive. 
They  are  engaged  in  achieving  goals  articulated  by  the 
leader,   goals  they  share.     Using  examples  such  as  Ghandi, 
Franklin  Roosevelt,   Lenin,  and  King,  Burns  claimed  that 
through  the  engagement  between  such  leaders  and  their 
followers,   the  followers  could  themselves  become  leaders. 

Although  the  followers  in  Burns'  model  of  leadership 
are  more  active  than  the  followers  in  a  managerial  model, 
the  focus  is  still  on  the  leader  as  a  person.     Burns  (1979) 
wrote  about  "gifted"  leaders  and  "great"  leaders   (p.  386) . 
The  engagement  they  inspire  in  their  followers  is  similar  to 
the  authority  Weber   (1947)   described  as  deriving  from 
charisma.     When  the  followers  Burns  described  become 
leaders,  they  become  leaders  of  other  followers;  they  do  not 
exert  leadership  over  their  own  leader. 

Burns'  model  does  not  fit  the  events  at  Neptune.  No 
"gifted"  or  "great"  leaders  emerged  through  SDM.  Many 
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people  participated  in  the  process.     Three  different 
teachers  have  served  as  SDM  Council  chair.     The  five 
subcommittees  have  had  seven  different  chairs.     Ad  hoc 
committees  such  as  the  SDM  Rules  committee  have  been  chaired 
by  still  other  stakeholders.     Over  half  the  faculty  plus 
members  of  the  noninstruct ional  staff,  parent  group,  and 
student  body  have  been  active  participants  in  SDM.  They 
have  all,   at  one  time  or  another,   influenced  others. 

As  I  indicated  in  the  last  section  of  Chapter  IV,  there 
is  evidence  of  changes  in  attitude  among  Neptune 
stakeholders  as  a  result  of  SDM.     People  who  were  accustomed 
to  receiving  guidelines  from  superiors  began  seeing  the 
possibility  of  changing  those  guidelines.     People  who 
previously  thought  they  were  powerless  to  oppose  district 
and  state  regulations  were  seeing  SDM  as  a  way  to  exert 
influence  and  effect  change.     One  might  argue  that  these 
stakeholders  have  been  "transformed"  by  their  participation 
in  SDM.     Their  transformation,  however,   did  not  come  about 
under  the  leadership  of  one  inspirational  person 
communicating  a  vision.     The  SDM  leadership  at  Neptune  came 
from  many  sources.     To  explain  what  happened  at  Neptune,  a 
model  of  school  leadership  is  needed  that  does  not  focus 
solely  on  the  traits  and  behaviors  of  individuals.  A 
critical  model  of  school  leadership  may  aid  the 
interpretation  of  events  at  Neptune  High. 
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A  Critical  Model  of  School  Leadership 
A  growing  number  of  researchers  in  the  field  of 
educational  administration  have  taken  a  critical  approach  to 
leadership   (e.g.,  Angus,   1989;  Bates,   1986;  Foster,  1986b; 
Smyth,   1989;  Watkins,   1989) .     Foster   (1986a,   1986b,  1989) 
has  written  the  most  extensive  description  of  a  critical 
model  of  school  leadership.     His  work  is  theoretical  and 
draws  on  the  writings  of  political  theorists  and 
philosophers  for  support . 

In  Foster's  definition,   leadership  is  not  a  quality 
inherent  in  a  person  or  a  position.     People  may  take  on 
leadership  roles  such  as  department  representative  or 
committee  chair,  but  leadership  is  not  simply  the  assignment 
of  a  position.     Rather,   it  is  an  act,  bounded  by  time  and 
connected  to  issues.     Leadership  is  not  confined  to  those 
holding  a  particular  position.     Any  person  is  a  leader  while 
that  person  is  performing  a  leadership  act.     Foster  (1986b) 
defined  a  leadership  act  as  "the  communication  of 
possibilities"   (p.  15)  oriented  toward  change.     A  leadership 
act  "enables  others  and  allows  them,   in  turn,   to  become 
ienablers"    (p.   187).     By  "enabling  others,"  Foster  meant 
'bringing  people  into  conversations,   opening  up  avenues  of 
communication,   and  allowing  voices  to  be  heard.  Leadership, 
Foster  contended,   resides  in  a  community,   and  leadership 
acts  extend  participation  in  decision  making  to  community 
members . 
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At  Neptune  many  people  took  an  active  role  in  SDM. 
Among  those  whom  I  interviewed,   several  SDM  Council 
representatives  expressed  their  discomfort  with  the  term 
"leader."     Their  discomfort  may  have  been  due  to  the  lack  of 
fit  between  their  actions  and  a  traditional  definition  of 
leadership.     In  the  section  that  follows  I  discuss  the 
experiences  of  the  stakeholders  of  Neptune  in  light  of  a 
critical  model  of  leadership. 
Leadership  Acts 

Foster  conceived  of  leadership  as  an  act  that  might  be 
performed  by  any  member  of  a  school  community  regardless  of 
the  position  held  by  that  person.     "Leadership,"  Foster 
(1986b)   noted,   "is  based  in  a  shared  culture  and  does  not 
result  from  position  or  power.    .    .    .    [This]  leadership 
concept   [is  at]   once  broad  based  and  open  to  all"    (p.   182) . 
Foster  described  two  aspects  of  leadership  acts:     They  are 
acts  that  invite  others  to  join  in  decision-making 
processes,   and  they  are  acts  that  communicate  to  others 
possible  alternatives  to  the  status  quo.     At  Neptune  SDM 
Council  members  encouraged  administrators,  teachers, 
noninstructional  staff,  parents,   and  students  to  participate 
in  committee  work  that  led  to  school  policy  changes.     In  the 
give-and-take  of  committee  work,  many  people  were  able  to 
communicate  possibilities  to  their  fellow  stakeholders. 

One  Council  member  contrasted  those  who  were  active 
participants  in  SDM  with  the  "old  guard"  faculty  opinion 
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leaders.     In  the  past,  he  noted,   "old  guard"  members  were 
interested  in  gaining  personal  power  and  influence.  With 
SDM,   however,   "leadership  emerges  according  to  issues.  New 
leaders  have  emerged.     Within  the  Council,  there  is  on-going 
emergence  of  leadership  related  to  issues  [under 
discussion]."     People  engaged  in  leadership  acts  on  issues 
of  interest  to  them.     Carol  Hunter  was  perceived  as  a  leader 
while  the  attendance  subcommittee  was  working  on  the 
attendance  policy.     After  the  policy  was  implemented,  and 
the  Council  began  to  focus  on  other  matters,  other  leaders 
emerged. 

Issues  under  consideration  shifted  with  time,  and 
leadership  shifted  accordingly.     Those  engaged  in  SDM  at 
Neptune  saw  their  roles  as  temporal.     They  participated  as 
subcommittee  members  for  the  length  of  time  necessary  to 
prepare  a  proposal.     They  served  as  Council  representatives 
for  a  limited  period.     At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Powell  and 
the  Core  Group,   the  first  Council  representatives  were 
people  who  had  not  previously  held  leadership  posts.  Since 
that  group  was  selected,  most  departments  have  purposefully 
chosen  new  representatives  each  year.     The  position  of 
Council  chair  has  also  rotated  each  year.     "The  idea,"  one 
Council  representative  said,   "was  to  spread  things  around 
and  not  have  a  power  group."     Respondents  said  repeatedly 
that  SDM  Council  representatives  were  not  interested  in 
establishing  positions  for  themselves  but  in  serving  as 
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avenues  of  communication  between  the  Council  and  their 
constituents . 
Enabling  Others 

At  the  heart  of  Foster's  concept  of  a  leadership  act  is 
its  consequence  of  enabling  others,   of  extending  democracy 
through  drawing  others  into  the  decision-making  process  and 
helping  them  envision  alternatives  to  the  status  quo. 
Actions  taken  by  the  principal,  the  Council  chairs.  Council 
representatives,   and  the  subcommittee  chairs  at  Neptune 
provide  examples  of  acts  that  drew  others  into  SDM.  As 
people  participated  in  SDM  activities,   their  interaction 
enabled  them  to  communicate  and  entertain  possibilities  for 
new  policies  and  practices . 
The  principal 

Dr.  Powell  envisioned  SDM  as  a  process  with  broad-based 
participation,  and  he  worked  to  involve  as  many  people  as  - 
possible.     The  brainstorming  activities  conducted  during 
SDM's  era  of  good  feeling  were  orchestrated  by  Dr.  Powell. 
He  modeled  the  procedures  for  the  Council  members  and 
coordinated  their  efforts  to  replicate  the  process  with 
their  constituents.     The  school-wide  discussions  that 
resulted  not  only  generated  interest  in  SDM  but  set  a  tone 
for  the  process.     During  the  initial  discussions.  Dr.  Powell 
stressed  the  value  of  listening  to  the  suggestions  of  all 
stakeholders.     Later,   when  the  Council  formed  subcommittees 
to  deal  with  the  five  areas  of  concern.   Dr.  Powell  urged 
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interested  in  a  particular  issue.     He  particularly  urged 
participation  by  those  who  held  strong  views. 

Because  the  principal  is  the  administrative  head  of  the 
school,  the  principal  must  allow  the  sharing  of  decisions 
for  SDM  to  take  place  at  all.     The  first  test  of  Dr. 
Powell's  support  happened  when  the  Council  voted  down  the 
Copernican  plan  in  the  late  spring  of  1990.     Dr.  Powell 
allowed  the  decision  of  the  Council  to  stand.     The  next 
fall,  when  the  Council  spent  meeting  time  debating  the 
parking  lot  issue.  Dr.  Powell  did  not  intervene  or  remove 
the  issue  from  the  table.     He  let  the  Council  members 
resolve  the  matter,  and  he  abided  by  their  decision. 

Dr.  Powell  gathered  resources  that  allowed  for 
participation  for  greater  numbers  of  stakeholders.  During 
the  first  year  of  SDM,   the  county  provided  training  in  group 
processes  and  trust  building  for  the  Core  Group.     Dr.  Powell 
realized  the  value  of  the  training  and  asked  to  have  it 
extended  to  the  Council.     When  the  county  denied  his 
request,  he  arranged  to  have  training  provided  for  Council 
members  at  a  local  industry.     In  the  fall  of  1991,   at  the 
urging  of  Dr.  Powell  and  principals  from  other  SDM  schools, 
training  sessions  were  arranged  for  all  stakeholders  who 
wished  to  attend  them.     Dr.  Powell  encouraged 
administrators,   faculty,   staff,  parents,   and  students  to 
volunteer,   and  over  60  Neptune  people  participated  in 
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training  sessions.     When  asked  what  advice  he  would  give  to 
principals  beginning  an  SDM  project,   Dr.  Powell  said  they 
should  make  every  effort  to  encourage  widespread 
participation . 
The  Council  chairs 

Between  the  spring  of  1990  and  May  1992,   three  teachers 
served  as  Council  chairs:  Jean  Brown   (Core  Group  member), 
Jane  Edwards   (union  steward),   and  Pam  Jones.     All  three 
chairs  encouraged  open  communication  within  the  Council  and 
between  the  Council  and  the  community. 

Jean  Brown  presided  over  the  Council  discussions  that 
were  part  of  the  initial  brainstorming  activities  to 
identify  issues.     She  spoke  about  the  importance  of  ensuring 
an  opportunity  for  all  representatives  to  express  their 
views . 

The  noninstruct ional  personnel  has  a 
representative  on  the  Council.    ...  We  found 
.    .    .  when  we  broke  up  into  small  groups  at  the 
beginning  of  the  meeting  .    .    .  the  non- 
instructional  personnel  representative   .    .  . 
repeatedly  felt  overwhelmed  by  the  concerns  of  the 
teachers.    .    .    .  The  noninstruct ional  could  be  a 
vital  part   [of  SDM] ....  They  see  the  total 
picture  of  the  school.    .    .    .  The  last  time   .    .  , 
we  stayed  in  our  large  group   .    .    .   and  went  from 
department  to  department  getting  reports  on  the 
consensus  meetings   [they]  had  held  with  their 
constituents.     Then  when  we  got  to  the  non- 
instructional,   she  had  the  full  time  and  attention 
of  the  group  to  say  what  their  ideas  were.  They 
came  up  with  some  very  good  solutions   .    .    .  and 
the  teachers  recognized  .    .    .  and  appreciated  more 
fully  their  position  in  the  school. 
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Right  from  the  start  Ms.  Brown  worked  to  ensure  that  all 
Council  members  would  have  the  opportunity  and  encouragement 
to  speak  their  minds . 

Jane  Edwards  extended  opportunities  for  participation 
in  SDM  to  the  Neptune  community  at  large.     While  she  was 
Chair,  the  Council  formed  subcommittees  and  opened 
membership  to  all  community  members  who  wished  to  join.  Ms. 
Edwards  urged  Council  members  chairing  the  subcommittees  to 
recruit  vigorously.     "A  lot  of  people  are  reluctant  to  get 
into  this,"  she  said,    "and  our  job  is  to  pull  them  in."  Ms. 
Edwards  recognized  the  isolation  of  faculty  members  and 
tried  to  bring  people  together  to  express  their  views .  She 
praised  the  intelligence  of  community  members  and  sought 
ways  for  them  to  share  their  knowledge. 

Pam  Jones  had  served  as  a  representative  before  she  was 

chosen  as  Chair  for  the  1991-92  school  year.     When  asked  why 

she  thought  the  Council  members  had  chosen  her  for  that 

position,   she  said  that  her  colleagues  saw  her  as  a  person 

who  could  bring  disparate  factions  together.     Like  her 

predecessors,  Ms.  Jones  saw  the  Chair's  job  as  providing  an 

atmosphere  in  which  people  felt  free  to  state  their 

opinions.     By  the  time  she  became  Chair,  the  Council 

consisted  of  new  members  and  some  members  who  had  served 

previously.     She  described  her  concerns  about  participation 

of  some  new  Council  members . 

I  have  a  couple  of  new  people  this  year  who  have 
not  participated  as  actively  as  I  would  like  to 
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see.     I  was  talking  to  Dr.  Powell  about  this.  What 
we  need  ...   is   ...  a  retraining.     We  need  to 
build  trust .     Some  of  us  have  been  on  the  Council 
since  its  inception  and  we  went  through  the 
training  process .     We  did  not  have  any  trust  in 
each  other  at  the  beginning.     We  work  very  easily 
and  well  together  now,  but  we  have  new  people  who 
are  coming  in,   and  they  will  be  coming  in  over  the 
years,  and  I  think  we  will  have  to  make  sure  that 
they  get  the  same  kind  of  training  we  did.     I  was 
watching  one  member  at  the  last  meeting  and 
thought  that  he  was  feeling  left  out.     It  is  not 
that  he  hasn't  a  lot  to  add,   it  is  just,    I  think, 
that  he  feels   [some  of  us]   have  a  sense  of 
camaraderie  that  he  is  not  a  part  of. 

The  Council  chairs  viewed  their  role  as  facilitators. 
They  valued  the  participation  of  all  Council  members  and 
took  responsibility  for  enabling  the  members  to  participate 
freely.     Ms.  Brown,  Ms.  Edwards,   and  Ms.   Jones  attempted  to 
create  an  atmosphere  of  trust  in  which  all  people  could 
speak  and  be  heard. 
Subcommittee  chairs 

Following  Ms.  Edwards'   lead,   the  subcommittee  chairs 
issued  open  invitations  for  all  Neptune  stakeholders  to  join 
their  groups.     People  could  join  a  subcommittee  at  any  time, 
and  visitors  to  subcommittee  meetings  were  always  welcome. 
Participation  was  also  encouraged  through  written 
communication.     All  subcommittees  issued  surveys  to  the 
faculty,   and  some  surveyed  the  staff,  parents,   and  students 
as  well. 

Carol  Hunter  spoke  about  her  efforts  to  get  people  to 
join  the  attendance  subcommittee.     A  number  of  people  on  the 
faculty  and  staff  were  interested  in  writing  a  new 
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attendance  policy  and  volunteered  to  serve.     Ms.  Hunter 
aggressively  recruited  faculty  members  who  had  complained 
about  the  old  attendance  policy  but  had  resisted  joining  a 
committee.     She  also  spoke  to  Council  representatives  asking 
them  to  encourage  people  from  different  departments  to  join. 

Ed  Russo  did  not  need  to  recruit  teachers  for  his 
group.     He  had  a  large  number  of  faculty  members  willing  to 
join  the  curriculum  subcommittee.     He  saw  as  his  task 
drawing  both  "old  guard"  teachers  supporting  the  status  quo 
and  teachers  supporting  change  into  a  conversation  that 
would  lead  to  a  proposal  acceptable  to  both.     Although  the 
process  was  often  difficult,   his  subcommittee  opened  a 
school-wide  debate.     Almost  all  faculty  members  participated 
in  the  discussions  that  led  to  a  policy  proposal.  The 
discussions  also  led  to  a  great  increase  in  conversations 
about  instructional  practices. 

Foster  (1986b)  noted  that  stakeholders  who  would  change 
a  school  culture  are  not  operating  from  outside  the  school 
culture.     Espousing  democratic  values  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  creation  of  a  democratic  culture.     To  create  a 
democratic  culture,   a  leader  must  embody  and  exhibit 
democratic  values.     The  actions  of  the  principal,  the 
Council  chairs,   and  the  subcommittee  chairs  at  Neptune 
embodied  their  belief  in  democratic  decision  making. 
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Disabling  Others 

Not  all  the  acts  that  took  place  at  Neptune  because  of 
SDM  fit  Foster's  definition  of  leadership  acts.     Some  of  the 
participants  acted  in  ways  that  disabled  others.  The 
attitude  some  faculty  members  displayed  toward  the 
participation  of  noninstruct ional  personnel  is  an  example  of 
disabling.     Not  all  faculty  members  regarded  the  suggestions 
of  noninstructional  staff  as  valuable.     Instead,  they  saw 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  staff  as  an  encroachment  on  their 
own  professional  autonomy.     Some  teachers  also  questioned 
the  participation  of  students  and  parents  and  advocated 
disenfranchising  all  the  nonprofessional  members  of  the 
school  community.     Some  members  of  the  noninstructional 
staff  said  they  felt  hurt  by  this  attitude  and  avoided  any 
involvement  in  SDM  activities. 

Other  examples  of  disabling  acts  were  performed  by 
members  of  the  curriculum  subcommittee.     Although  Mr.  Russo 
intended  the  curriculum  subcommittee  meetings  to  be  a  forum 
for  open  discussion,   some  members  felt  intimidated  and 
silenced  by  others.     Mr.  Russo  invited  those  with  views  on 
scheduling  to  share  their  ideas,  but  he  did  not  always 
provide  opportunities  for  all  people  to  express  their 
opinions.     Some  members  of  the  committee  launched  a  "back- 
door" campaign  to  undermine  support  for  the  suggestions  of 
their  colleagues.     When  the  compromise  schedule  was  passed, 
three  faculty  members  continued  to  fight  the  plan  by  writing 
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anonymous  letters  to  the  school  board.     Rather  than 
protesting  the  schedule  through  an  open  debate  in  which 
others  were  free  to  challenge  their  views,  they  used  behind- 
the-scenes  methods  to  press  their  case. 

Although  the  Council  chairs  and  subcommittee  chairs 
sought  to  involve  as  many  people  as  possible  in  SDM  and  to 
build  an  atmosphere  in  which  all  people  were  free  to  speak 
up,   their  efforts  succeeded  only  partially.     Not  all  members 
of  the  Neptune  community  were  engaged  in  SDM  and  not  all 
felt  welcome  to  participate.     Some  teachers  argued  that 
nonprofessionals  should  be  excluded  from  decision  making. 
Curriculum  subcommittee  members  reported  incidents  of 
colleagues  attempting  to  silence  the  voices  of  those  who 
disagreed  with  them. 

The  efforts  of  those  coordinating  SDM  activities  at 
Neptune  to  enable  all  members  of  the  community  to  join  in 
conversations  about  school-wide  concerns  fit  Foster's 
concept  of  leadership  acts.     The  efforts  of  some  to  disable 
others  serve  as  counter  examples.     Foster's  work  (1980, 
1986a,   1986b,   1989)   is  theoretical  and  did  not  provide 
examples  of  leadership  acts.     However,   his  definition  of  a 
leadership  act  as  an  act  that  enables  others  seems  to  fit 
the  pattern  of  leadership  that  developed  at  Neptune. 

The  actions  of  Dr.  Powell,  the  Council  chairs,   and  the 
subcommittee  chairs  are  not  well  explained  by  the  other 
models  of  leadership  described  above.     A  managerial  model 
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stresses  efficiency.     Bringing  in  many  voices  to 
conversations  is  not  the  most  efficient  way  to  bring  about 
change,  as  one  teacher  noted  when  she  said  that  without  SDM 
the  school  would  have  had  a  new  schedule  2  years  earlier.  A 
transformational  model  also  fails  to  explain  SDM  at  Neptune. 
None  of  those  who  served  as  Council  or  committee  chairs  have 
exhibited  inspirational  leadership  in  the  Burnsian  sense. 
All  of  them,  however,   with  more  or  less  success,  have  sought 
ways  to  bring  others  to  debates  on  issues  and  to  open  up 
opportunities  for  others  to  speak  their  minds. 
Why  Enable  Others? 

In  Foster's  critical  model,   leadership  acts  bring  more 
people  into  decision-making  processes.     "Leadership's  goal," 
he  argued,    "is  reaching  a  standard  of  rational  discourse  in 
which  all  arguments  can  be  heard  without  regard  to  the  class 
or  status  of  the  respondent"    (Foster,    1986b,   p.    186) .  The 
benefits  of  including  more  people  in  decision  making  include 
the  effect  of  the  process  on  the  decisions  that  are  reached, 
the  effect  of  the  process  on  the  people,  and  the  opening  of 
taken-for-granted  procedures  to  community  critique. 
The  force  of  argument 

Foster   (1980,   1986b)   drew  on  the  work  of  Jurgen 
Habermas   (1979)   to  explain  the  value  of  including  as  many 
interested  parties  as  possible  in  conversations  leading  to 
policy  making.     Habermas  contended  that  in  an  ideal  speech 
situation,   when  all  interested  parties  are  free  to  put  forth 


their  ideas,  the  force  of  the  best  argument  will  prevail, 
and  we  will  arrive — as  closely  as  is  possible — at  knowledge 
that  is  true  and  right.     A  speech  situation  is  ideal, 
according  to  Habermas,  when  all  facts  are  available,  all 
those  concerned  with  a  matter  have  an  equal  chance  to  take 
part  in  the  argumentation,  participants  put  aside  private 
motives  to  seek  good  solutions,  and  all  participants  feel 
free  to  express  their  actual  beliefs. 

One  purpose  of  bringing  many  viewpoints  into  decision 
making  is  to  produce  sound  decisions.     Those  who  cite 
Habermas  believe  that  decisions  made  through  open  debate 
will  reflect  the  collective  intelligence  of  the  community 
and,   therefore,  be  better  suited  to  meeting  community  needs 
than  decisions  made  by  other  means   (Ewert,   1991) .  An 
assistant  principal  at  Neptune  drew  a  distinction  between 
the  SDM  structures  and  procedures  and  the  policies  created 
through  those  structures  and  procedures.     She  compared  SDM 
to  the  DOS  of  a  computer  and  the  policies  enacted  through 
SDM  as  the  programs  you  can  create  "once  you  install  your 
DOS."     The  higher  the  quality  of  your  DOS,   the  better  the 
programs  you  can  create.     Habermas  argued  that  the  more 
issues  are  subjected  to  the  force  of  argument  of  all 
interested  parties,   the  sounder  the  decisions  that  are 
reached. 

The  attendance  policy  was  an  example  of  a  policy 
created  through  SDM  and  illustrated  how  SDM  participants 
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subjected  a  policy  to  the  force  of  argument.     Although  the 
speech  situation  at  Neptune  did  not  reach  a  Habermasian 
ideal,  members  of  the  subcommittee  did  attempt  to  bring  many 
points  of  view  to  bear  on  the  policy  they  wrote. 

Bringing  force  of  argument  to  a  discussion  opens  up 
opportunities  for  dissension.     A  teacher  who  described 
himself  as  an  energetic  member  of  the  attendance  committee 
spoke  about  the  arguments  that  occurred  during  subcommittee 
meetings.     "I've  come  up  with  several   [suggestions]   and  have 
been  hitting  stumbling  blocks,  hither  and  yon."     He  said 
that  when  a  teacher  would  object  to  one  point,   and  the 
committee  would  change  the  point  to  accommodate  the  teacher, 
the  teacher  would  then  change  his  mind.     "I  don't  know 
whether  they're  getting  influenced  by  other  people  in  their 
departments — this  is  supposed  to  be  representative  of 
various  departments — or  they  just  don't  like  the  idea  of 
change,  per  se . " 

Debates  on  the  attendance  policy  were  not  confined  to 

members  of  the  subcommittee.     As  the  teacher  quoted  above 

implied,  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  talked  to  fellow 

teachers,  particularly  the  teachers  in  their  departments, 

about  the  issues  under  discussion.     The  subcommittee  also 

actively  sought  the  suggestions  of  the  faculty  and  staff. 

Another  member  of  the  subcommittee  described  the  process. 

We  passed  [the  tentative  proposal]  out  to  the 
general  populace  and  let  everybody  take  a  look  at 
it,   get  their  feedback — the  problems  they  saw  with 
it,   the  things  they  didn't  like,   things  they 
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thought  were  good.     Then  we  remolded  it  slightly 
to  incorporate  some  of  their  viewpoints.    ...  If 
something  was  obviously  on  the  other  side  of  the 
pole,  we  couldn't  do  anything  about  it.     But  if 
they  wanted  to  have  something  included  or  thought 
a  time  factor  should  be  changed  slightly,   we   .    .  . 
went  along  with  it .     Then  we  came  out  with  that 
revision  and  it  went  to  the   [SDM  Council] . 

When  the  attendance  policy  was  in  its  final  form,  most 
members  of  the  Neptune  community  believed  that  the  policy 
was  sound.     After  it  had  been  implemented,   faculty  and  staff 
pointed  to  the  rise  in  attendance  figures  and  declared  the 
policy  a  success.     Nora  Chaney,  the  secretary  who  had  joined 
the  subcommittee  to  speak  up  for  the  clerks  in  the 
attendance  office,  attributed  the  success  of  the  policy  to 
the  many  viewpoints  that  were  put  forth  through  the 
subcommittee  proceedings.     A  faculty  member  who  had  been  on 
the  subcommittee  noted  that  the  implementation  of  the  policy 
had  not  closed  down  conversation  about  it.  Teachers, 
parents,  and  students  had  continued  to  talk  about  the 
policy,   and  the  Council  had  made  some  "fine  tuning"  changes 
in  the  policy  to  address  concerns . 

Unlike  the  attendance  policy,   the  new  schedule  had  not 
been  enacted  at  the  time  this  study  was  completed,  and  I 
cannot  report  on  how  the  schedule  was  implemented  or 
received.     The  reaching  of  the  compromise  schedule,  however, 
also  illustrated  how  SDM  at  Neptune  produced  a  policy — in  a 
controversial  area — that  was  acceptable  to  most 
stakeholders . 
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The  curriculum  subcommittee  members  began  their  work  by 
gathering  information.     They  surveyed  the  faculty,  staff, 
parents,  and  students  asking  about  educational  goals. 
Members  reported  to  the  committee  on  journal  articles 
describing  different  scheduling  schemes.     The  group  that 
volunteered  to  serve  on  the  committee  represented  very 
divergent  viewpoints,   and  Mr.  Russo  attempted  to  tap  the 
knowledge  of  the  different  committee  members. 

Some  committee  members  favored  a  schedule  that  was  a 
radical  departure  from  the  one  in  place  at  the  time.  Others 
wanted  no  change  at  all.     The  task  of  the  subcommittee  was 
to  come  up  with  a  plan  that  most  people  could  support . 
Although  the  subcommittee  did  not  come  up  with  such  a  plan, 
the  larger  SDM  process  did.     The  subcommittee's  work  had 
generated  so  much  interest  and  debate  over  the  schedule  that 
the  Council  was  able  to  pass  a  compromise  plan  that  grew 
from  discussions  among  the  faculty  at  large.     Approval  of 
the  plan  did  not  end  the  talk.     Because  of  the 
conversations,  as  one  teacher  noted,    "Needs  were  coming  out" 
as  teachers  talked  to  each  other  about  their  fears  and 
concerns.     The  inservice  arrangements  made  after  the 
compromise  was  approved  helped  make  the  plan  more  acceptable 
to  the  minority  who  had  opposed  it.     By  the  end  of  1991-92 
school  year,  most  stakeholders  regarded  the  new  plan  as  one 
they  could  live  with. 
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The  work  of  the  two  subcommittees  described  here  and 
the  deliberations  of  other  SDM  committees  provide  examples 
of  decisions  reached  through  group  deliberations. 
Conversations  at  Neptune  fell  short  of  Habermas '  ideal 
speech  situation.     All  facts  were  not  available  to  all 
stakeholders;  not  every  interested  party  participated  in  all 
deliberations;  those  who  participated  did  not  always  feel 
free  to  speak  their  minds.     However,  the  examples  described 
above  illustrate  that  as  stakeholders  created  conditions  to 
open  decision  making  to  more  members  of  the  school 
community,   the  process  produced  a  policy  the  community 
regarded  as  successful  and  a  compromise  policy  the  community 
found  acceptable. 
Intellectual  growth 

Foster   (1986b)   described  leadership  in  a  critical  model 
as  "educative"   (p.   53),   that  is,   as  people  engage  others  in 
conversations  leading  to  decision  making,  they  enable 
themselves  and  others  to  envision  alternatives  to  the  status 
quo.     He  envisioned  schools  "populated  by  a  community  of 
scholars  who  can  engage  in  continuing  and  unrepressed 
communication  about  existent  school  conditions  and 
possibilities  for  change"   (p.   167) . 

At  Neptune,  however,   some  teachers,   in  spite  of  their 
school's  history  as  a  research  and  development  school,  were 
resistant  to  change.     One  teacher  spoke  about  colleagues  who 
envisioned  few  alternatives:     "[There  are]  so  many  people 


who  have  been  doing  their  thing  one  particular  way  for  so 

many  years."     Discussions  about  teaching  and  learning  had 

been  rare.     The  deliberations  of  the  curriculum  subcommittee 

and  the  debates  over  the  schedule  served  to  educate 

teachers;  people  began  to  break  down  barriers  of  isolation 

and  talk  to  each  other  about  instructional  strategies.  A 

science  teacher  reported  on  conversations  with  colleagues: 

I  keep  trying  to  tell  people  there  is  nothing  that 
says  that    [students]  have  to  sit  in  a  chair  for 
100  minutes.     In  science,   I   .    .    .   set  up  [the 
class  and  tell  students],   "OK,  this  is  what  we  are 
going  to  do  for  20  minutes.     Then  group  A  will  do 
that,   and  we  will  rotate."   .    .    .  Sure  it's  going 
to  take  extra   [planning]  time  if  you  are  going  to 
do  something  creative. 

As  teachers  shared  ideas,  they  communicated  possibilities 

and  enabled  each  other  to  consider  alternatives  to  current 

practices . 

Some  stakeholders  saw  exchanging  ideas  on  an  SDM 

committee  as  educative.     A  student  representative  described 

attending  SDM  Council  meetings  as  "a  very  educational 

experience."     One  former  representative  claimed  that  he  had 

become  more  thoughtful  from  serving  as  a  representative  and 

mentioned  the  turnover  in  the  Council  as  a  way  to  enable 

more  people  to  reap  the  benefits  of  being  a  representative. 

I  see  people  stepping  down  from  the  Council.  Our 
Council  is  made  up  of  a  lot  of  new  and  different 
people,   and  I  see  that  as  good.     Some  people  think 
[changing  Council  membership]   is  not  going  to  be 
good  for  continuity,  but  I  don't.     I  think  this 
spreads  the  thinking  skills  around  to  new  members. 
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The  subcommittees  extended  the  reach  of  SDM  to  larger 
segments  of  the  school  community.     A  reluctant  member  of  the 
attendance  subcommittee  spoke  about  his  involvement  leading 
to  new  ways  of  thinking  about  issues:     "[Before  I  became  a 
member  of  the  attendance  committee, ]   I  could  talk  about 
attendance  being  so  bad  and  not  do  anything  about  it .  Now 
that  I  am  stuck  on  a  committee,   I  find  myself  having  to 
really  think  about  it  and  brainstorm  ideas  of  what  can  be 
done . " 

Even  among  stakeholders  who  did  not  take  an  active  role 
in  SDM,  the  project  opened  them  up  to  possibilities  for 
change.     A  business  teacher  who  had  not  joined  an  SDM 
committee  wrote  a  waiver  request  to  have  the  county  approve 
a  word-processing  course  she  taught  as  a  fulfillment  of  the 
state's  computer  literacy  requirement.     When  we  asked  her 
about  the  possibility  of  instituting  changes  through  SDM, 
she  told  us  about  her  own  experience. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  lesson  Neptune 
stakeholders  have  learned  from  their  SDM  experience  is  that 
change  is  possible.     School  community  members  can  create 
vehicles  for  school  improvement .     When  we  asked  people  in 
May  1992  how  they  would  initiate  a  change  at  Neptune,  most 
replied  that  they  would  use  the  SDM  process.     When  we  asked 
how  they  would  have  initiated  a  change  in  the  past,  some 
said  they  would  have  gone  to  the  principal,   some  said  they 
would  have  spoken  with  their  department  chairs,   and  others 
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said  they  simply  would  not  have  attempted  to  initiate  a 
change  before  SDM.     Foster   (1986b)   wrote  that  "one  aspect  of 
leadership  is  communicating  to  others  that  the  particular 
situation,   the  particular  organizational  form,    is  made  by  us 
and  can  be  changed  by  us"   (p.   184) .  Respondents 
demonstrated  a  growing  realization  that  educational 
procedures  are  made  by  people  and  can  be  changed  by  people, 
including  the  people  at  Neptune.     As  Neptune  stakeholders 
ended  their  third  school  year  of  SDM,   some  of  them  were 
envisioning  alternatives  to  the  status  quo. 
Moral  context 

In  a  critical  model  of  leadership,   decisions  are  made 
within  a  moral  context  in  which  decision  makers  value 
democracy,   freedom,   and  social  justice   (Foster,   1986b) . 
Although  Foster  recognized  that  many  decisions  in  schools 
center  on  technical  matters,   he  argued  that  all  decisions, 
even  the  most  mundane,   have  moral  ramifications.  Foster 
cited  the  Berlaks   (1981)  who  identified  three  levels  of 
decision  making  in  schools:     control   (technical  concerns), 
curriculum   (educational  concerns),   and  societal  (ethical 
concerns) .     According  to  Foster,   ethical  concerns  are  often 
part  of  what  stakeholders  take  for  granted  in  schools  and  so 
they  remain  unexamined.     Even  though  unexamined,  the 
educational  and  ethical  assumptions  people  hold  color  the 
decisions  they  make  on  all  levels. 
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Discussions  stemming  from  SDM  at  Neptune  began  with 
practical  concerns  and  a  technical  orientation.  People 
spoke  about  finding  solutions  to  problems,  about  fixing 
aspects  of  school  life  that  irritated  them.     Discussions  on 
the  attendance  policy  and  discipline  did  not  focus  on 
ethical  aspects  of  those  issues.     Rather,  the  emphasis  was 
on  practical  matters. 

As  attention  shifted  to  the  work  of  the  curriculum 
subcommittee,  discussions  turned  to  educational  as  well  as 
practical  concerns,  and  when  we  interviewed  people  in  May 
1992,   some  stakeholders  were  beginning  to  raise  ethical 
issues.     The  concerns  teachers  expressed  about  double 
periods  with  students  in  fundamental  courses  opened  some 
discussions  about  grouping  practices  and  about  the  manner  in 
which  Neptune  teachers  and  administration  dealt  with 
different  groups  within  the  student  population.  The 
conflictive  nature  of  debates  over  the  schedule  raised 
concerns  about  the  manner  in  which  adults  at  Neptune  treated 
each  other.     The  question  of  who  should  be  allowed  to  vote 
on  what  issues  raised  questions  about  elitism  and  democracy. 

The  level  of  debate  about  ethical  issues  at  Neptune  was 
still  in  an  early  stage  as  this  study  came  to  an  end.  Some 
Neptune  stakeholders  were  still  looking  at  SDM  as  a  way  to 
solve  technical  problems.     Others,  however,   were  beginning 
to  look  at  SDM  as  a  way  to  improve  the  education  students 
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received,  and  some  were  beginning  to  discuss  the  ethical 

consequences  of  school  practices. 

Leadership  Patterns  at  Neptune: 
A  Theoretical  Perspective 

The  form  of  leadership  that  developed  at  Neptune  was  so 
different  from  traditional  models  that  some  active 
participants  in  SDM  felt  uncomfortable  using  the  term  leader 
to  describe  themselves  or  their  colleagues.     When  they  spoke 
of  their  role  as  Council  members,  they  described  how  they 
served  as  conduits  between  the  Council  and  their 
constituents.     When  chairs  described  their  roles,   they  spoke 
about  creating  an  atmosphere  in  which  voices  could  be  heard 
and  arguments  put  forth  by  all  committee  members. 

In  traditional  models  of  leadership,   leadership  is 
invested  in  individuals,   and  emphasis  is  on  the  behavior  and 
attributes  of  those  in  leadership  positions.  Leaders 
persuade  followers  to  behave  in  certain  ways,   and  the  more 
quickly  and  effectively  the  followers  comply,  the  more 
effective  the  leader.     Followers  may  themselves  become 
leaders,  but  they  become  leaders  of  other  followers.     In  a 
critical  model  of  leadership,   leadership  is  invested  in  a 
community,   and  community  members  perform  leadership  acts  as 
they  draw  others  into  democratic  decision  making. 

Traditional  models  of  leadership  explain  some  of  the 
developments  at  Neptune.     A  managerial  model  emphasizes 
efficient  production  within  a  hierarchical  system,   and  at 
Neptune  Council  and  committee  chairs  were  in  fact  concerned 
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with  accomplishing  tasks  and  getting  policies  written. 
Their  method,  however,   was  to  work  towards  hammering  out 
agreement  among  their  members,  a  time-consuming  and 
inefficient  process.     In  a  managerial  model  directives  come 
from  those  in  top  positions  of  the  pyramidal  bureaucracy. 
Interchanges  leading  to  decision  making  took  place  at 
Neptune  among  people  from  all  levels  of  the  school's 
organizational  hierarchy.     In  a  transformational  model, 
followers  are  transformed  through  the  communication  of  a 
leader's  vision.     Stakeholders  at  Neptune  experienced 
changes  in  attitude,  but  these  changes  were  due  to  their  own 
efforts  and  those  of  colleagues;  they  were  not  due  to  the 
efforts  of  one  inspirational  leader.     The  managerial  and 
transformational  models  of  leadership  do  not  explain  the 
density  of  leadership  that  developed  at  Neptune,  the 
temporal  nature  of  that  leadership,   or  the  efforts  exerted 
by  SDM  participants  to  draw  other  community  members  into  the 
process . 

A  critical  model  of  leadership  seems  to  offer  a  more 
appropriate  framework  for  understanding  the  processes  and 
consequences  of  democratic  reform  experienced  at  Neptune. 
Habermas  contended  that  the  force  of  argument  in  an  ideal 
speech  situation  will  get  us  as  close  as  possible  to 
knowledge  that  is  true  and  right.  Although  conditions  at 
Neptune  were  not  ideal,  the  forging  of  the  attendance  policy 
and  the  compromise  schedule  are  illustrations  of  the  "force 
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of  argument"  in  practice.     Foster  argued  that  leadership  is 
"educative,"  that  extending  participation  in  democratic 
debate  is  an  educative  act,  and  that  wrestling  with  the 
issues  of  teaching  and  learning  leads  to  intellectual 
growth.     As  teachers  at  Neptune  engaged  in  conversations  on 
issues  raised  through  SDM,  they  began  to  consider 
alternatives  and  to  envision  possibilities  they  had  not 
considered  previously.     As  the  conversations  progressed, 
educational  and  ethical  assumptions  taken  for  granted  began 
to  emerge  as  subjects  for  discussion  and  debate.     These  are 
symptoms  of  intellectual  growth. 

A  critical  model  of  leadership  provides  a  lens  for 
appraising  the  extent  to  which  a  school  has  implemented  a 
democratic  reform.     Using  Foster's  concept  of  leadership  as 
an  act,   I  identified  examples  of  people  at  Neptune  enabling 
others.     I  also  identified  counterexamples,   examples  of 
people  disabling  others.     If  we  think  of  leadership  residing 
in  a  community,   and  leadership  acts  as  those  actions  that 
extend  participation  in  the  life  of  that  community,  we  can 
see  that  the  stakeholders  at  Neptune  have  made  progress  in 
the  past  3  school  years.     Active  participants  in  SDM  have 
drawn  others  into  the  process.     We  can  also  see  that  not  all 
members  have  been  welcomed  to  join  the  conversation.  The 
process  of  implementing  SDM  at  Neptune  is  a  reform  in 
progress.     A  critical  model  enables  us  to  see  that  the 
reform  is  not  yet  complete. 


CHAPTER  VI 
SDM:     A  REFORM  IN  PROGRESS 

The  shared  decision-making   (SDM)  project  at  Neptune 
High  School  was  nested  in  the  context  of  restructuring 
efforts  taking  place  nationwide.     As  Neptune  completed  its 
third  school  year  of  the  project  in  the  spring  of  1992, 
interest  in  SDM  showed  no  sign  of  abating.     Glickman  (1992), 
in  fact,   argued  that  site-based  democratic  reform  efforts 
had  become  the  dominant  reform  movement  of  the  1990s.  The 
quest  for  school  empowerment,  he  asserted,   resembled  a 
bandwagon  filled  with  ardent  proselyt izers  urging  others  to 
join  the  movement.     He  feared  that  this  very  enthusiasm 
would  induce  schools  to  rush  into  reforms  without  adequate 
understanding  of  why  such  changes  are  worthwhile  and  of  what 
practitioners  initiating  such  reforms  might  expect.  The 
purpose  of  this  study  was  to  add  to  educators'  understanding 
of  democratic  reform  through  tracing  the  implementation  of 
SDM  in  one  school.     A  further  purpose  was  to  determine 
whether  a  critical  theory  of  school  leadership  can  help  us 
understand  that  process. 

In  Chapter  I,   I  reported  that  the  research  base 
supporting  SDM  efforts  is  weak   (see  Brandt,   1990;  Wallace, 
1990) .     The  SDM  literature  is  dominated  by  advocacy  pieces 
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(e.g.,  Kessler,   1992)   and  anecdotal  accounts  of  project 
implementations   (e.g.,   Caldwell  &  Wood,   1992).     The  review 
of  the  literature  on  site-based  management /shared  decision 
making  by  Malen,   Ogawa,   and  Kranz   (1990a)   is  the  only 
comprehensive  scholarly  review  published  on  the  topic  (see 
Chapter  II  for  an  analysis  of  that  review) .     Malen  et  al. 
(1990a)  tested  what  they  identified  as  the  central 
assumption  of  SDM:     that  the  establishment  of  shared 
governance  structures  leads  to  school  improvement .  They 
examined  the  literature  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
that  central  assumption  was  verified  by  empirical  evidence. 
The  authors  found  little  evidence  that  SDM  altered  the 
"influence  relationships"  in  schools.     They  also  found 
little  evidence  that  introducing  shared  governance 
structures  led  to  organizational  renewal   (p.  324) . 

In  a  later  article  describing  the  methodology  they 
used,  Ogawa  and  Malen   (1991)   explained  that  they  attempted 
to  consider  all  accessible  writings  on  the  subject  and  to 
apply  the  research  concept  of  "rigor"  to  their  analysis  and 
synthesis  of  those  writings    (p.  265).     Patton   (1991),   in  a 
commentary  on  the  Ogawa  and  Malen   (1991)   piece,   argued  that 
rigor — important  as  it  may  be — is  not  the  only  standard 
reviewers  should  consider  when  interpreting  a  body  of 
literature.     He  suggested  that  reviewers  apply  the  standard 
of  utility  to  their  interpretation.     What  information  would 
be  useful  to  educators  who  want  to  institute  democratic 
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reforms?     Patton  asserted  that  rather  than  use  research 
studies  to  dismiss  SDM  as  a  failed  reform,  we  need  to  look 
at  research  results  to  find  information  that  can  help 
democratic  governance  succeed. 

My  intention  in  conducting  this  study  was  to  present 
findings  that  might  help  educators  gain  greater 
understanding  of  the  SDM  process .     I  did  not  intend  to  use 
the  findings  to  determine  whether  or  not  SDM  "works, "  but 
rather  to  seek  insights  that  might  assist  educators  in  the 
implementation  of  democratic  school  reform.     I  focused  on 
the  leadership  patterns  that  emerged  at  Neptune  in  an 
attempt  to  explain  how  SDM  participants  at  one  school 
developed  new  ways  of  relating  to  each  other.     Although  I 
explored  the  manner  and  extent  to  which  these  leadership 
patterns  affected  the  school's  culture,  the  study  presented 
here  should  in  no  way  be  construed  as  a  summative  evaluation 
of  the  SDM  project  at  Neptune  High  School.     At  the  time  this 
study  ended,  Neptune  stakeholders  were  still  in  the  process 
of  constructing  their  SDM  project,   and  this  study  examines 
only  a  portion  of  that  construction  process.       However,  the 
portion  under  consideration  here — the  beginning  stage  of  an 
SDM  reform  at  a  school  site — is  an  important  one,   and  the 
participants  and  this  researcher  have  learned  lessons  that 
may  inform  the  work  of  other  educators. 

Reformers  advocating  SDM  assume  that  involving  school 
personnel  in  decision  making  will  lead  to  better  educational 
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experiences  for  students   (e.g.,  Barth,   1988;  Lieberman, 
1988a) .     However,   research  exploring  the  connections  between 
SDM  and  student  outcomes  is  sparse.     Although  Malen  et  al. 
(1990a)   found  some  evidence  that  increased  participation  in 
decision  making  led  to  greater  teacher  satisfaction,  they 
found  no  systematic  studies  linking  SDM  to  its  effects  on 
students.     Commenting  on  SDM  research  of  the  1970s,  Corcoran 
(1990)   stated  that  there  is  "no  clear,   definitive  answer  to 
the  question  of  whether  higher  levels  of  teacher  influence 
affect  educational  outcomes"   (p.  158) .     Corcoran  noted  that 
the  focus  of  much  SDM  research  has  been  on  the  effect  of  SDM 
on  teachers  rather  than  on  students. 

In  this  study  I  also  have  focused  mainly  on  data 
gathered  from  teachers,  but  in  their  interviews  teachers 
revealed  ways  in  which  students  were  being  affected  by  the 
SDM  process.     When  teachers  described  the  success  of  the 
attendance  policy  devised  by  an  SDM  subcommittee,  they  not 
only  spoke  of  its  effect  on  student  attendance  figures  but 
also  of  the  manner  in  which  it  opened  dialogue  between 
students  and  teachers  about  students  taking  more 
responsibility  for  their  education.     In  my  discussion  of  the 
issues  under  consideration  by  the  SDM  Council  at  Neptune,  I 
noted  that  over  time  teachers  began  to  talk  about  altering 
their  instructional  strategies.     Consequently,   my  interviews 
with  teachers  may  suggest  ways  in  which  teachers ' 
deliberations  can  positively  affect  student  outcomes. 
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In  this  chapter  I  draw  conclusions  from  the  findings 
presented  in  Chapters  IV  and  V.     I  discuss  the  implications 
of  the  findings  for  practitioners,   for  researchers  and 
evaluators,  and  for  district  and  state  administrators.  I 
discuss  the  theoretical  implications  of  this  study  and 
identify  areas  for  further  research. 

Conclusions 

In  1989  Sea  Breeze  County  began  a  pilot  project  to 
introduce  SDM  in  10  of  its  county  schools.     A  team  of 
researchers  from  the  University  of  Florida  monitored  the 
implementation  process  in  six  of  those  schools.     This  study 
focused  on  the  implementation  of  SDM  at  one  site:  Neptune 
High  School.     A  research  partner  and  I  conducted  167 
interviews  with  89  members  of  the  Neptune  school  community 
between  February  1990  and  May  1992.     We  made  two  1-day 
visits  and  four  2-day  visits  to  the  school   (see  Appendix  A) , 
conducted  telephone  interviews,  gathered  minutes  of 
meetings,  and  viewed  video  tapes  of  five  SDM  Council 
meetings . 

In  Chapter  IV  I  described  Neptune's  school  culture  at 
the  time  its  stakeholders  began  implementing  SDM.  Neptune 
was  founded  in  1963  as  the  research  and  development  school 
for  the  county,   and  throughout  its  history  it  has  enjoyed  a 
reputation  for  academic  excellence.     The  Neptune 
stakeholders   (teachers,   administrators,   staff  members, 
parents,   and  students)   we  interviewed  described  the  faculty 
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as  "excellent"  and  "independent."    A  group  of  veteran 
faculty  members  including  department  heads  and  chairs  of 
standing  committees  were  widely  recognized  by  their  peers 
and  by  the  school  staff  as  powerful  faculty  opinion  leaders. 
Over  one-third  of  the  faculty  members  had  been  at  Neptune 
for  at  least  15  years.     Principals,   however,  had  shorter 
tenures.     Dr.  Powell  became  principal  in  the  fall  of  1989, 
the  semester  Neptune  applied  to  become  an  SDM  school.  In 
the  20  years  preceding  Dr.  Powell's  arrival,  Neptune  had  had 
nine  principals;  no  principal  had  stayed  longer  than  3 
years.     In  the  absence  of  administrative  continuity  faculty 
leaders  had  become  accustomed  to  influencing  decisions  made 
at  the  school  or  departmental  level.      Neptune's  history  as 
a  research  and  development  school,   its  reputation  for 
excellence,   and  its  strong,   independent  faculty  suggested 
that  the  school  would  be  an  exceptional  candidate  for  an  SDM 
project . 

A  closer  look  at  Neptune's  school  culture,  however, 
revealed  that  in  many  ways  Neptune  was  a  typical  large 
secondary  school.     Norms  of  isolation  and  noninterference  on 
professional  matters  governed  faculty  members  relationships. 
Teachers  had  little  contact  with  peers  in  other  departments, 
and  even  within  departments  conversations  that  centered  on 
classroom  practices  were  rare.     The  research  and  development 
function  that  had  been  a  defining  characteristic  of  Neptune 
in  its  first  15  years  had  faded  in  the  1980s.     As  state  and 
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county  regulations  increased,  Neptune's  academic  program 
became  more  traditional.     Teachers  reported  that  many  of 
their  colleagues  had  grown  set  in  their  ways  and  resistant 
to  change.     As  one  teacher  confided,   although  teachers  liked 
to  think  of  their  school  as  different  and  special,  Neptune 
had  become  very  much  "just  like  any  school." 

My  research  partner  and  I  collected  data  at  Neptune 
over  a  period  of  2  years  and  4  months.     We  asked 
stakeholders   (see  Appendix  B  for  interview  questions)  to 
tell  us  about  SDM  activities  and  their  perceptions  of  the 
process.     Preliminary  analysis  of  the  data  collected  between 
February  1990  and  May  1991  suggested  that  Neptune 
stakeholders  were  beginning  to  view  school  leadership  in  new 
ways  as  a  result  of  their  SDM  experience.     As  more  people 
became  involved  in  SDM  activities,   stakeholders  began  to 
speak  about  leadership  in  terms  of  building  communication 
and  trust  rather  than  acquiring  influence  and  exercising 
control.     Interviews  conducted  during  the  1991-92  school 
year  included  questions  on  the  leadership  patterns  emerging 
though  the  SDM  process,   and  I  analyzed  responses  in  light  of 
traditional  and  critical  models  of  school  leadership. 

To  guide  my  interpretation  of  the  interview  responses 
and  the  other  data,   I  posed  six  questions: 

1 .     What  evidence  was  there  of  shared  decision  making 
at  Neptune  High  School? 
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2 .  What  issues  had  shared  decision  making  at  Neptune 
addressed?     How  did  those  issues  change  over  time? 

3 .  What  factors  in  the  school  culture  served  to 
support  the  process  of  shared  decision  making? 

4.  What  factors  served  to  constrain  the  process  of 
shared  decision  making? 

5.  What  evidence  was  there  that  the  implementation  of 
shared  decision  making  altered  the  culture  of  Neptune  High 
School? 

6.  What  models  of  school  leadership  contribute  to 
understanding  the  findings  at  Neptune?     Do  Foster's  (1986b) 
critical  model  of  school  leadership  and  Habermas's  notion  of 
an  ideal  speech  situation  explain  and  inform  the 
implementation  of  shared  decision  making  in  the  high  school 
observed? 

In  Chapters  IV  and  V,   I  presented  findings  that 
addressed  those  questions.     In  the  next  sections  I  draw 
conclusions  from  those  findings  to  prepare  the  reader  for 
the  discussion  of  implications  that  will  follow. 
Evidence  of  SDM  at  Neptune  High  School 

As  Malen  et  al .    (1990a)   warned,   setting  up  shared 
governance  structures  does  not  guarantee  that  SDM  will 
actually  take  place.     They  argued  that  norms  governing 
relationships  in  schools  are  so  strong  that  introducing  SDM 
structures  does  not  change  those  norms .     At  Neptune, 
however,  the  SDM  governance  structure  led  to  greater 
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participation  in  decision  making,  particularly  among  faculty 
members . 

In  February  1990  the  Sea  Breeze  SDM  Steering  Committee 
asked  each  pilot  school  to  form  a  Core  Group  consisting  of 
the  principal,  a  union  steward,  and  a  teacher.  After 
attending  sessions  with  county  SDM  trainers,  the  Neptune 
Core  Group  met  with  the  faculty  to  set  up  an  SDM  Council. 
The  Council  consisted  of  representatives  from  nine  academic 
departments   (smaller  departments  combined  to  share  a 
representative) ,   a  noninstructional  staff  representative,  a 
parent  representative,   and  a  student  representative.  The 
Council's  first  activity  was  to  initiate — under  the  guidance 
of  the  Core  Group — a  school-wide  process  of  identifying 
issues  which  the  Council  should  address. 

Faculty  participation  increased  over  the  time  of  this 
study.     Nine  faculty  members  served  as  SDM  Council 
representatives  in  the  spring  of  1990.     By  the  spring  of 
1991  respondents  estimated  that  of  100  faculty  members,  25 
had  been  active  participants  in  SDM  through  serving  as 
Council  representatives  or  as  members  of  an  SDM 
subcommittee.     In  May  1992  respondents  reported  that  over 
half  the  faculty  had  been  actively  involved  in  SDM 
activities  and  that  all  teachers  had  engaged  in 
conversations  deliberating  the  issues  before  the  SDM 
Council . 
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Malen  et  al.    (1990a)  noted  that  in  the  SDM  studies  they 
reviewed  faculty  who  served  on  shared  governance  councils 
had  held  faculty  leadership  positions  before  the  advent  of 
SDM  in  their  schools.     This  was  not  the  case  at  Neptune. 
Most  SDM  representatives  and  subcommittee  members  were  not 
members  of  Neptune's  "old  guard." 

Although  there  was  ample  evidence  that  SDM  had  opened 
the  creation  of  policy  initiatives  and  deliberation  on 
school-wide  issues  to  a  broader  segment  of  Neptune's 
community  than  had  been  included  in  the  past,  the  process 
was  not  complete  by  the  end  of  this  study.     Parents  and 
students  had  representatives  on  the  Council,  but  few  members 
of  either  group  were  active  in  SDM  activities.  The 
noninstructional  staff  had  a  representative  on  the  SDM 
Council,  but  all  five  staff  members  interviewed  in  May  1992 
said  they  felt  excluded  from  the  SDM  process.  Some 
teachers,  they  told  us,  had  made  it  clear  to  them  that  they 
did  not  want  staff  involved  in  decision  making  regarding 
educational  matters. 

Although  not  all  stakeholders  were  active  participants, 
implementation  of  SDM  at  Neptune  during  the  period  of  time 
covered  in  this  study  extended  decision  making  to  members  of 
the  community  who  had  not  previously  had  a  voice  deciding  on 
school-wide  issues.  The  work  of  Malen  et  al .  (1990a)  called 
into  question  whether  SDM  is  possible  in  schools.  The 
experience  of  Neptune  stakeholders  suggests  that — in  one 
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school — the  introduction  of  shared  governance  structures  did 
lead  to  greater  sharing  in  decision  making. 
Issues  Addressed  by  the  SDM  Council 

The  issues  addressed  by  the  SDM  Council  changed  over 
time.     Stakeholders  began  their  implementation  of  SDM  by 
settling  procedural  matters  such  as  how  the  Council  would  be 
formed  and  what  rules  it  would  adopt .     Neptune  stakeholders 
spent  between  February  1990  and  February  1991  deciding  what 
should  be  decided  through  SDM.     They  seemed  to  need  time  to 
work  through  immediate — even  trivial — concerns  before  they 
moved  on  to  consider  more  substantive  matters.     By  the  time 
this  study  ended,  most  Neptune  teachers  were  discussing 
instructional  issues  as  a  result  of  SDM,   and  some 
stakeholders  were  beginning  to  talk  about  ethical  concerns. 

The  all-school  sessions  held  in  the  spring  of  1990 
identified  five  areas  stakeholders  thought  SDM  should 
address:     attendance,  budget,  curriculum/scheduling, 
discipline,   and  TAP   (the  teacher  advisory  program) .  In 
September  1990  the  Council  formed  subcommittees  to  devise 
policy  suggestions  in  the  five  areas.     In  late  October  Dr. 
Powell  brought  another  issue  to  the  Council  for 
deliberation.     Neptune  had  built  a  new  parking  lot,  and 
teachers  were  concerned  about  the  fairness  of  administrators 
and  guidance  counselors  having  special  parking  places  close 
to  the  school  buildings.     All  respondents  agreed  that  too 
long  a  time  (some  estimated  2  months,  others  5)   was  spent  on 
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such  an  unimportant  matter.     They  reported,  however,  that 
the  parking  lot  debate  had  helped  them  to  realize  the  areas 
SDM  at  Neptune  should  address. 

In  the  spring  of  1991  Neptune  stakeholders'  attention 
focused  on  the  work  of  the  Attendance  Subcommittee. 
Faculty  and  staff  considered  attendance  a  serious  problem  at 
Neptune.     They  believed  that  too  many  students  "skipped" 
school  with  their  parents'  permission.     The  subcommittee 
devised  a  plan  of  rewards  for  regular  attendance  and 
consequences  for  excessive  absences.     The  proposal  became 
policy  in  the  fall,   and  when  we  interviewed  stakeholders  in 
November  1991,   all  respondents  declared  the  policy  a 
success . 

During  the  1991-92  school  year  the  attention  of  Neptune 
stakeholders  shifted  to  the  work  of  the  Curriculum 
Subcommittee  which  met  to  deliberate  different  scheduling 
schemes.     The  debate  over  schedules  took  place  in  Council 
and  subcommittee  meetings,  in  the  department  meetings,  and 
informally  among  groups  of  teachers .     The  schedule  adopted 
in  May  1992  by  the  Council  called  for  2  days  a  week  of 
double  period  classes.     The  debate  raised  a  variety  of 
issues  and  concerns.     Some  teachers  did  not  know  of 
strategies  appropriate  for  longer  periods,   and  faculty  began 
to  talk  about  instructional  practices.     The  debate  opened 
ethical  issues  as  teachers  discussed  the  concerns  of  their 
colleagues  who  taught  "low  level"  students,   and  some  faculty 
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began  to  question  the  way  in  which  students  of  different 
academic  achievement  levels  were  treated  at  Neptune. 
Several  teachers  noted  that  the  level  of  animosity  in  some 
of  the  discussions  caused  hurt  feelings.     They  began  to  talk 
to  their  colleagues  about  the  need  for  conducting  SDM 
debates  in  fair  and  equitable  ways. 
Factors  Supporting  SDM  at  Neptune 

Certain  factors  in  Neptune's  school  culture  supported 
SDM.     The  stakeholders  held  the  belief  that  theirs  was  a 
can-do  school  with  a  superior  faculty  and  fine  student  body. 
Principals  had  served  short  tenures  at  Neptune,   and  in  the 
absence  of  administrative  continuity  faculty  members  had 
become  accustomed  to  enjoying  an  unusual  degree  of 
independence.     Other  supporting  factors  stemmed  from  the 
actions  of  the  stakeholders  during  the  implementation 
process.     The  constant  support  of  the  principal  was  crucial. 
Adopting  a  set  of  democratic  rules  furthered  SDM  by  keeping 
the  Council  representatives  closely  linked  with  their 
constituents.     Addressing  a  specific  issue,   one  of 
importance  to  the  stakeholders,   and  bringing  that  issue  to  a 
successful  resolution  increased  the  momentum  of  SDM  through 
increasing  the  confidence  of  the  community  in  the  SDM 
process . 

Neptune  teachers  demonstrated  their  independence  early 
in  the  implementation  of  SDM.     When  the  principal  introduced 
the  Copernican  Plan  in  May  1990   (see  Chapter  IV  for  a 
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initiative  on  the  grounds  that  SDM  proposals  should  spring 
from  the  deliberations  of  the  stakeholders  and  not  from  the 
wishes  of  administrators.     Faculty  members  held  the  belief 
that  they  and  their  colleagues  were  competent  professionals. 
When  the  Council  members  opened  the  membership  of 
subcommittees  to  any  interested  stakeholders  and,  indeed, 
encouraged  participation,  they  were  acting  on  a  belief  in 
the  capability  of  community  members. 

The  SDM  process  at  Neptune  enjoyed  the  full  support  of 
the  principal.     Dr.  Powell  worked  actively  to  involve  as 
many  people  as  possible  in  SDM  activities.     He  was 
instrumental  in  acquiring  funds  for  SDM  meeting  times  and 
arranging  SDM  training  for  Neptune  stakeholders.  Working 
with  the  union  steward.  Dr.  Powell  arranged  for  stipends  to 
be  paid  for  the  Council  and  subcommittees  to  hold  extended 
sessions  on  Saturdays.     Dr.  Powell  encouraged  all  members  of 
the  Neptune  community  to  attend  SDM  training  sessions,  and 
by  May  1992  80  Neptune  stakeholders  had  volunteered  to  be 
trained.     His  role  was  not  that  of  a  traditional 
instructional  leader.     After  the  Copernican  Plan  incident 
his  suggestions  were  subjected  to  the  same  scrutiny  as  the 
suggestions  of  other  community  members.     Rather,  he  served 
as  a  supporter  of  the  process  through  his  continual  efforts 
to  draw  as  many  community  members  as  possible  into  SDM 
activities . 


The  SDM  Council  adopted  SDM  Rules  in  the  fall  of  1990 
which  facilitated  the  link  between  the  Council  and  the 
community.     Each  Council  member  had  a  specific  constituency, 
and  the  vote  cast  by  representatives  on  issue  before  the 
Council  had  to  reflect  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
representative's  constituents.     The  SDM  rules  also  afforded 
community  members  direct  access  to  the  Council  by  submitting 
a  written  request  to  the  Council  chair. 

Experiencing  an  early  accomplishment  was  a  key  factor 
that  supported  the  progress  of  SDM  at  Neptune.     When  the 
attendance  policy  implemented  in  the  fall  of  1991  was 
recognized  by  the  faculty  and  staff  as  a  success,  more 
people  were  encouraged  to  become  involved  in  SDM  work. 
Respondents  reported  that  the  success  of  the  attendance 
policy  led  Neptune  stakeholders  to  believe  that  through  SDM 
they  could  play  a  part  in  improving  school  policies. 
Factors  Constraining  SDM  at  Neptune 

Factors  related  to  time  constrained  the  SDM  process  at 
Neptune.     Stakeholders  reported  that  they  needed  more  time 
to  talk  to  one  another.     Time  was  also  a  constraining  factor 
in  its  broader  sense.     Neptune  people  found  that  they  needed 
time  to  overcome  deeply  entrenched  habits.     As  more  and  more 
stakeholders  engaged  in  debates  about  issues  raised  through 
SDM,   they  found  that  they  needed  to  learn  how  to  put  forth 
their  viewpoints  without  hurting  each  other  in  the  process. 
Stakeholders'  distrust  of  district  and  state  administrators' 
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motives  served  to  constrain  their  faith  that  their  SDM 
efforts  would  be  honored  by  officials  in  the  educational 
bureaucracy . 

When  Neptune  stakeholders  were  able  to  work  together 
for  extended  sessions,   they  noted  that  time  was  a  factor 
supporting  SDM.     They  also  found  the  opposite  to  be  true. 
When  they  were  confined  to  meeting  in  short  sessions  or  when 
they  experienced  conflicts  between  the  demands  of  SDM  work 
and  those  of  their  regular  professional  duties,  stakeholders 
reported  that  the  lack  of  time  was  a  constraint. 

Some  constraining  factors  were  rooted  in  the  culture  of 
the  school  itself.     Stakeholders  reported  that  colleagues 
were  set  in  their  ways  and  that  resistance  to  change  was 
strong.     Most  Neptune  teachers  had  grown  used  to  working  in 
isolation  and  had  had  little  experience  working 
collaboratively  to  construct  school-wide  policies.   Some  were 
concerned  about  changing  routines  with  which  they  were 
comfortable.     Other  teachers  were  concerned  about  protecting 
their  "turf."     In  the  spring  of  1992  respondents  described 
discussions — particularly  those  concerning  the  schedule 
change — that  had  resulted  in  heated  arguments.  Some 
teachers  believed  that  a  lack  of  concern  for  the  feelings  of 
colleagues  was  constraining  the  progress  of  SDM  at  Neptune. 

All  respondents  we  interviewed  in  the  1991-92  school 
year  reported  a  distrust  of  district  motives.  Some 
respondents  believed  that  the  county  should  provide  funds  to 
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release  teachers  from  other  obligations  or  to  pay  stipends 
for  extra  work  so  that  SDM  participants  could  have  time  to 
give  SDM  issues  adequate  attention.  If  district  officials 
believed  in  SDM,  respondents  said,  they  would  provide  more 
resources  and  support . 
Changes  in  Neptune's  School  Culture 

Changes  in  a  school's  culture  are  more  difficult  to 
detect  than  programmatic  changes.     Through  their  interviews, 
however,   stakeholders  indicated  that  SDM  was  changing 
Neptune's  norms  of  isolation.     Teachers  were  gaining  a  sense 
of  empowerment;  they  had  increasing  confidence  that  by 
working  together  they  could  make  policy  decisions  to  improve 
the  school .     New  forms  of  leadership  emerged  through  SDM, 
forms  of  leadership  that  were  markedly  different  from  the 
leadership  exhibited  by  faculty  opinion  leaders  of  the  past. 
The  experience  of  Neptune  stakeholders  suggests  that  through 
implementing  an  SDM  project  community  members  can  effect 
changes  in  the  culture  of  a  school. 

As  Neptune  stakeholders  engaged  in  formal  and  informal 
discussions  of  issues  before  the  SDM  Council,  norms  of 
isolation  and  noninterference  began  to  break  down.  Teachers 
who  had  never  discussed  instructional  strategies  or 
classroom  practices  with  their  colleagues  began  to  do  so 
both  in  formal  meetings  and  in  informal  conversations. 

By  working  together  on  challenging  issues  and  seeing 
their  work  result  in  positive  policy  changes,  Neptune 
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stakeholders  were  beginning  to  see  themselves  as  the  agents 
of  change  in  their  school.     By  May  1992  teachers  were 
displaying  a  new  attitude  toward  their  role  as  teachers. 
One  teacher  noted  that  in  the  past  teachers  had  simply 
accepted  policy  regulations  from  the  school  administration, 
the  county,   and  the  state.     Now,   she  said,  teachers  want  to 
be  the  ones  to  "shape  change  at  this  school." 

All  respondents  agreed  that  new  leaders  had  emerged 
through  SDM  and  that  the  new  leaders  behaved  differently 
from  the  way  members  of  the  "old  guard"  had  behaved.  The 
new  leaders  were  not  concerned  with  building  up  personal 
influence.     Rather,   they  were  interested  in  serving  as  a 
link  between  the  Council  and  the  community  at  large,  in 
bringing  more  people  into  deliberative  conversations,   and  in 
working  on  specific  issues.     Although  Council  members  were 
not  required  to  do  so  by  the  SDM  rules,  most  stepped  down  at 
the  end  of  their  term  so  that  others  could  serve.  Neptune 
stakeholders  used  the  terms  "aggressive"  and  "autocratic"  to 
describe  former  faculty  opinion  leaders.     To  describe  people 
who  had  emerged  as  leaders  through  the  SDM  process,  they 
used  the  terms  "negotiators,"  "fair,"  and  "interested  in  the 
whole  school . " 

gPM  at  Neptune  and  Models  of  School  Leadership 

New  patterns  of  leadership  emerged  as  Neptune 
stakeholders  implemented  SDM.     These  patterns  were  so 
different  from  traditional  forms  of  leadership  that  people 


who  took  an  active  part  in  SDM  work,  even  those  who  chaired 
committees,  were  reluctant  to  call  themselves  leaders.  They 
stressed  the  communicative  function  of  their  roles.  One 
Council  chair  said  she  saw  herself  as  a  "bridge"  to  join 
gaps  among  the  different  factions  of  the  school  community. 
Subcommittee  chairs  saw  their  roles  as  temporary;  they 
served  until  the  subcommittee  devised  a  policy  proposal  and 
then  stepped  down  when  the  Council  turned  its  attention  to 
other  matters.     Although  all  stakeholders  recognized  Dr. 
Powell's  strong  support  of  SDM,   neither  he  nor  they 
considered  him  to  be  an  SDM  leader  in  a  conventional  sense. 
Indeed,   following  events  that  occurred  early  in  the  SDM 
process  at  Neptune   (see  Chapter  IV  for  a  discussion  of  the 
Copernican  Plan  incident).  Dr.  Powell's  ideas  were  subjected 
to  the  same  scrutiny  as  the  ideas  proposed  by  any  other 
community  member. 

In  Chapter  V,   I  described  two  traditional  models  of 
school  leadership:     a  managerial  model   (see  Guthrie,  1990; 
Kimbrough  &  Burkett,   1990)  and  the  transformational  model 
based  on  the  writings  of  James  McGregor  Burns   (1978) .  Both 
models  focus  on  the  characteristics  and  behaviors  of 
individuals  who  assume  leadership  positions.     In  both  models 
influence  flows  from  the  leader  to  the  followers.  At 
Neptune  no  leader  or  small  group  of  leaders  emerged  as 
dominant  forces.     Between  the  spring  of  1990  and  May  1992 
three  people  served  as  Council  chairs,   seven  people  served 
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as  subcommittee  chairs,   and  still  others  were  active 
participants  in  SDM  committee  work. 

To  explain  the  widespread  participation  in  decision 
making  and  the  manner  in  which  those  active  in  SDM  viewed 
themselves  as  facilitators  and  communicators,   I  turned  to 
the  critical  model  of  leadership  described  by  William  Foster 
(1986b) .     According  to  Foster,   leadership  resides  in  the 
community  rather  than  in  individual  leaders.     Leadership  is 
not  confined  to  those  in  certain  positions  but  is  an  act 
that  may  be  performed  by  any  member  of  a  community.  People 
perform  leadership  acts  when  they  communicate  to  fellow 
community  members  possibilities,   alternatives  to  the  status 
quo.     They  engage  in  leadership  acts  when  they  draw  others 
into  conversations  leading  to  decision  making  and  when  they 
encourage  others  to  participate  freely  in  such 
conversations. 

By  using  Foster's  definition  of  a  leadership  act,  I 
could  see  ways  in  which  many  members  of  the  Neptune 
community  furthered  the  process  of  implementing  SDM.  In 
their  efforts  to  serve  as  a  communicative  link  between  their 
constituents  and  the  Council,   in  their  efforts  to  tap  the 
expertise  of  their  peers,   they  were,   according  to  Foster, 
engaging  in  acts  of  leadership.     I  could  also  use  Foster's 
definition  to  look  at  the  acts  of  those  who  wanted  to 
exclude  groups  from  participating  in  deliberations  or 
decision  making.     Foster's  critical  model  of  school 
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leadership  enabled  me  to  see  the  progress  that  had  been  made 

at  Neptune  in  instituting  democratic  reform  and  to  see  how 

the  reform  was  not  yet  complete. 

Educational  Implications  of  the 
Findings  from  Neptune 

In  this  section  I  will  discuss  the  implications  of  my 
findings  for  those  interested  in  furthering  democratic 
school  reform.     I  first  address  implications  for  school- 
based  practitioners.     Next,    I  caution  those  who  would 
conduct  research  on  SDM  or  evaluate  its  progress  to  do  so 
with  care.     I  then  discuss  implications  for  district  and 
state  administrators  and  lastly  reflect  on  the  theoretical 
implications  of  this  study. 

Implications  for  School-Based  Practitioners 

All  respondents  we  spoke  with  in  February  and  May  of 
1992  agreed  that  when  they  began  implementing  SDM,   they  had 
little  idea  of  what  was  to  come.     They  found  that  SDM  was  a 
much  slower  process  than  they  had  anticipated  and  that  those 
implementing  the  reform  must  be  patient  to  see  positive 
results.     They  found  that  widespread  participation  was  a  key 
to  success  and  that  the  leaders  who  emerged  through  SDM  were 
unlike  those  who  had  held  influence  at  Neptune  in  the  past. 
They  found  that  the  role  of  the  principal  was  crucial  to  SDM 
success  not  as  a  leader  in  the  traditional  sense  but  as  a 
facilitator  of  the  process.     They  found  that  they  could  and 
must  learn  from  their  mistakes,  and  they  found  that— at  this 
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beginning  stage  of  their  SDM  project — their  most  difficult 
task  was  learning  to  get  along  with  each  other  in  new  ways. 

The  experiences  of  Neptune  stakeholders  were  shaped  by 
the  culture  of  their  school  and  by  the  actions  of 
individuals.     As  one  Neptune  teacher  stated,   all  schools 
are  different  and  each  will  adopt  a  democratic  reform 
project  in  its  own  way.     Recognizing  that  each  school's 
experience  will  be  unique,   I  offer  the  following 
implications  of  the  findings  from  Neptune  for  site-based 
practitioners . 
Be  patient 

The  experience  of  Neptune  stakeholders  indicates  that 
SDM  is  not  a  reform  that  happens,   it  is  a  reform  that 
evolves.     The  issues  under  discussion  at  Neptune  evolved 
from  procedural,  practical   (and  sometimes  trivial)  concerns 
to  educational  and  ethical  concerns.     The  confidence  that 
stakeholders  expressed  in  the  process  and  in  their  ability 
to  shape  change  at  their  school  also  evolved  over  time. 

Shared  decision  making  took  much  more  time  than  the 
members  of  the  Neptune  community  had  initially  expected. 
"You  are  going  to  have  to  hang  in  there,"  a  teacher  said, 
"because   .    .    .  you  have  to  change  everything.     You  have  to 
change  attitudes,  perceptions,  habits — and  you  know  old 
habits  are  hard  to  break,   especially  if  you  are  an  old 
faculty — so  all  that  has  to  be  torn  down  before  you  can 
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begin  to  build."     Minds  are  changed  through  conversations 
and  deliberations,  but  such  change  does  not  happen  quickly. 

Respondents  reported  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
project,  they  and  their  colleagues  had  expected  SDM  to 
produce  quick  results.     "We  all  got  in;  we  were  ready  to  go. 
We  expected  big  things  to  happen,  and  then  [they]  didn't." 
One  Council  representative  reported  that  some  faculty 
members  found  the  pace  of  SDM  frustrating.     He  noted  the 
danger,  however,   of  an  SDM  Council  grabbing  quickly  at 
"band-aid"  solutions.     Working  out  policies  acceptable  to 
the  community  at  large  requires  lengthy,  thoughtful 
deliberation.     Such  deliberation  takes  time. 
Encourage  widespread  participation 

As  Malen  et  al.    (1990a)   noted,   SDM  can  be  limited  to 
the  participation  of  Council  members  and  not  involve  the 
community  as  a  whole.     The  experience  of  Neptune 
stakeholders  supports  the  value  of  drawing  as  many  people  as 
possible  into  deliberations  leading  to  decision  making.  The 
increase  in  participation  was  accompanied  by  an  increased 
confidence  in  the  SDM  process. 

Although  norms  of  isolation  were  strong  at  Neptune  when 
the  school  began  its  SDM  project,   the  participants  found 
ways  to  overcome  those  norms.     The  representational 
structure  of  the  Council  gave  each  Council  member  a 
constituency.     Representatives  were  responsible  for  serving 
as  a  conduit  between  their  constituents  and  the  Council. 
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Since  decisions  on  policy  issues  were  taken  to  the 
constituents  for  a  vote,   constituents  and  their 
representatives  met  often  to  deliberate  the  issues  under 
discussion.     The  SDM  rules  gave  all  members  of  the  school 
community  access  to  the  Council  through  their 
representatives . 

The  Council  and  subcommittees  encouraged  indirect 
participation  by  distributing  surveys  and  questionnaires  to 
tap  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  the  faculty  and  staff.     In  the 
case  of  the  Curriculum  Subcommittee  surveys  were  also  given 
to  parents  and  students.     Membership  on  subcommittees  was 
open  to  all  community  members,   and  the  chairs  of  the 
subcommittees  aggressively  recruited  all  interested  parties 
to  join.     Training  sessions  on  SDM  were  made  available  to 
all  faculty  and  staff.     Certain  parents  and  students  were 
also  encouraged  to  attend. 

Neptune  stakeholders  also  provided  examples  of  ways  in 
which  participation  can  be  discouraged.     Some  staff  members 
felt  excluded  from  the  SDM  process.     Although  their 
participation  had  been  solicited  by  the  Core  Group  and  by 
subcommittee  chairs,   some  staff  members  were  aware  that  not 
all  teachers  welcomed  their  involvement.     If  members  of  the 
different  segments  of  the  school  community  are  to 
participate  in  SDM,   those  community  members  must  not  only  be 
free  but  feel  free  to  join  the  process. 
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Create  a  new  role  for  the  principal 

The  experiences  of  Neptune  stakeholders  confirmed  the 
vital  role  of  the  principal  in  implementing  an  SDM  project. 
Malen  et  al.    (1990a)   found  that  the  implementation  of  shared 
governance  structures  did  not  necessarily  change  the 
traditional  role  of  the  principal.       Neptune  had  had  a 
history  of  short-tenured  principals  who  made  decisions  with 
the  input  of  a  small  group  of  "old  guard"  teachers.  Dr. 
Powell  broke  that  pattern  by  drawing  many  more  members  of 
the  community  into  conversations  leading  to  decision  making. 

The  experience  of  Neptune  stakeholders  suggests  that 
being  a  principal  in  an  SDM  school  calls  for  a  new 
definition  of  school  leadership.     The  widespread 
participation  described  above  began  with  the  actions  of  Dr. 
Powell.     From  the  first  days  of  SDM  at  Neptune,   Dr.  Powell 
communicated  to  the  community  members  his  belief  that  the 
more  people  actively  participate  in  the  process,  the  better 
the  process  would  be.     This  belief  was  shared  and  acted  upon 
by  those  who  took  on  roles  as  Council  representatives  and 
subcommittee  chairs. 

Foster  (1986b)  observed  that  it  is  a  courageous  act  to 
empower  others   (p.   187) .     it  requires  trust  in  those  being 
empowered  and  a  faith  in  the  SDM  process.     The  events 
recounted  in  Chapter  IV  illustrate  several  points  at  which 
Dr.  Powell  might  have  impeded  the  SDM  process.     When  his 
suggestion  to  implement  the  Copernican  Plan  was  rebuffed  by 
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the  SDM  Council,  he  might  have  bypassed  the  Council  and  put 
the  Plan  into  effect  with  an  administrative  directive. 
Instead,  he  accepted  the  Council's  decision.     When  the 
Council  became  embroiled  in  a  lengthy  debate  over  parking 
spaces,  he  did  not  interfere.     His  role  in  SDM  has  not  been 
that  of  a  traditional,   directive  school  leader.     Rather,  he 
has  encouraged  participation  in  SDM  and  kept  stakeholders 
working  on  SDM  activities  through  providing  continual 
encouragement,   resources,   and  training. 

Council  members  reported  that  at  Council  meetings  and 
subcommittee  meetings.   Dr.  Powell  participated  with  other 
members  in  a  collegial  manner.     Dr.  Powell  joined  the 
Curriculum  Subcommittee,   and  one  member  noted  that  his 
suggestions  were  met  with  the  same  level  of  critique  as 
those  of  other  members. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  principal  in  an  SDM  school 
is  not  a  key  figure  in  the  life  of  the  school.  Principals 
are  often  the  only  persons  who  have  a  school-wide 
perspective  on  issues.     They  serve  as  the  link  between  the 
school  and  higher  levels  of  the  educational  bureaucracy. 
The  experiences  of  Neptune  stakeholders,   however,  suggest 
that  principals  who  would  further  the  cause  of  SDM  in  their 
schools  should  not  be  directors  of  the  process  but  should 
act  as  resource  providers  and  participants.     Leadership  acts 
drawing  others  into  the  decision-making  process  are  acts 
that  may  be  performed  by  any  member  of  the  school  community. 
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but  at  Neptune  they  started  with  the  principal .  He  set  the 
example  of  enabling  others,  of  drawing  others  into  decision 
making  which  was  then  repeated  by  other  active  participants 
in  SDM. 

Use  mistakes  to  inform  future  actions 

Not  all  the  actions  taken  by  SDM  participants  were,  in 
retrospect,  beneficial  to  the  SDM  process.     However,  rather 
than  allow  setbacks  to  scuttle  the  SDM  project,  Neptune 
stakeholders  were  able  to  use  them  to  inform  their  actions. 
The  parking  lot  debate  was  a  critical  incident  in  the 
development  of  SDM  at  Neptune  because  of  the  way  people 
interpreted  it .     Although  some  people  cited  the  debate  as 
evidence  that  SDM  "doesn't  work,"  for  others  the  debate 
became  an  occasion  to  think  about  the  issues  the  SDM  Council 
should  address.     Council  representatives  reported  the 
cynicism  that  resulted  from  the  debate.     Stakeholders  could 
have  allowed  that  cynicism  to  stymie  the  project.  Instead, 
they  learned  and  moved  on. 

As  school  stakeholders  move  into  new  territory,  they 
will  make  mistakes.     When  there  are  no  clear-cut  guidelines 
to  follow,  participants  must  learn  as  they  go.     The  Neptune 
stakeholders  were  able  to  experience  confusion,  foolishness, 
and  failure  and  to  learn  from  those  experiences.     In  the 
process  the  lessons  learned  from  the  experiences  shaped  the 
form  SDM  took  at  the  school . 
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Attend  to  building  trust 

The  implementation  of  shared  governance  requires  that 
people  relate  to  each  other  in  new  ways .     Malen  and  Ogawa 
(1988)   reported  the  difficulty  of  learning  new 
relationships.     In  the  schools  that  they  studied,   in  spite 
of  the  new  governance  structures,  people  continued  to  relate 
to  each  other  in  old  ways.     At  Neptune  relationships  did 
change.     People  assumed  new  roles.     They  found  that  SDM  is 
not  simply  a  matter  of  structures,  procedures,   and  policies; 
it  is  a  matter  of  people  learning  to  work  together  in  new 
ways.     Learning  new  ways  of  relating  to  one  another  is  not 
always  a  smooth  process.     The  experience  of  Neptune 
stakeholders  suggests  the  importance  of  attending  to 
building  trust . 

"You  have  to  learn  to  trust  your  peers, "  a  Council 
member  said,   in  order  to  work  with  them  effectively.  He 
noted  that  this  was  a  new  process  for  Neptune  stakeholders 
and  that  the  process  can  be  facilitated  through  training 
sessions.     Teachers  who  have  been  accustomed  to  working  in 
isolation  may  need  help  in  learning  to  work  with  one  other. 
Neptune  stakeholders  recognized  that  conflict  is  healthy  and 
necessary  but  found  that  handling  conflict  constructively 
was  difficult  and  sometimes  painful.     "A  lot  of  times,"  a 
Council  member  said,    "people  walked  away  from  meetings  with 
hurt  feelings,   and  it  wasn't    [that]   anything   [said  was] 
meant  to  be  taken  personally,  but  it  was,   simply,  because  of 
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a  lack  of  communication  between  people  who  did  not  know  each 
other."     Training  sessions  and  trust-building  activities  can 
help  people  learn  to  argue  and  debate  ideas  without  hurting 
each  other.     One  Council  member  noted  that  relaxed  social 
time  can  also  help.     He  started  a  weekly  card  game  for 
interested  Council  members  so  that  they  might  get  to  know 
each  other  in  a  social  setting. 

Feelings  are  more  easily  hurt,   some  respondents  said, 
when  those  doing  the  hurting  can  do  so  in  obscurity.  They 
emphasized  the  need  for  open  communication.     Some  of  the 
"old  guard, "  one  teacher  reported,   often  got  their  way 
through  spreading  rumors  and  innuendos .     The  best  way  to 
combat  such  behavior,   he  believed,   was  to  get  it  out  in  the 
open.     Publishing  the  minutes  of  meetings,  another  teacher 
suggested,   was  a  way  to  make  sure  that  comments  made  by 
participants  became  public.     People  were  less  likely  to 
engage  in  name  calling  or  hurling  insults,  she  maintained, 
if  those  comments  were  printed  and  distributed  in  faculty 
mailboxes.     One  teacher  thought  that  videotaping  the  Council 
meetings  had  a  civilizing  effect  on  the  proceedings. 

The  vote  on  the  schedule  made  teachers  aware  of  the 
problem  of  minority  views.     Those  who  were  against  the 
schedule  and  had  voted  against  it  had  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  majority.     Respondents  stressed  the 

importance  of  attending  to  the  concerns  of  those  who  opposed  ' 
the  schedule  change.     "I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  be  ! 
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more  sensitive  to  each  other,"  one  teacher  said.     "I  have 
seen  some  teachers  be  really  upset  and  desperate  over  some 
of  the  things  that  have  been  proposed  because  while  some 
things  may  be  good  for  the  majority,  the  minority  has  to  be 
looked  at . " 

Respondents  praised  the  Council  for  distributing  a 
survey  asking  about  inservice  needs  and  for  planning  follow- 
up  workshops.     The  Council  appointed  an  evaluation  committee 
charged  with  gathering  information  on  implementing  the 
schedule.     These  were  important  steps.     Those  who  opposed 
the  schedule  were  not  simply  told  that  the  issue  was  closed. 
The  evaluation  committee  and  the  proposed  inservice  sessions 
were  seen  as  ways  to  keep  the  conversation  about  the 
schedule  open  and  to  deal  with  the  concerns  of  those  who  had 
voted  against  it. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Council  to  accommodate 
those  who  had  opposed  the  schedule,   some  "old  guard"  faculty 
members  continued  to  campaign  against  the  plan.     By  May  1992 
SDM  supporters  at  Neptune  had  still  not  found  ways  to  deal 
with  those  who  had  lost  power  through  the  implementation  of 
SDM.     In  most  schools  beginning  an  SDM  reform,   there  will  be 
an  "old  guard"  of  people  who  have  held  power  either  due  to 
their  positions  or  to  their  personal  influence.  The 
experience  of  Neptune  stakeholders  suggests  that  ways  need 
to  be  found  to  bring  former  leaders  on  board.     Jane  Edwards, 
a  Council  chair,   noted  that  the  former  leaders  at  Neptune 
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were  leaders  because  they  liked  being  involved  in  the  life 
of  the  school.     She  suggested  that  new  SDM  leaders  find  ways 
to  tap  that  desire  for  involvement  and  noted  that  even  among 
the  older  teachers  at  Neptune,   "there  is  a  young  teacher 
inside."     She  envisioned  involvement  in  SDM  as  a  way  for  the 
veteran  faculty  members  to  draw  out  that  "young  teacher 
inside"  and  recapture  the  enthusiasm  that  many  Neptune 
teachers  reported  having  during  the  school's  early  days. 

By  May  1992  Neptune  stakeholders  had  learned  that  the 
heart  of  the  SDM  process  is  people  working  together  in  new 
ways .     Teachers  found  that  although  they  had  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  working  with  students,   they  had  to  learn 
how  to  work  with  their  peers.     Marianne  Lowell,   an  English 
teacher  and  member  of  the  Curriculum  Subcommittee,  suggested 
that  as  teachers  begin  an  SDM  project  they  need  to  discuss 
the  ethical  aspects  of  getting  along  with  each  other.  The 
experiences  of  Neptune  stakeholders  suggest  that  schools 
need  to  attend  closely  to  building  trust  among  the  members 
of  the  school  community. 

Implications  for  Researchers  and  Evaluatnr?? 

This  study  shows  us  what  one  school  looked  like  as  it 
began  the  implementation  of  SDM.     Foster   (1986b)   noted  that 
changing  schools  is  a  long-term  process,   and  we  should  not 
confuse  it  with  an  short-term  event.     The  experiences  of 
Neptune  stakeholders  suggest  that  practitioners  be  conscious 
of  the  need  for  patience.     The  same  advice  might  be  applied 
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to  those  who  would  conduct  research  on  SDM  reforms  and 
evaluate  SDM  efforts.     Findings  from  Neptune  also  indicate 
that  the  changes  that  occur  as  schools  institute  democratic 
reform  not  only  include  programmatic  changes  but  also 
changes  in  attitude.     These  changes  are  more  difficult  to 
detect  but  should  be  considered  by  researchers  and 
evaluators  because  of  their  effect  on  the  school  culture. 

Weiss   (1992)   conducted  a  longitudinal,  comparative 
study  of  six  schools  implementing  SDM  and  six  schools  with 
traditional  administrative  structures.     Like  Malen  et  al . 
{1990a),   she  was  concerned  with  the  question  of  whether  SDM 
lived  up  to  the  expectations  advocates  held  for  it.  She 
interviewed  teachers  and  administrators  at  the  schools  over 
a  period  of  17  months  and  found  that  the  teachers  in  the  SDM 
schools  did  not  engage  in  innovative  practices  or  initiate 
innovative  programs  any  more  than  did  their  counterparts  in 
traditional  schools.     In  fact,  Weiss  reported,  "Not 
infrequently,  teachers  have  used  their  new  power  to  slow  the 
pace  of  change"    (p.   4) . 

Had  Weiss  included  Neptune  High  School  in  her  sample, 
she  might  well  have  interpreted  events  there  as  an  example 
of  faculty  slowing  the  pace  of  change.     Without  SDM,  Neptune 
might  have  had  an  innovative  class  schedule  in  place  in  the 
fall  of  1990.     The  programs  and  procedures  that  were 
initiated  through  SDM  were  not  radical  departures  from  those 
in  existence  before  SDM,   and  an  outside  evaluator  would  not 
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have  been  likely  to  label  them  "innovative."    However,  by 
focusing  on  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  products  of  SDM 
at  Neptune,  Weiss  would  have  missed  the  changes  brought 
about  by  the  processes  of  SDM.     There  were  programmatic 
changes  brought  about  by  SDM,  but  there  were  also  changes  in 
attitudes . 

The  attendance  policy  and  the  Teacher  Advisory  Program 
implemented  at  Neptune  in  the  fall  of  1991  produced  only 
modest  changes  from  previous  practices,  but  they  were 
indications  that  community  members  were  venturing,  albeit 
tentatively,   into  new  territory.     These  accomplishments, 
limited  as  they  were  in  their  scope,   helped  convince  members 
of  the  Neptune  community  that  they  could  develop  improved 
school  policies  through  SDM. 

The  changes  in  participants'  attitudes  that  came  from 
SDM  processes  were  more  subtle  and  difficult  to  detect  than 
programmatic  changes.     The  changes  in  school  culture 
described  in  Chapter  IV  indicated  that  some  of  Neptune's 
faculty  members  had  begun  to  develop  norms  of  collegiality 
and  a  belief  that  they  could  effect  positive  school  change. 
Respondents  articulated  their  belief  that  they  were 
beginning  to  develop  some  collective  control  over  their  work 
lives.     These  beliefs  indicated  changes  in  attitudes, 
changes  in  mindsets  that  may  in  time  produce  the  kind  of 
substantive  change — an  improved  education  for  all  children — 
that  we  seek. 
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The  issues  that  were  the  focus  of  SDM  deliberations 
changed  over  time  at  Neptune.     Foster   (1986b)   noted  that 
problemat izing — making  a  problem  out  of  situations  people 
previously  thought  of  as  unproblemat ic — is  essential  to 
effecting  change.     People  need  to  be  reflective  about 
existing  conditions  before  they  can  develop  alternatives. 
The  issues  that  were  under  discussion  in  the  fall  of  1990  at 
Neptune  were  not  predictive  of  the  issues  on  the  table  in 
the  spring  of  1992.     Malen  et  al .    (1990a)   argued  that  when 
community  members  become  involved  in  SDM,   they  seldom 
deliberate  matters  of  consequence.     Had  they  interviewed 
Neptune  stakeholders  at  the  time  of  the  parking  lot  debate, 
their  findings  would  have  been  confirmed.     However,  Neptune 
stakeholders  went  on  to  deliberate  issues  of  much  greater 
educational  import.     The  experiences  of  the  Neptune 
stakeholders  suggest  that  one  need  not  assume  that  a  school 
dealing  with  a  trivial  concern  at  one  point  in  time  will 
thereafter  deal  only  with  trivial  concerns. 

Foster   (1986b)   argued  that  real  school  change  simply 
does  not  happen  in  a  planned,   rational  manner   (see  Herman  & 
McLaughlin,   1976).     Rather,   change  occurs  as  people  change. 
Much  of  the  rhetoric  on  the  need  to  change  schools  seems  to 
regard  schools  as  monolithic  organizations  that  exist  apart 
from  the  people  that  compose  them.     The  relationship  between 
a  school  culture  and  the  people  that  comprise  that  culture 
is  interactive.     People  act  within  the  norms  of  a  culture 
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and,  simultaneously,  shape  those  norms  with  their  actions. 
When  evaluators  concentrate  on  structural  and  programmatic 
change,  they  can  miss  seeing  that  interactive  relationship. 

We  need  to  use  evaluation  of  SDM  as  a  means  of 
nurturing  the  process.     Cuban   (1992)   cautioned  that 
Americans  often  fail  to  distinguish  between  problems  and 
dilemmas,  that  we  tackle  complex  dilemmas  as  if  they  can  be 
solved  by  taking  quick,   decisive  action.     If  we  look  at  SDM 
simply  as  a  problem-solving  device,   we  may  be  too  quick  to 
declare  it  a  failure. 

Implications  for  District  and  State  Administrators 

All  respondents  we  interviewed  in  May  1992  expressed 
their  frustration  with  a  county  and  state  administrative 
system  which  they  believed  to  be  insensitive  to  the 
philosophy  of  SDM.     Although  SDM  at  Neptune  was  a  project 
initiated  by  the  county  and  promoted  by  the  state  department 
of  education,  Neptune  faculty  members  believed  that  middle- 
level  administrators  in  both  bureaucracies  had  little 
understanding  of  SDM.     They  noted  that  the  directives  and 
regulations  coming  from  state  and  county  administrators  had 
not  lessened  with  the  advent  of  SDM.     The  fear  they 
expressed  that  SDM  would  soon  be  abandoned  by  the  county  was 
indicative  of  the  lack  of  good  faith  Neptune  teachers  had  in 
their  county  administrators. 

Foster   (1986b)   wrote  that  power  can  be  uplifting  and 
the  lack  of  it  crippling.     "It  uplifts  when  one  has  a  sense 
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of  power  with  others  and  over  situations;   it  cripples  when 
one  does  not"   (p.   183) .     When  Neptune  teachers  received 
unwelcome  directives  from  the  county,  they  felt  the 
crippling  effects  of  power.     When  they  solved  a  difficult 
problem  together,  they  felt  the  uplifting  effects  of  power. 
Foster   (198  6b)   argued  that  empowerment  cannot  be  granted  by 
fiat.     People  in  administrative  posts  can  enable  others  to 
empower  themselves,  but  school  stakeholders  must  begin  to 
see  themselves  in  new  ways  to  become  empowered.  However, 
state  and  district  administrators  can  disable  school 
stakeholders  through  continuing  to  see  the  state-district- 
school  relationship  in  terms  of  power  and  control. 

Reformers  advocating  the  restructuring  of  schools  have 
noted  that  restructuring  must  also  extend  beyond  the  school 
site  to  the  larger  system  (Guthrie,    1990) .  Reformers 
recently  have  questioned  the  20th  century  trend  to  greater 
consolidation  and  bureaucratization  of  schools  (Murphy, 
1990) .     The  first  wave  of  1980s  school  reform  asking  for 
more  "top  down"  mandates  was  quickly  challenged  by  a  second 
wave  calling  for  "bottom  up"  changes  at  all  levels  of  the 
educational  system  (Lieberman,   1990)  .     As  Rallis  (1990) 
argued,   schools  are  nested  in  larger  contexts.     Changes  are 
required  at  the  district  and  state  levels  to  support  the 
reform  efforts  of  practitioners  in  individual  schools. 

One  Neptune  teacher  noted  that  if  he  were  giving  advice 
to  others  starting  an  SDM  project,   he  would  not  talk  to 
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individual  schools  until  the  district  school  board, 
superintendent,   and  administrators  were  committed  to  the 
concept.     Rivzi   (1989)   warned  that  we  cannot  use  the  need  to 
make  widespread  changes  as  an  excuse  for  not  making  changes 
where  we  can.     However,   eventually,   if  SDM  is  to  be  the 
mindset  of  the  future,     district  and  state  agencies  will 
need  to  spend  less  time  and  energy  controlling  schools  and 
more  time  and  energy  fostering  the  efforts  of  site-based 
actors  to  improve  schools . 
Theoretical  Implications 

One  way  for  the  experiences  of  individuals  to  provide 
insights  for  others  is  in  the  interpretation  of  those 
experiences  through  theory.     Foster   (1986b)   suggested  that 
the  utility  of  theory  lies  in  helping  us  make  sense  of  our 
perceptions.     Theory,   he  argued,   is  "a  way  of  seeing,  a 
perspective  on  the  world,   a  means  for  putting  together   .    ,  . 
disparate  events   ...   in  a  meaningful  fashion"    (p.   12) .  In 
Chapter  V  I  discussed  the  events  at  Neptune  in  light  of 
Foster's  critical  model  of  school  leadership.     My  purpose 
was  not  to  test  Foster's  theory  but  to  explore  its 
usefulness  in  interpreting  the  events  at  Neptune  so  as  to 
inform  the  work  of  other  practitioners  and  to  add  to  our 
understanding  of  the  SDM  process  and  its  promise. 
Leadership  in  an  SDM  school 

Those  advocating  school  restructuring  have  called  for 
new  forms  of  school  leadership.     We  have  traditionally 
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thought  of  strong,   direct  leadership  as  a  vital 
characteristic  of  a  good  school.     This  widely  held  belief 
was  confirmed  by  the  effective  schools  research  which 
stressed  the  necessity  of  strong  instructional  leadership. 
Sergiovanni   (1992)   noted  that  this  traditional  concept  of 
leadership  is  control  driven,   something  forceful,  direct, 
and  interpersonal.     He  argued  that  as  we  begin  to  think  of 
schools  as  communities  rather  than  hierarchical 
organizations,  we  need  to  find  substitutes  for  leadership 
(p.   41).     Norms  of  the  community  promote  self -management ,  he 
asserted,   and  replace  leadership.     Sergiovanni ' s  argument 
calls  for  changes  in  the  culture  of  a  school  that  will 
render  traditional  forms  of  leadership  unnecessary.     He  does 
not  address  how  such  changes  might  come  about.     Can  changes 
in  school  culture  happen  spontaneously  or  is  some  form  of 
leadership  required  to  effect  those  changes?     Perhaps  what 
we  need  is  not  to  replace  the  concept  of  leadership  in 
schools  but  to  seek  new  definitions  of  leadership,  ones  that 
extend  the  possibility  of  leadership  to  all  community 
members . 

Foster's  conceptualization  of  school  leadership 
explains  how  people  can  engage  in  acts  of  leadership  to 
bring  about  changes  in  a  school's  culture.     Foster's  (1986b) 
definition  of  leadership  acts  has  two  related  components 
that  describe  how  people  act  when  they  are  nurturing  a 
school  culture  conducive  to  democratic  reform.     Foster  wrote 
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that  people  engaging  in  leadership  acts  communicate 
possibilities  to  others;  they  enable  others  to  see 
alternatives  to  the  status  quo.     People  performing 
leadership  acts  also  draw  others  into  deliberations  on 
issues;  they  enable  others  to  join  in  conversations  leading 
to  decision  making.     By  interpreting  actions  of  Neptune 
stakeholders  in  light  of  Foster's  description  of  leadership 
acts,  we  can  understand  how  those  actions  furthered  or 
impeded  the  SDM  process. 

When  people  communicate  possibilities,  they  help 
colleagues  see  how  the  taken-f or-granted  aspects  of  schools 
might  be  changed.     At  Neptune  stakeholders  communicated 
possibilities  when  they  began  to  engage  in  professional 
talk,  to  discuss  their  teaching  practice  publicly,   to  share 
instructional  strategies,  and  to  debate  school-wide  issues. 
Council  representatives  and  subcommittee  members  also 
communicated  possibilities  through  the  SDM  process  itself. 
By  seeking  the  suggestions  of  their  peers  and  by  drawing 
colleagues  into  conversations  on  policy  matters,  they 
communicated  the  possibility  that  stakeholders  could  make 
policy  decisions  that  had  previously  been  made  elsewhere. 

Neptune  stakeholders  drew  others  into  SDM  activities 
through  the  actions  of  the  Council  and  its  subcommittees. 
Because  the  SDM  Council  consisted  of  representatives  each 
with  a  specific  constituency,   all  members  of  the  Neptune 
community  had  access  to  decision  making. 
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Individuals  also  sought  to  bring  the  voices  of  others 
into  conversations  leading  to  decision  making.     In  Chapter  V 
I  cited  the  example  of  a  Council  chair  attending  to 
representatives  not  participating  in  Council  meetings  and 
seeking  ways  to  encourage  their  participation.     I  also  cited 
the  example  of  a  subcommittee  chair  who  aggressively 
recruited  reluctant  colleagues  to  join  the  subcommittee  when 
she  knew  they  had  an  interest  in  the  issues  under 
discussion.     Dr.  Powell  enabled  stakeholders  to  participate 
in  SDM  by  making  training  available  to  all  those  interested. 
Over  half  the  teachers  participated,   as  did  staff  members, 
parents,  and  students.     The  training  helped  stakeholders 
learn  to  feel  comfortable  working  with  one  another  on  common 
goals . 

Habermas '  writings  explain  the  benefits  of  extending 
the  reach  of  SDM.     Habermas  wrote  about  the  value  of 
bringing  force  of  argument  to  bear  on  questions  and  issues. 
The  more  interested  parties  involved  in  the  dialogue,  the 
greater  the  force  of  their  arguments.     Events  at  Neptune 
provided  an  example  of  what  this  might  look  like.  Habermas 
stressed  the  importance  of  open  communication — bringing  as 
many  interested  parties  as  possible  into  the  conversations 
and  allowing  them  to  express  themselves  freely.  Rizvi 
(1989)   argued  that  even  in  traditional  schools  decisions  are 
seldom  made  by  a  single  individual  acting  in  the  privacy  of 
his  or  her  own  thoughts.     Decision  makers  speak  to  others 
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and  create  a  logical  space  for  deliberations  over  policies. 
Before  SDM  at  Neptune  principals  often  made  decisions  after 
talking  with  a  small  group  of  "old  guard"  teachers. 
According  to  Habermas,  under  ideal  conditions,  all 
stakeholders  have  equal  access  to  the  deliberations.     By  May 
of  1992  SDM  at  Neptune  had  not  extended  decision  making  to 
all  stakeholders,  but  it  had  increased  access  and  broadened 
that  logical  space. 

Both  Habermas  and  Foster  advocated  drawing  as  many 
community  members  as  possible  into  conversation  that  will 
result  in  decisions  that  affect  that  community.     The  more 
people  that  are  drawn  in  and  feel  free  to  express  their 
views,  the  better  the  decision  will  be.     In  a  Habermasian 
ideal  speech  situation  conversants  suspend  private  motives 
in  the  desire  to  determine  the  best  course  of  action.  All 
members  bring  their  intellects  to  bear  on  the  matter  at 
hand.     There  is  unlimited  opportunity  for  discussion;  the 
more  that  people  participate  in  the  process,   the  more 
skilled  they  will  be  at  decision  making   (Sirotnik  &  Oakes, 
1986)  . 

As  schools  begin  democratic  reform,   participants  may 
well  wonder  what  community  members  do  when  they  become 
empowered.     Foster's  model  of  leadership  provides  a  way  for 
SDM  participants  to  understand  their  roles  as  members  of  a 
democratic  community.     His  description  of  a  leadership  act 
as  an  act  that  may  be  performed  by  any  member  of  a  school 
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think  of  leadership  as  residing  in  the  community. 
Stakeholders  need  not  take  on  administrative  functions  to 
perform  acts  of  leadership.     When  they  share  ideas  with 
colleagues  and  communicate  possibilities  to  others,  they  are 
enabling  their  peers  to  envision  alternatives  to  the  status 
quo.     When  SDM  participants  who  have  an  interest  in  solving 
a  particular  problem  draw  others  into  deliberations  on  that 
problem  and  encourage  others  to  share  their  views  on  the 
problem,  they  are  engaging  in  leadership  acts. 

The  work  of  Foster  and  Habermas  provide  a  picture  of 
what  a  democratic  community  should  look  like  in  its  ideal 
form.     By  relating  that  ideal  form  to  the  experiences  of 
Neptune  stakeholders,   we  can  see  the  sorts  of  activities  and 
attitudes  that  lead  to  the  progress  of  democratic  reform  and 
those  that  create  stumbling  blocks.     The  concepts  of  an 
ideal  speech  situation  and  leadership  acts  can  help 
practitioners  ask  questions  to  interpret  the  progress  of  SDM 
at  their  school.     Are  people  in  the  school  engaged  in 
conversations  about  school-wide  issues?     Are  all  interested 
parties  participating?    Who  is  included?     Who  is  excluded? 
Are  participants  seeking  best  solutions  or  pursuing  private 
interests?     Do  all  participants  feel  free  to  speak  their 
minds?    By  asking  these  questions  of  the  stakeholders  at 
Neptune,  we  can  see  that  the  SDM  process  has  included  many 
more  people  in  deliberative  conversations  than  was  so  in  the 
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past.     We  can  also  see  that  all  interested  parties  are  not 
yet  included;   some  are  still  pursuing  private  interests;  and 
some  do  not  feel  free  to  speak  up. 
Democratic  reform  and  human  relationships 

Both  Habermas  and  Foster  wrote  from  the  world  of  ideas. 
Their  writings  are  rooted  in  critical  theory.     In  order  to 
connect  their  ideas  to  the  world  of  practice,   we  need  to 
look  at  the  actions  of  real  people  in  real  schools.  The 
value  of  looking  at  one  school  in  depth  is  that  it  allows  us 
to  know  the  people  not  as  data  points  but  as  individuals 
with  interests,   thoughts,  and  feelings. 

In  a  Habermasian  speech  situation,   excluding  people 
from  the  process  is  detrimental  to  decision  making  because 
it  results  in  the  loss  of  their  views  from  the  general 
conversation.     The  experiences  of  stakeholders  at  Neptune 
suggested  that  there  are  other  costs  to  excluding  people. 
When  Pam  Jones  sought  to  draw  a  quiet  Council  representative 
into  deliberations,   she  spoke  not  only  about  the  good  ideas 
he  might  contribute  but  also  about  attending  to  his 
feelings.     When  members  of  the  clerical  staff  became  aware 
that  some  teachers  did  not  welcome  their  participation  in 
SDM,  they  felt  hurt. 

Habermas  wrote  about  the  value  of  applying  the  force  of 
argument  to  issues  under  deliberation.     In  Chapter  IV  I 
described  the  meetings  of  the  Attendance  and  Curriculum 
subcommittees  when  stakeholders  put  forth  and  listened  to 
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resulted  from  those  subcommittee  deliberations  were  indeed 
forged  through  subjecting  ideas  to  the  force  of  argument  and 
that  respondents  considered  the  resulting  policies  to  be 
sound  and  acceptable . 

Neither  Habermas  nor  Foster  discussed  the  human  cost  of 
the  force  of  argument .     When  people  at  Neptune  brought  the 
force  of  argument  to  bear  on  an  issue,   their  arguments  were 
embedded  in  a  web  of  emotions  and  a  history  of  social 
relationships  with  the  other  participants  in  the  dialogue. 
The  force  of  argument  in  a  school  community  is  never  a 
neutral,   abstract,  disembodied  force.     It  is  connected  to 
people.     When  we  interviewed  stakeholders  in  May  1992,  the 
heated  discussions  about  the  schedule  were  fresh  in  their 
minds.     Some  worried  that  in  opening  up  discussion  and 
dissent,  the  SDM  process  had  created  opportunities  for 
people  to  hurt  each  other. 

Respondents  reported  that  the  discussions  about  the 
schedule  were  much  more  emotional  than  were  discussions 
about  the  attendance  policy.     Some  attributed  the  difference 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  two  issues  affect  the  working 
lives  of  teachers.     As  issues  under  deliberation  reach 
closer  to  the  core  of  teaching  and  learning,   they  may  evoke 
a  deeper  emotional  response  from  teachers.     By  May  1992  some 
Neptune  respondents  were  becoming  aware  of  the  damage  the 
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SDM  process  can  do  to  participants  and  of  the  need  to  attend 
to  the  emotions  of  community  members. 

In  Chapter  V  I  used  the  theories  of  Habermas  and  Foster 
to  show  how  drawing  in  many  interested  parties  to  apply  the 
force  of  argument  to  issues  can  empower  participants  and 
result  in  sound  policies.     The  experiences  of  Neptune 
stakeholders  suggest  that  the  force  of  argument  must  be 
tempered  by  an  ethic  of  respect  and  care. 

Areas  for  Further  Research 

The  ultimate  goal  of  SDM  must  be  improvement  in  the 
ways  we  educate  our  children.     If  we  wish  to  have  more 
thoughtful  teachers  and  more  thoughtful  students,   if  we  wish 
to  promote  the  intellectual  growth  of  teachers  and  students, 
then  we  must  direct  our  inquiries  to  that  end.     I  propose 
that  educators  undertake  research  studies  that  are 
collaborative,   site-based,  and  longitudinal,  and  that  these 
studies  explore  the  link  between  SDM  and  student  growth. 
Need  for  Collaboration 

The  experiences  of  Neptune  stakeholders  demonstrated 
the  value  of  bringing  together  people  of  diverse  viewpoints 
to  deliberate  issues.     By  working  together  on  committees  and 
engaging  in  conversations  about  school-wide  concerns, 
stakeholders  began  breaking  down  norms  of  isolation. 
University  researchers  and  school  personnel  traditionally 
also  have  worked  and  deliberated  issues  in  isolation  from 
each  other.     Research  is  often  conducted  by  university 
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researchers  on  students  or  teachers  in  schools.     If  we 
extend  the  spirit  of  SDM  to  research,  collaborative 
approaches  to  research  are  more  fitting. 

Noddings   (1986)  wrote  about  research  for  teaching  and 
noted  that  researchers  typically  have  made  students  and 
teachers  the  objects  of  studies.     She  suggested  that  school 
and  university  personnel  make  problems  of  mutual  interest 
the  objects  of  studies  that  are  collaboratively  designed  and 
collaboratively  carried  out.     "Such  research,"  she  argued, 
"would  be  genuine  research  for    teaching  instead  of  simply 
research  on    teaching"    (p.   506) .     Similarly,   I  propose  that 
research  for  SDM  be  conducted  collaboratively  between 
university  researchers  and  school-based  participants  in  SDM 
projects . 

Patton   (1990)   asserted  that  to  provide  practitioners 
with  information  they  find  useful,   there  must  be  on-going 
dialogue  between  researchers  and  practitioners.  University 
researchers  and  school-based  personnel  each  bring  particular 
knowledge  to  the  conversation.     University  researchers 
typically  bring  familiarity  with  the  literature  on  various 
issues  and  expertise  on  research  methodologies. 
Practitioners  will  have  knowledge  of  the  local  situation. 

Shared  decision  making  is  a  reform  that  is  being 
constructed  by  practitioners  on  a  learn-as-you-go  basis. 
One  of  its  basic  assumptions  is  that  practitioners  possess 
valuable  knowledge  for  schools  to  tap.     That  knowledge  is 
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not  only  valuable  to  school  improvement  efforts  but  should 
also  prove  valuable  to  conducting  research  to  support  SDM. 
I  suggest  that  collaborative  efforts  between  school-based 
and  university  personnel  will  prove  a  valuable  way  to 
conduct  research  for  SDM. 
Need  for  Longitudinal  Studies 

Foster   (1986)   argued  that  school  change  is  a  process 
and  not  an  event.     This  study  took  place  between  February  of 
1990  and  May  of  1992.     A  snapshot  taken  at  any  one  time 
would  not  have  captured  the  story  told  here.     The  Neptune 
stakeholders  were  in  the  beginning  stages  of  an  SDM  reform 
during  the  data-collection  phase  of  this  study.     To  gain  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  SDM  process,   researchers  and 
practitioners  will  need  to  conduct  longitudinal  studies  that 
monitor  schools  engaging  in  SDM  as  they  mature.     They  will 
want  to  study  how  SDM  develops  over  time.     If  we  are  to 
encourage  and  nurture  SDM  in  schools,  we  need  many  studies 
to  build  our  understanding  of  the  developmental  nature  of 
the  process. 

Studies  such  as  those  conducted  by  Meadows   (1990)  and 
Rothstein   (1990)   provide  still  pictures  of  points  in  SDM 
development.     While  they  are  useful  in  illuminating  specific 
problems  schools  may  encounter  at  the  beginning  of 
instituting  an  SDM  reform,   they  do  not  examine  the 
development  of  SDM  over  time.     Most  of  the  research  studies 
reviewed  in  Chapter  II  took  a  one-time  look  at  reform 
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efforts   (e.g.,  Malen  &  Ogawa,   1989;  Mutchler  &  Duttweiler, 
1990;  Paule,   1989) .     An  important  finding  of  this  study  was 
that  SDM  is  a  process  that  takes  time  to  develop  and  mature. 
Even  in  a  school  such  as  Neptune,  which  has  been 
implementing  SDM  through  3  school  years,   SDM  is  a  reform  in 
progress,   not  a  reform  in  place.     Longitudinal  studies  are 
needed  to  understand  the  manner  in  which  SDM  develops  over 
time . 

Need  for  Site-Based  Studies 

In  Chapter  II  I  examined  systematic  studies  conducted 
on  democratic  school  reform  including  those  cited  in  the 
Malen  et  al.    (1990a)   review.     The  large-scale  studies  of  the 
1970s   (e.g.,  Herman  &  McLaughlin,   1976;  Shavelson,  1981) 
provided  evidence  of  the  important  part  school  context  plays 
in  implementing  school  reforms.     More  recent  studies  (e.g., 
Paule,   1989)   confirmed  the  variations  across  sites  that 
occur  as  schools  institute  site-based  school  improvement 
projects . 

Studies  that  ignore  school  context    (such  as  the  Dade 
County  survey  studies,   see  Collins  &  Hanson,   1991)  by 
presenting  data  compiled  across  multiple  sites  do  not  help 
educators  understand  the  effect  of  context  on  reform 
implementation.     If  practitioners  are  to  learn  from  the 
experiences  of  others,   they  must  understand  the  contexts  in 
which  those  experiences  are  situated.     The  changes  that 
occurred  in  Neptune's  school  culture  as  a  result  of  SDM  were 


an  important  focus  of  this  study.     To  build  our  knowledge 
about  that  relationship,  we  need  to  focus  research  efforts 
on  the  effect  of  the  school  culture  on  the  reform  and  the 
effect  of  the  reform  on  the  school  culture. 
Need  to  Focus  on  Student  Outcomes 

The  focus  of  this  study  was  on  the  community  members 
who  shaped  the  SDM  project  at  Neptune.     Interviews  were 
conducted  mostly  with  teachers,  and  it  was  in  their 
attitudes  that  I  found  change.     Although  respondents  noted 
that  the  new  attendance  policy  had  resulted  in  improved 
student  attendance  figures,   they  did  not  report  changes  in 
students'  educational  outcomes.     How  SDM  will  influence  what 
teachers  do  in  the  classroom  is  an  important  area  for 
further  research. 

Some  researchers  have  claimed  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  SDM  will  lead  to  improved  student  outcomes  (see 
Corcoran,   1990).     Malen  et  al.    (1990a)   sought  and  failed  to 
find  a  connection.     The  strongest  case  indicating  a  link 
between  SDM  and  student  achievement  can  be  found  in  studies 
on  New  York  City's  District  Four   (see  Fliegel,   1990;  Meier, 
1991) .     The  rise  in  standardized  achievement  scores  of 
students  in  schools  characterized  by  participative  decision 
making  was  significant  and  dramatic.     The  District  Four 
studies  suggest  that  increases  in  student  achievement  can 
occur  in  democratically  governed  schools  but  do  not  explore 
the  nature  of  the  connection. 
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Corcoran  (1990)  noted  that  we  have  little  knowledge  at 
this  point  about  how  teacher  participation  in  decision 
making  may  lead  to  improving  student  achievement .     There  are 
some  indications,  however,  that  the  connection  may  be  found 
in  changes  in  teachers'  attitudes  toward  their  work.  Fay 
(1990)   reported  that  teachers  who  engaged  in  leadership 
activities  stated  that  their  experiences  had  enhanced  their 
classroom  skills.     Fay's  study  looked  at  people  who  had 
assumed  teacher-leader  roles  in  their  schools.     At  Neptune 
many  teachers  participated  in  SDM  activities  and  discussions 
on  issues  before  the  SDM  Council  involved  all  faculty 
members.     This  study  provided  evidence  that  the  SDM  process 
at  Neptune  led  to  conversations  on  classroom  practices  among 
teachers  who  had  not  discussed  such  matters  with  their 
colleagues  before. 

We  need  to  know  how  these  changes  in  teachers' 
attitudes  and  behaviors  effect  changes  in  students. 
Research  is  needed  to  understand  how  teachers  can  translate 
the  empowerment  they  are  gaining  for  themselves  to 
empowerment  for  their  students.     Schools  like  Neptune  which 
have  a  maturing  SDM  reform  in  progress  seem  likely  sites  for 
studies  exploring  this  issue. 

Respondents  at  Neptune  told  us  that  the  purpose  of  SDM 
was  to  improve  education  for  the  students .     I  suggest  that 
exploring  the  link  between  SDM  and  student  outcomes  is  an 
important  avenue  of  inquiry  and  a  topic  that  is  congenial  to 
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collaborative  efforts  between  university  researchers  and 
members  of  the  school  community. 

Reflections  on  SDM:     A  Reform  in  Progress 

The  experiences  of  Neptune  stakeholders  indicate  that 
the  introduction  of  shared  governance  structures  can  lead  to 
changes  in  decision-making  patterns.     Researchers  have 
provided  ample  evidence  showing  that  school  cultures  have  an 
impact  on  those  who  work  in  schools.     The  events  at  Neptune 
suggest  that  implementing  an  SDM  reform  can  have  an  impact 
on  the  culture  of  a  school,   that  the  relationship  between  a 
school  culture  and  the  individuals  who  comprise  a  culture  is 
interactive.     At  Neptune  the  implementation  of  SDM  was  the 
impetus  to  making  that  relationship  become  more  positive  and 
more  renewing  leading  to  institutional  and  personal 
professional  growth.     Although  the  SDM  project  at  Neptune 
had  not  resulted  in  including  all  community  members  in  the 
process  by  the  time  this  study  concluded,   positive  changes 
were  occurring.     Neptune  stakeholders  had  not  only  set  up 
SDM  governance  structures  and  provided  access  to  those 
structures  but  also  effected  changes  in  attitudes  and  broken 
down  barriers. 

A  critical  model  of  school  leadership  was  useful  in 
seeing  the  progress  that  had  been  made  by  SDM  participants 
and  also  in  seeing  how  participants  impeded  the  SDM  process 
by  restricting  access  of  some  community  members.  Habermas ' 
ideal  speech  situation,  when  applied  to  the  events  at 
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Neptune,  allows  us  to  see  how  SDM  can  lead  to  decisions 
considered  sound  by  members  of  the  school  community.  At 
Neptune  SDM  opened  decision  making  to  many  interested 
parties.     Proposals  suggested  by  committee  members  were 
subjected  to  arguments  put  forth  by  many  Neptune 
stakeholders.     Policies  forged  in  such  a  fashion  are  shaped 
by  the  collective  knowledge  of  many  people  and,   at  Neptune, 
were  policies  most  stakeholders  would  support. 

Foster's   (1986b)   critical  model  of  leadership  lets  us 
see  how  people  drawing  others  into  the  decision-making 
process  are  engaging  in  leadership  acts.     It  lets  us  see 
that  we  enable  others  when  we  promote  their  participation  in 
the  process.     Foster's  model  also  lets  us  see  how  people  at 
Neptune  impeded  the  progress  of  democratic  reform  by 
excluding  community  members  from  the  decision-making 
process.     Because  Foster  believes  that  leadership  resides  in 
actions  rather  than  particular  persons  or  positions,  his 
concept  of  leadership  lets  us  see  the  role  many  people  can 
play.     Many  stakeholders  can  play  a  part  in  altering  a 
school's  culture  by  communicating  alternatives  to  the  status 
quo  to  their  colleagues  and  by  extending  involvement  in 
deliberations  to  more  members  of  the  school  community. 

The  experiences  of  Neptune  stakeholders  remind  us  that 
there  is  a  human  face  to  school  reform.     Reforms  that 
require  people  to  deal  with  each  other  in  new  ways  open 
opportunities  for  people  to  be  hurt.     In  a  Habermasian  ideal 
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speech  situation,   all  propositions  are  debated  in  the  rough- 
and-tumble  marketplace  of  ideas.     In  actuality  all  such 
propositions  are  attached  to  the  people  who  have  formulated 
them.     The  experiences  of  Neptune  stakeholders  suggest  that 
we  need  to  attend  to  the  feelings  of  those  involved  in  SDM 
projects  and  find  ways  for  people  to  work  with  each  other 
within  an  atmosphere  of  care  and  respect . 

Schools  implementing  site-based  reform  are  situated  in 
a  larger  educational  system  and  in  a  larger  society.  Just 
as  the  culture  of  a  school  and  the  people  who  comprise  that 
culture  are  bound  in  a  dialectical  relationship,   so  is  there 
a  dialectical  relationship,   albeit  more  loosely  coupled, 
between  individual  schools  and  the  larger  system.     At  this 
point  we  do  not  know  how  robust  the  cultural  changes  are 
that  have  occurred  through  the  implementation  of  SDM  at 
Neptune.     To  promote  such  changes,   the  relationship  between 
the  school  and  the  larger  system  needs  to  be  one  of  mutual 
support  and  not  one  of  opposition. 

Support  is  also  needed  in  the  form  of  research  that 
will  help  those  engaging  in  democratic  school  reform.  There 
is  a  danger  that  researchers  will  be  too  quick  to  judge  SDM 
projects  and  declare  SDM  another  school  reform  that  did  not 
work.     Research  is  needed  that  will  tap  the  expertise  of 
both  university-based  researchers  and  site-based 
practitioners.     We  need  to  ask  questions  about  how 
democratic  reform  can  work,   how  it  can  lead  to  positive 
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student  outcomes,  and  how  university  and  school  personnel 
can  work  together  to  support  democratic  principles. 
Researchers  have  found  evidence  that  for  educational 
improvement  to  happen,   the  school  site  must  be  the  unit  of 
change.     Collaborative  research  efforts  are  needed  so  that 
school  personnel  may  become  the  architects  of  their  school's 
renewal . 


APPENDIX  A 
SCHEDULE  OF  INTERVIEWS 


Neptune  High  School 


Date 

Number  of 

Type 

interviews 

2/26/90 

15 

On 

site 

o/uo/ yu- 

4/27/90 

14 

By 

Telephone 

D/  Its/  yu 

^  i. 

O  X  U  ^ 

z  /  1  /  y  1. 

J.  o 

On 

Site 

2/8/91 

6 

On 

Site 

5/16/91 

12 

On 

Site 

5/17/91 

18 

On 

Site 

5/30/91 

2 

By 

Telephone 

11/18/91 

16 

On 

Site 

11/19/91 

14 

On 

Site 

12/13/91 

2 

By 

Telephone 

5/14/92 

15 

On 

Site 

5/15/92 

12 

On 

Site 

5/25/92 

2 

By 

Telephone 

5/28/92 

1 

By 

Telephone 

6/8/92 

1 

By 

Telephone 
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APPENDIX  B 
INTERVIEW  QUESTIONS 


February-April  1990 

1.  What  does  shared  decision  making  mean  to  you  at  this 
point  in  the  project?  What  possibilities  do  you  see 
for  shared  decision  making? 

2.  What  does  the  word  "shared"  mean  in  shared  decision 
making?     Who  do  you  think  should  share? 

3.  What  kind  of  decisions  do  you  think  should  be  made 
collaboratively  in  a  school?     Do  you  think  there  are 
some  kinds  of  decisions  that  teachers  should  not  be 
involved  in? 

4 .  Are  there  some  decisions  that  should  be  left  to  the 
individual  teacher? 

5.  Do  you  think  everyone  in  this  school  thinks  about 
shared  decision  making  in  the  same  way? 

6.  How  did  you  first  hear  about  the  project?  What  were 
your  initial  thoughts? 

7.  Why  do  you  think  teachers  in  this  school  voted  to 
participate  in  the  project?     Were  there  any  opposed? 

8.  Do  you  have  any  reservations  about  where  shared 
decision  making  might  lead? 

9.  Why  do  you  think  the  district  agreed  to  this  project? 
The  union? 

10.  Why  do  you  think  this  school  was  selected  to 
participate? 

11.  Is  this  a  new  idea  at  this  school?     How  have  decisions 
been  made  in  the  past?     Have  teachers  participated  in 
decision  making? 

12.  What  do  you  hope  that  shared  decision  making  will 
accomplish  at  this  school? 
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Are  there  any  changes  in  this  school  that  will  be 
needed  for  shared  decision  making  to  succeed  here?  Do 
you  see  any  stumbling  blocks? 

What  do  you  see  as  the  strengths  of  the  school? 

What  problems  does  this  school  face?  Teachers? 
Administrators?     Students?     Can  SDM  address  those 
problems? 

Who  are  the  key  people  whose  support  will  be  needed  for 
shared  decision  making  to  work? 

May  1990 

How  do  you  see  SDM  operating  at  this  school  at  this 
time?    What  does  the  term  SDM  mean  to  you  at  this 
point? 

Can  you  tell  me  what  issues  have  been  raised  by  SDM? 
Which  issues  do  you  think  are  the  most  important? 

How  your  views  of  SDM  developed  since  the  first  time 
you  heard  about  it?  What  were  your  initial  thoughts 
about  SDM?     Reservations?  Worries?     Views  changed? 

Why  do  you  think  the  district  is  supporting  SDM?  The 
union? 

Why  was  your  school  selected  to  participate? 

Is  SDM  a  new  idea  at  this  school  or  has  there  been  SDM 
here  before? 

Do  you  think  other  teachers  share  your  ideas  about  SDM? 
Do  you  feel  well  informed  about  SDM? 

Are  there  any  changes  in  this  school  that  will  be 
necessary  for  SDM  to  work?    Do  you  see  any  stumbling 
blocks? 

What  are  the  strengths  of  this  school?    What  problems 
does  the  school  face?     Do  you  think  SDM  can  address 
those  problems? 

Are  there  key  people  whose  support  will  be  needed  for 
SDM  to  succeed? 

What  difference  do  you  think  SDM  will  make  at  your 
school? 
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February  1991 

1.  What  is  going  on  in  shared  decision  making  in  your 
school? 

2 .  What  are  the  long-term  aims  or  goals  for  SDM  at  your 
school? 

3.  What  are  your  impressions  of  SDM  so  far? 

4.  Has  your  school  identified  specific  issues  that  will  be 
addressed  through  SDM  this  year? 

5.  What  has  been  accomplished  so  far? 

6.  Describe  the  SDM  governance  structures.     Are  they 
working  well? 

7 .  What  stumbling  blocks  do  you  see  to  SDM? 

8.  Have  your  views  on  SDM  changed  over  the  past  year?  The 
views  of  others? 

9.  What  needs  to  be  done  in  the  long  run  to  improve  the 
SDM  effort  at  your  school? 


May  1991 

1.  What  has  gone  on  with  SDM  this  year? 

2 .  What  are  the  long-term  aims  or  goals  for  SDM  at  your 
school? 

3.  What  are  your  impressions  of  SDM  so  far? 

4.  Has  your  school  identified  specific  issues  that  were 
addressed  through  SDM  this  year? 

5.  Have  there  been  any  specific  achievements  at  your 
school  over  the  last  year  that  are  the  direct  result  of 
SDM? 

6.  Has  there  been  a  decision  made  through  SDM  this  year? 
What  was  it?     Can  you  walk  me  through  the  SDM  process 
that  was  used?     Is  the  present  governance  structure 
working? 

7.  Are  there  any  stumbling  blocks  standing  in  the  way  of 
greater  SDM  success  at  this  school? 
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Has  conununication  improved  since  SDM?  Trust?  Faculty- 
administration  relationships?  Faculty  morale?  Faculty 
participation  in  decision  making?     Student  achievement? 

Does  the  faculty  here  have  a  good  understanding  of  SDM? 
Do  teachers  support  SDM? 

Have  your  views  on  SDM  changed  over  the  year?  What 
about  the  views  of  others? 

What  does  the  term  restructuring  mean  to  you?  Has 
restructuring  been  discussed  at  your  school?     Have  you 
begun  to  restructure  any  parts  of  the  school? 

If  you  had  the  time,  could  the  faculty  redesign  your 
programs  in  a  way  that  would  improve  student 
achievement  and  faculty  morale?  If  so,  what  kind  of 
changes  would  you  like  to  see  made  in  this  school  to 
improve  achievement  and  morale?  What  stands  in  your 
way?     If  not,  why  not? 

What  information  or  training  do  you  think  would  help 
the  next  group  of  SDM  schools? 

November  1991 

What  is  going  on  in  shared  decision  making  this  year  at 
your  school?     Any  significant  changes?     What  issues  are 
being  addressed?    Any  specific  accomplishments? 
Significant  problems?     Stumbling  blocks? 

Did  your  school  apply  for  a  policy  waiver  last  year? 
What  did  you  ask  for?     What  happened?    How  do  you  feel 
about  the  waiver  process? 

Has  SDM  changes  things  at  this  school?     Faculty  morale? 
Do  you  have  more  say  than  before?  Communication 
improved?     Faculty-administrative  relations? 
Governance  structure  working?     Is  SDM  a  method  of 
improving  or  radically  reforming  your  school? 

Has  the  role  of  the  principal  changed?     The  role  of 
teachers?     Parents?  Staff? 

If  you  wanted  to  initiate  a  change  at  the  school,  what 
would  you  do?    What  would  you  have  done  before  SDM? 
Has  SDM  made  you  think  more  about  the  possibility  of 
change? 
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6.     Who  are  the  leaders  at  your  school?     Are  they  the  same 
people  who  were  leaders  before  SDM?    Are  other  people 
emerging  as  leaders?    What  difficulties  do  they  face? 
Why  do  people  take  a  leadership  role  in  SDM?    What  are 
their  motives?     Their  rewards?    What  are  some 
characteristics  of  effective  SDM  faculty  leaders? 


May  19  92 

1.  What  is  going  on  in  shared  decision  making  this  year  at 
your  school?    What  issues  are  being  addressed?  Any 
specific  accomplishments?    Any  significant  changes? 
Significant  problems?     Stumbling  blocks? 

2.  Has  SDM  changed  things  at  this  school?     Faculty  morale? 
Do  you  have  more  say  than  before?  Communication 
improved?     Faculty-administration  relations?  Changed 
thinking  about  school  problems,   teaching,  students? 
Governance  structure  working?     Ultimate  goals  of  SDM  at 
your  school? 

3.  I  want  to  ask  some  questions  about  how  people  define 
their  jobs  since  SDM.     Role  of  principal  changed?  Role 
of  teachers?    Parents?  Staff? 

4.  Who  are  the  leaders?    Are  they  the  same  people  who  were 
leaders  before  SDM  or  are  some  other  people  emerging  as 
leaders?     What  are  some  characteristics  of  effective 
SDM  faculty  leaders?    Are  these  characteristics 
different  from  those  of  effective  faculty  leaders 
before  SDM?    What  difficulties  do  they  face?    Why  do 
people  take  a  leadership  role  in  SDM?  What  are  their 
motives?    Are  there  any  rewards? 

5.  What  is  your  assessment  of  SDM  at  this  school?     Has  it 
been  worthwhile?    Why?     What  advice  would  you  give  to 
schools  considering  moving  into  SDM? 

6.  What  do  you  know  about  the  evaluation  process?    What  do 
you  think  of  it? 

7.  Questions  about  shared  meaning:     Who  will  benefit  from 
SDM?     How?     Do  you  feel  you  had  realistic  expectations? 
Particular  surprises?     Is  SDM  a  sound  strategy  for 
restructuring  schools?  Why? 

8.  If  you  wanted  to  initiate  a  change  at  the  school,  what 
would  you  do?    How  is  that  different  from  what  you 
would  have  done  before  SDM?     Has  SDM  made  you  think 
more  about  the  possibility  of  change? 


Did  your  school  apply  for  a  policy  waiver  this  year? 
What  did  you  ask  for?     What  happened?    How  do  you  feel 
about  the  waiver  process?     How  do  others  feel? 

What  do  you  think  will  happen  with  SDM  in  the  future? 
District  level?     Your  school? 


APPENDIX  C 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER  FOR  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT 
SHARED  DECISION-MAKING  PILOT  PROJECT 


The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  describe  and  evaluate  the 
process  of  implementation  of  the  pilot  project  of  shared 
decision  making  in  six  county  schools. 

I  understand  that  I  will  be  interviewed  for  approximately  4  5 
minutes,   and  if  I  consent,  the  interview  will  be  audiotaped. 
I  can  refuse  to  answer  any  question  I  do  not  choose  to 
answer,  and  I  can  withdraw  my  consent  and  participation  in 
this  interview  at  any  time.     My  participation  is  voluntary 
and  is  without  payment.     My  anonymity  will  be  protected  as 
required  by  law,   and  I  will  not  be  identified  by  name.  The 
tape  recording  of  my  interview  will  be  erased  at  the  end  of 
the  project.     Only  members  of  the  research  team  will  have 
access  to  the  transcript  of  my  interview. 

I  understand  that  University  of  Florida  doctoral  candidates 
will  be  drawing  on  interview  data  in  the  writing  of  their 
dissertations.     Any  data  so  used  will  be  completely 
anonymous  and  confidential.     No  references  will  be  made  to 
specific  persons  or  schools . 

I  have  read  and  I  understand  the  procedure  described  above. 
I  agree  to  participate  in  this  project,  and  I  have  received 
a  copy  of  this  description. 


Signed: 


Person  Interviewed  Date 


Researcher  Date 
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APPENDIX  D 

INFORMATION  SHEET  ON  SDM  EVALUATION  COMPONENT 


During  the  last  10  years,  this  state  has  emerged  as  a 
national  leader  in  the  movement  to  improve  the  quality  of 
public  education.     One  of  the  most  interesting  and  hopeful 
innovations  happening  in  this  state  and  elsewhere  is  shared 
decision  making.     The  goals  of  shared  decision  making  vary, 
but  in  this  county  the  aims  are  clear:     to  professionalize 
teaching  further  and  to  affect  student  achievement 
positively . 

The  county's  shared  decision  making  program  is  unique 
because  it  includes  a  formative  evaluation  component. 
Formative  evaluation  means  that  the  program  can  be  modified, 
refined,   and  improved  as  you  go  along  because  the  faculty 
will  have  information  to  help  assess  school  needs  and  plan 
innovations.     The  aim  of  this  formative  evaluation  is  not 
simply  to  determine  whether  a  particular  program  "works, "  or 
to  compare  schools  and  grade  the  work  of  individual 
institutions  or  people.     The  aim  is  to  develop  an 
implementation  model  that  fits  your  school  and  helps  other 
schools  when  they  undertake  shared  decision  making  in  the 
future . 

I  am  a  staff  member  from  the  R&D  Center  on  School 
Improvement,  and  I  have  been  assigned  to  your  school.  I 
will  be  working  with  the  three  core  group  members  and  with 
another  teacher  who  will  be  a  liaison  or  research  contact 
person  for  your  school.     In  addition,   I  will  talk  with  other 
teachers,   students,  parents,   administrators,   staff  members, 
and  shared  decision  making  council  members  throughout  this 
school  year.     Some  interviews  may  be  done  by  phone  and  will 
not  take  much  of  your  time.     I  will  be  asking  questions 
about  shared  decision  making,  how  the  program  is  proceeding, 
what  you  think  of  the  program,  what  you  hope  might  be 
accomplished,  problems  that  must  be  surmounted,   and  more.  I 
will  collect  and  analyze  the  responses  of  many  people  and 
give  short  reports  back  to  the  school  core  group  and  to 
district  trainers. 

It  is  important  for  you  to  know  that  reports  will  never 
include  the  names  of  the  people  I  interview.     In  fact, 
respondents  will  be  given  a  form  indicating  that  all 
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information  is  confidential  and  that  names  are  never 
divulged,   regardless  of  the  information  received.  We 
understand  that  confidentiality  is  important  to  the  success 
of  the  evaluation  and  the  project. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  we  will  write  a  report  on  the 
implementation  process  of  shared  decision  making  in  the 
county  schools.     We  will  provide  information  about  the 
development  of  the  school  plans,  the  problems  encountered 
and  their  resolutions,   the  common  steps  or  stages  in  the 
implementation  process,  the  school  characteristics  that 
influence  the  successful  launching  of  the  program,   and  what 
shared  decision  making  came  to  mean  to  teachers  and 
administrators . 

Since  this  program  emphasizes  teacher  participation,  the 
success  of  this  evaluation  process,   like  the  success  of  the 
shared  decision  making  program  itself,   depends  on  you.  We 
look  forward  to  working  with  you. 
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